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Tue kindness with which the preceding volume of this 
work, on the Beatitudes, has been received, has en- 
couraged me to attempt a somewhat fuller treatment 
of the rest of the Sermon on the Mount than I had 
originally thought of. I can only wish that, such as 
it is, it was more worthy of that great exposition of 
the Evangelical Law, on which so much has been 
written by Christian commentators. 

The Sermon on the Mount may be divided at more 
places than one, after the Beatitudes, without any great 
difficulty. The most natural division seems to be either 
that which has been adopted in the present volume, 
which ends with the Lord’s Prayer, or that which adds 
to the Lord’s Prayer the sentences which refer to the 
manner in which Fasting, or mortification in general, is 
to be practised, which sentences immediately follow the 
Lord’s Prayer. Our Lord’s instructions as to Fasting 
are entirely kindred to those which He has before 
given as to Almsdeeds and Prayer. ‘The only reason 
why this last arrangement has not been followed in the 
present instance is the reason of convenience, as the 
chapters on Fasting might have added unduly to the 
bulk of the volume. f 


x Preface. 


When I determined to treat the whole of the Sermon 
on the Mount in the same way as the Beatitudes, I also 
hoped to be able to publish, at the same time with this 
volume, the other which completes the Sermon and 
the history of the first year of our Lord’s Ministry. 
But I could not do this now without undue haste and 
pressure, or without delaying the present volume beyond 
the season at which it ought to appear. In future, 
some of the volumes of this work will be published 
as ‘extra volumes’ of the Quarterly Series, in order 
that they may not interfere with the other works of 
that Series which are in preparation. 

Te Tes 

London, Feast of St. Mark, Evangelist, 1876. 
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Joy in Persecution. 
St. Matt. v. 11; Vita Vite Nostre, § 31. 


WE have already considered the Beatitudes as the funda- 
mental and creative laws of the new kingdom of God, 
which our Lord came upon earth to found. They are 
what they are in that kingdom, because they are the 
expression of the great outlines of our Lord’s own 
character. For He is the pattern of all God’s children, 
the One Son in Whom the Father is well pleased, and it 
is from Him that all the grace is to be derived, which is 
needed to fashion after His own pattern those to whom 
He has given power in their degree to become the sons 
of God. The Beatitudes are addressed, in the first 
instance, to the Apostles, who were not yet formed into 
a band entirely apart from the other disciples, and 
secondly to the great multitude of His followers from 
whom the Apostles were to be selected. But in their 
form the Beatitudes are altogether abstract and general, 
as is natural in laws which are for all time and for all 
kinds and classes of souls in the new kingdom. In this 
respect, as well as in others, they are distinct from the 
remainder of the Sermon on the Mount, of which they 
form, as it were, the solemn text or preamble. ‘There 
is nothing personal about them, and they might sound 
like a new law promulgated as the Decalogue was pro- 
mulgated, or as some grand and simple Psalm, like one 
of those from which their language is sometimes taken. 


Bes 


2 Joy in Persecution. 


But now the wonderful chain of blessings has been 
run through, and linked together in a perfect circle by 
the repetition of the same reward in the first and in 
the last. Our Lord now turns directly to address His 
disciples as their Master and Lawgiver, in that strain of 
authoritative precept which is maintained throughout the 
whole Sermon to the end. Before, however, proceeding 
to this series of direct instructions, of corrections of false 
glosses on the Law, of rules how to perform the ordinary 
duties of religion, prayer, almsdeeds, fasting, and the like, 
and before adding to them those peculiar precepts of His 
own, such as that of perfect charity, of absolute childlike 
confidence in God, of carefulness not to judge, and the 
rest, which give its special incommunicable character to 
the Sermon, our Lord addresses a few sentences to His 
disciples as a body, containing truths which refer to 
their own position and duties as the children of the new 
kingdom. ‘These are the sentences which must now be 
examined in detail, in which our Lord first of all declares 
them especially blessed, and bound to rejoice and exult, 
on the score of the persecutions which they would have 
to undergo for His sake, and in which He further declares 
that they are the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, and as such, bound to let their light shine before 
men, that their Father Who is in heaven may be glorified 
for their good works. 

These sentences have often been considered as apply- 
ing exclusively to the Apostles and the prelates of the 
Church after them. It has already been remarked, that 
the Apostolic band was not as yet formed, though most, 
if not all, of the Apostles, may have been at this time 
already in attendance upon our Lord. As the Apostles 
were what they were because they were beyond all others 
close and faithful followers of our Lord, and as their office 
in the Church would oblige them to an especial study of 


Joy im Persecution. 3 


our Lord’s doctrine, as well as to the greatest diligence 
in spreading and defending it, and also to great courage 
in bearing all the dangers and evils of every kind to 
which its preachers would be exposed, it is natural to 
consider that the words on which we are engaged are 
addressed to them in a more particular manner than to 
others. But, on the other hand, there is nothing, either 
in the language of our Lord, or in the circumstances of 
the Sermon, to make us limit the words before us or the 
general precepts of the whole Sermon—which is addressed 
all through to the same audience—to the case of the 
Apostles or ecclesiastical prelates only. They have never 
been alone the objects of the hatred of the world, and 
the Church would not do her great work upon society if 
others also were not to be considered as' the light of the 
world or the salt of the earth. Those whom our Lord 
addresses are compared by Him to a city set on a hill. 
He thus uses an image which was afterwards to become 
very famous and very familiar, like that other image 
which He uses at the end of the Sermon, of the house 
built not on the sand but on the rock. Both these 
images represent the Church as a whole, and it is there- 
fore fair to consider that the rest of our Lord’s language 
is addressed in the same large and general way to all the 
children of God, whether prelates or subjects, ecclesiastics 
or laymen, secular or religious. Again, it has already 
been said more than once, that the Beatitudes are 
addressed to no class of Christians to the exclusion of 
others, but that the blessings which they convey and 
embody seem to be framed by our Lord with the 
express intention that they should le open to all voca- 
tions. It is therefore only natural to suppose that the 
remainder of the Sermon on the Mount, and especially 
the passage before us, which follows immediately on 
the Beatitudes and takes up the language of the last 
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in the chain, should be best understood as addressed 
to all Christians as members of the City of God. 

We have thus, at the very outset of the Gospel legisla- 
tion, a clear statement on the part of our Lord of the 
distinction between the world and the Church, a distinc- 
tion very far more decided and important than any which 
divides the different classes within the Church the one 
from\the other. The words seem to remind us of the 
special manner in which, more than once in the Old 
Testament, and particularly at the time of the Sinaitic 
lawgiving, the chosen people of God were separated off 
by Him from the rest of the nations, and made the heirs 
of His promises and the guardians and recipients of His 
Divine oracles in a sense which applies to no other com- 
munity. The Church of our Lord, like the chosen nation 
of God out of which it grew, seems always to stand in a 
two-fold relation to the rest of the world from which it is 
so carefully distinguished. That relation is a relation at 
once of antagonism and of beneficence. The Church has, 
and it must have, the enmity of the world, and, at the same 
time, it is the divinely appointed source of light and life 
to the world which is its enemy. The connection between 
these two relations is that connection between the work 
of the peacemakers and their persecution for the sake of 
justice, which is implied in the growth of the last of the 
Beatitudes out of that which immediately precedes it. It 
is the treatment at the hands of men, which the Son of 
God received, and which all who have a share in that 
Divine work which is particularly the work of God’s 
children, inherit as of necessity. Theirs is the relation 
of light to darkness, moral and intellectual—antagonistic 
because beneficent, beneficent because antagonistic. If 
light makes peace with darkness it will not illuminate it. 
It may perhaps be that this close connection between 
the treatment of the Church by the world and the 
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return which she makes by preserving it and illumi- 
nating it, may be the reason why, when our Lord 
passes, as has been said, from the abstract and 
general form of language in which the Beatitudes are 
couched, to a direct address to His audience, He takes 
the Beatitude of the Persecuted, the most external and 
easily discernible, as well as the most apparently para- 
doxical, of all, as the link between the two parts of the 
Sermon. 

‘ Blessed are ye,’ He says, ‘ when they shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you, 
untruly, for My sake.’ Here are three certain definite 
kinds of persecutions specified. First of all our Lord 
places ‘reviling,’ under which head may be included all 
kinds of reproaches, insults, curses, and the like, addressed 
to Christians by word of mouth. Then follows persecu- 
tion, which embraces positive ill-treatment of all sorts, 
from spoliation of goods, oppression, and proscription, to 
personal violence, the infliction of pain, and death itself. 
In the last place we find slander and calumny of every 
kind, disseminated against the children of God by word 
of mouth, writing, books, speeches, pamphlets, privately 
or publicly, whether the subject of the assault be their 
personal character or their official conduct, the doctrines 
which they teach or the constitution and system which 
they administer. ‘The first kind is the outbreak of low 
and vulgar passion in the language which is congenial to 
it. The second class ranges from the roughest kind of 
passionate brutality, like that of the servant who smote 
our Lord on the cheek before the High Priest, to the 
various forms of cruelty under the name of law, the 
interests and rights of the State, the enforcement of the 
duty of civil allegiance, and the like, with which the 
history of every generation of the Church is filled, from 
the days of the Empire of the Czsars to those of the 
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Empire of the Hohenzollerns. And our Lord mentions 
in the last place, as if to stamp it as the most mischievous 
and malicious of all the various kinds of persecution, 
that warfare of calumny against the Church and her 
children which is the most prevalent in civilized com- 
munities and in times when information and education 
are, comparatively, within the reach of all. In all ages, 
certainly, the party of evil has made use of this weapon, 
but the extreme magnitude of proportion to which its use 
has grown in later times, is almost enough to give a 
prophetical character to the words of our Lord on which 
we are commenting. Violence and proscription are, no 
doubt, powerful agents against the timid and weak. But 
the souls which go astray by means of the propagation 
of falsehood against Catholicism and the Church are just 
those whose loss is most afflicting, thousands of men 
and women who have much virtue and moral excellence, 
much desire for the truth, and a great readiness to 
welcome it as soon as they can recognize it. They 
reject it on account of the slanders which hide it from 
their eyes. And the propagators of those slanders are 
often men who in every respect, except their hatred to 
religion, are far above the vulgar herd who persecute 
the Church because she bids them restrain their lusts, 
or because she comes across their ambition. 

In order to gain the blessing which our Lord here 
attaches to the state of persecution which He here 
virtually predicts and promises to His disciples, there 
must be two conditions as to the accusations which 
are made against them. The charges must be false, 
and they must be made for the sake of our Lord Him- 
self. In this respect His expressions are again some- 
what different from the words which He had used in 
the last Beatitude, which spoke of those who suffer 
persecution for the sake of justice, under which general 
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word all virtues, moral as well as theological, may be 
understood as included. The words which are now 
before us seem more limited, and put the Person of our 
Blessed Lord Himself, His faith, His cause, His name, 
His law, His example, in the place of the abstract idea 
of justice. This is probably on account of the more 
historical and personal character of the statement which 
He is making, which looks directly on to what is to 
happen to the disciples whom He is addressing, just as 
in other places He speaks of ‘Me and My words,’ ‘ My 
sake and the Gospel.’ The words include the whole Body 
of the Church, as well as all the precepts, principles, 
sacraments, and institutions, which our Lord has left 
behind Him, in all of which He lives on and is presented 
to the world for acceptance or persecution. In this sense 
He spoke to St. Paul at his conversion, ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me?’ The whole of justice is summed 
up in the character and example of our Lord, but the 
Christian’s religion, faithfulness, and devotion are all 
now personal, and the practice of virtue is life after His 
example and in Him. 

Our Lord does not immediately assign the reward to 
this new form of the last Beatitude which is to be the 
lot of His own disciples, but He interposes a command 
which is to be observed whenever they find themselves 
under persecution. It is not merely patience, or con- 
fidence, or resignation, or hope, but joy. Joy is the 
affection which springs from the present possession of 
a great good, as well as from the sure expectation of the 
same good, and, in the case of a good which has not as 
yet been received, it denotes a certainty and assurance as 
to its reception, which make it, as it were, already gained. 
This is the affection which our Lord now enjoins upon 
His disciples, when they find themselves exposed to the 
treatment which He has foretold for them. ‘Be glad 
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and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. For 
so they persecuted the prophets who were before you.’ 
It may be said with regard to this holy affection, or, as 
it may be called, virtue, of joy under persecution, that 
there is nothing unreasonable about it, even putting aside 
the special command of our Lord, but that on the con- 
trary, it is one of the natural fruits of a strong vigorous 
faith under the pressure of outward affliction for the sake 
of our Lord. This command has left its mark, so to 
speak, very deeply upon the Apostolic writings, and that 
it should have done so is an evidence how strongly our 
Lord’s words and example were imprinted upon the 
memory of the disciples. St. Paul exhorts the Hebrews, 
who at the time he wrote to them were under severe 
persecution, ‘Laying aside every weight and sin which 
surrounds us, to run by patience to the fight proposed 
to us, looking to Jesus, the author and finisher of faith, 
Who, having joy set before Him, endured the Cross, des- 
pising the shame, and now sitteth at the right hand of 
God.’! Here the affection ‘of joy is said to have been 
taken up, as it were, by our Lord Himself in His Passion, 
and to have been a ground for His endurance of the 
Cross and disregard of the shame. St. Paul may perhaps 
refer to the consolation which our Lord vouchsafed to 
receive at the hand of the Angel who appeared to Him 
at the time of His Agony in the Garden. We find an 
instance of exact obedience to this precept in the Apostles 
themselves, when they had been scourged by order of 
the Chief Priests of the Jews, in the early days of their 
preaching after the first Pentecost. ‘They went from 
the presence of the Council rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus.’ As to these words, it may be remarked that 
they contain a reference to the providence of God, as well 
1 Heb. xii. 2, 2 Acts v. 41. 
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as, if not rather than, the malice of men. It was God 
Who accounted them worthy to suffer for His Son. For 
all that happened to them had been specially permitted 
by God for the glory of the name of our Lord, and it was 
a particular boon and mark of His favour upon them 
that He allowed things to take the course which they 
had taken. Here, then, we have another motive for 
joy under such treatment, that it is a mark of honour 
from God by which He distinguishes the friends in whom 
He places confidence. 

In the same way St. Luke records that after St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas had been driven by persecution from 
Antioch in Pisidia, ‘the disciples were filled with joy 
and with the Holy Ghost.’* This language seems chiefly 
to refer to the gift of joy, with which God very often 
floods the hearts of His children in times of trial; but it 
also records an instance of the practice of this command 
of our Lord. St. Peter, in his First Epistle, which was 
written to the Christians in various countries in Asia 
Minor at a time when persecution was raging, tells them: 
‘Dearly beloved, think not strange the burning heat 
which is to try you, as if some new thing happened to 
you, but if you partake of the sufferings of Christ, rejoice 
that when His glory shall be revealed, you may also be 
glad with exceeding joy: for if you be reproached for 
the name of Christ, you shall be blessed, for that which 
is of the honour, glory, and power of God, and that 
which is His Spirit, resteth upon you.’* Here there are 
insinuated several motives for holy joy, such as the 
partaking of the sufferings of our Lord, the immense glory 
which awaits those who partake therein, the consideration 
that to be persecuted for the name of our Lord con- 
tributes to the honour and glory of God in heaven and 
on earth, that it is a condition of the manner in which it 
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pleases God to conquer the world rather by the suffering 
of the weak, the power of the Cross, than by the exercise 
of His irresistible might or the display of His incon- 
ceivable majesty, and again, that such persecution is a 
mark of the presence of the Holy Ghost. 

In this respect the command of our Lord to rejoice 
under persecution is in some degree parallel to another 
injunction which occurs further on in the history, when 
He forbids the Apostles and their followers to premeditate 
what they shall say when they stand before rulers and 
kings—‘ for it shall be given you in that hour what to 
speak, for it is not you that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you;’> as if under such treat- 
ment, the Holy Ghost were specially promised to them 
as an assistant Who would, as it were, take upon Him- 
self the whole care of their defence. Such are the reasons 
for rejoicing, according to our Lord’s command, as given 
by St. Peter. 

St. James has the same idea, but the motives which 
he alleges are different, being founded on the effects of 
tribulation in the soul itself. ‘My brethren,’ he says, 
‘count it all joy when you fall into divers temptations,’ 
using the word temptation, as our Lord Himself uses it 
in St. Luke, for persecution—‘ knowing that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience, and patience hath a perfect 
work, that you may be perfect and entire, failing in 
nothing.’® These words of St. James resemble very closely 
the words of St. Paul on the same subject. He says: 
‘We glory also in tribulations, knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience trial, and trial hope, and 
hope confoundeth not, because the charity of God is 
poured forth into our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is 
given to us,’? 


5 St. Matt. x. 19, 20. 
6 St. James i. 2—4. 7 Rom. v. 3—5. 
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These and other passages in the history and writings 
of the Apostles suggest to us the various motives from 
which the exercise of the affection of joy may be made 
to proceed. For, when our Lord bids us rejoice and be 
exceedingly glad under the circumstances which He 
foretells to us, it is as if He bade us turn our thoughts 
and hearts to the considerations from which, viewed in 
the light of reason and faith combined, that affection 
may naturally spring. He does not enjoin merely the 
feeling, but the reflections which may give birth to the 
feeling, as it is said of Himself in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as quoted above, that He set before Himself 
the joy, and so endured the Cross, and despised the 
shame. If we consider the motives of joy in general as 
they are laid down for us by spiritual writers, we find 
that the passages already quoted go more or less over 
the same ground, with regard to this particular act of 
joy—the rejoicing in tribulation. The motives which 
are here suggested by our Lord are twofold, that is to 
say, the consideration of the great reward in heaven, and 
of the resemblance which persecution implies between 
its victims and the former great servants of God, the 
Prophets of old, who had been persecuted in the same 
manner. It may be remarked as to this last point, that 
our Lord does not here mention His own Passion, 
although we find St. Peter putting the resemblance to 
Him therein in the first place, speaking of the participa- 
tion of the sufferings of Christ. For our Lord had not 
yet begun to speak of His Passion, instruction as to 
which was to be reserved for a later period of the training 
even of His chosen Apostles. Of course, the doctrine 
of the Passion underlies this passage as other passages 
in the Sermon on the Mount, but He does not as yet 
explicitly mention it. 

These two considerations, then, that of the greatness 
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of the reward in Heaven which is gained by persecution, 
and that of resemblance to our Lord in His sufferings 
and to those who were types of Him before His coming 
on earth in this respect, fall under the head of the good- 
ness and bountiful munificence of God, Whose gifts, past, 
present, and future, are the natural and principal foun- 
dations of this affection of joy. To have to bear the 
cross for the sake of our Lord is a certain sign of God’s 
special favour, that we are therefore in His grace, and 
may hope for very signal bounties from Him in this 
world and in the next. 

Again, another natural motive for spiritual joy is to 
be found in the consideration of the goods which God 
possesses in Himself, His Divine Nature and Attributes, 
His Power, His Sanctity, His Glory and Dominion over 
all His works. But it lies at the very foundation of the 
Dispensation of the Incarnation as it has been carried 
out in God’s Providence, that God is immensely glorified 
by the sufferings which His Saints and the Church 
endure for Him, on account of their union with the 
Passion of our Lord, the one homage above all others 
which has rendered to Him the most intense and magni- 
ficent glory. This motive of joy seems to be contained 
in the passage of St. Peter which has been quoted above, 
in which He speaks of the honour and glory of God 
resting upon the persecuted Christians. 

Again, St. Paul and St. James speak of the motive for 
joy which is found in the consideration of the perfection 
and security which persecution may add to our virtues, 
and in the evidence which it contains of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. We find spiritual writers allotting 
certain gifts as the sources of joy, such as great purity 
of mind and conscience, the perfect purgation of sin, 
spiritual freedom and detachment, by means of which 
the soul is ready for any holy enterprize or achievement, 
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the calm tranquillity which comes when the heart has no 
earthly desires, but feels that the world is crucified to it, 
and it to the world, and again, perfect conformity to the 
will of God, which ensues when all cares and anxieties 
are abandoned to Him. But it is easy to see that these 
are gifts of the kind of which St. Paul and St. James 
speak, and they are the natural fruits of persecution 
when borne with faith and patience. There is, then, 
nothing exaggerated or unreasonable in the command 
given by our Lord of rejoicing under persecution. The 
command is a paradox only in the same sense in which 
the Beatitudes are paradoxical, and in each case the 
perfect wisdom and fitness of our Lord’s injunctions or 
declarations become conspicuous as soon as the light of 
faith is turned upon them. 

It is also in keeping with the method which our Lord 
has pursued in the Beatitudes, in all of which an appeal 
is made to the motive of hope, that the ground of 
rejoicing which our Lord selects is the greatness of the 
reward in Heaven. The Catholic doctrine of heavenly 
rewards can hardly need any detailed explanation here, 
but it contains many points on which the contemplative 
soul may well feed itself. For it is founded upon the 
truth that the actions of men which proceed from the 
Holy Spirit as their principle, and which are actions of 
our Lord as wrought in union with Him and through 
Him, have a claim upon God to reward them, both on 
account of His fidelity to His promises and on account 
of the intrinsic value and beauty of such actions done in 
His service. It is often the case that Divine truths 
require to be stated under different aspects, which seem 
at first almost to contradict each other. It is true that 
no human work can have a claim of justice upon God, 
and it is also true that all that can be done for Him 
is due to Him, according to that saying of our Lord’s 
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that when we have done all the things which are com- 
manded us, we are still to say that we are unprofitable 
servants, and have done no more than our duty. On 
the other hand, it is true that God can bind Himself out 
of faithfulness to reward the services of men as if they 
constituted a claim upon His justice, and that, as has 
been already said, the actions of the members of Christ’s 
Body, wrought by means of the Holy Ghost, have a 
meritorious character, and are not simply human actions. 
And our Lord here bids us consider the greatness of 
the reward which thus becomes due in Heaven, in order 
that this consideration may make it more easy for us to 
rejoice under the trials and persecutions which are 
certain to befall those who are faithful to His precepts 
and His example. 

The words which follow, concerning the manner in 
which the prophets had been treated, may be understood 
in more ways than one. It is, in the first place, a subject 
of rejoicing as well as a ground for hope, to resemble the 
great servants of God in the treatment which they have 
received at the hands of the world. It is a subject 
of rejoicing, because the prophets suffered for the sake 
of God, to Whom they were so dear, and their merits 
and virtues must have been greatly multiplied by means 
of the discipline of suffering which He chose for them. 
It is a ground of hope, because if God vouchsafes to 
treat us as worthy of the same discipline, we may 
expect from His faithfulness the graces which are neces- 
sary in order that we may correspond to that discipline, 
and a share of that great and exceeding favour and glory 
which He has bestowed upon His chosen saints in His 
kingdom. 

Our Lord’s manner of referring to the ancient prophets 
is always remarkable. Under the name of prophets, we 
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may include the whole series of the saints of the Old 
Testament, all of whom had some prophetic office, at 
least as types of our Blessed Lord, anticipating either 
events and features of His Life or traits of His perfect 
holiness, one in regard of one feature, another of another. 
All of them, on this account, had something to suffer 
from the enmity of the world and evil men. But the 
glory of persecution, of which our Lord is more par- 
ticularly speaking, rested in an especial manner upon the 
line of prophets properly so called, whose office it was, 
not only to carry out the counsels of God as to the 
actual prediction of the notes which were to mark His 
Son when He came into the world, but also to reprove 
and rebuke the chosen people, and even heathen 
nations, for their infidelity to light and grace, to bring 
back the observance of God’s laws when they had fallen 
into oblivion, to carry out religious reforms, or to 
denounce the sins for which God was to chastise them. 
In this respect the office of the Apostles and first 
disciples was a continuation of that of the prophets, and 
it exposed them in the most direct manner to instinctive 
hostility and actual persecution on the part of worldly 
men. 

It seems to have been common with the devout Jews 
of our Lord’s time to dwell with loving fondness upon 
the memory of the prophets, who were to them what the 
great saints are to Christians of later ages. Prophecy 
filled a very large space in their minds, for it was to 
be the great proof of the mission of our Lord to which, 
by the side of miracles, the Apostles were to appeal, and 
on the strength of which the faith of their converts was 
to be claimed. Both our Blessed Lady and St. Zachary 
speak of the prophets in their canticles. They dwell in 
loving contemplation on the faithfulness of God, in fore- 
telling from the beginning what He was about to do, and 
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in accomplishing what He had foretold by the prophets, 
who ‘have been since the world began!’ In our Lord’s 
manner of referring to them, as represented to us in the 
Gospels, there is something more than is found in the 
Magnificat and Benedictus, because He seems to dwell 
especially upon the persecutions with which the prophets 
were received, and which were the results of the working 
of the\same hostile principle in the minds of worldly 
men which was to bring about His own Passion and the 
persecution of the Apostles and of the Church after 
Him. To Him Jerusalem is the city which slayeth the 
prophets, whose children yet profess to honour them by 
building and adorning their sepulchres, while they are in 
due time to fill up the measure of their fathers, who had 
murdered the servants of God. A prophet, He says 
cannot perish out of Jerusalem. He intends still to 
send them again prophets and wise men and scribes, and 
they are to be treated in the same way as those of old. 
And we find the first Christian martyr, St. Stephen, 
casting in their teeth the same reproach which our Lord 
had cast, adding to it the still more grievous charge 
of having been the murderers of the Just One Himself.® 
The first note, as it were, of this strain as to the 
persecutions of the prophets is struck by our Lord in 
this place. But His immediate disciples could remember 
how He had already been Himself rejected by the 
people of Nazareth, and how He had thus placed Him- 
self on the same ground with the ancient prophets, from 
whose treatment by their own people had arisen the 
proverb about a prophet being without honour in his 
own country. Our Lord’s words would thus prepare 
them for the cross by referring them to that anticipation 
of the cross which had been providentially ordered 
by God in the history of the ancient saints, the lesson 
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which was to be echoed again in their own history. 
Those ancient saints had been the dearest friends of 
God whom the earth had as yet seen. They had been 
wonderfully called and prepared by Him, some even in 
their mother’s womb, they had been endowed with the 
graces which were required and fitting for their high 
offices in God’s kingdom, courage, boldness, patience, 
the gifts of miracles, the discernment of hearts, and 
others, besides that of prophecy. Great occasions of 
serving God had been given them, and a special protec- 
tion from Him had always watched over them. They 
were, in truth, princes in the sight of Heaven; their 
vocation had been higher even than that of the line of 
pontiffs and princes and kings, because it implied a more 
special familiarity with God’s secrets, and nearness to 
Him. The prophetic line ran through the sacred history 
like that of the priests and the ancestors of our Lord, but 
the office of prophet was a personal and not an hereditary 
or official gift.” And yet these men had always been the 
marks for persecution, their virtue had been tested in the 
furnace of tribulation, they had honoured God by their 
sufferings and death more than by any other sacrifice 
which they had offered to Him. When God, therefore, 
vouchsafed to the Apostles and the other disciples of 
our Lord that they should be thought worthy to suffer for 
His sake, they might well indeed rejoice, because they 
were called to prove their fidelity to Him by the same 
most precious kind of service which had distinguished 
the most chosen and privileged of His servants of old. 


Cc 3 


CHAPTERS: 
The Salt of the Earth. 


St. Matt. v.13; Vita Vite Nostre, § 31. 


THE comparison of the disciples to the prophets of old, 
as to the treatment which they had received from the 
world, naturally leads on to a further point of resem- 
blance, which may be considered as already implied in 
the former words of our Lord. The persecutions which 
were to fall on the disciples, for the sake of His name, 
were to be to them the subject of intense joy and exul- 
tation, because they were to be very greatly rewarded 
in Heaven, and because they were the marks. by which 
God in His Providence, using the fury of the world 
for His own purposes, had always distinguished His 
chosen servants. But the reason for this law of the 
Providence of God was not something merely external 
to the souls of those chosen servants, and without an 
effect of its own on their character and a power of its 
own for their interior sanctification. The cross of exter- 
nal persecution is often allotted by Him to souls whom 
He desires to raise in a short time to a very high state 
of grace and perfection. Such a cross calls forth the 
spiritual energies of the soul, and gives it an opportu- 
nity for the practice of heroic virtues, either interiorly 
or exteriorly. It detaches men from the world and 
from themselves, unites them to our Lord, raises them 
above earthly things, and, makes them fit instruments 
for the greater designs of God. 
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The persons who in earlier times had received this 
mark of God’s favour had been the persons who had 
been chosen by Him to bear His name, witness to His 
truth, and declare His designs and judgments as far as 
He thought fit that they should be revealed. No one 
of the ancient prophets had more persecution to bear 
than Jeremias, to whom it was said, ‘Lo, I have set 
thee this day over the nations and over kingdoms, to 
root up and to pull down, and to waste, and to destroy, 
and to built, and to plant.’1 The character of his 
mission is here expressed by a series of figurative words, 
which imply a twofold office, of reproof, rebuke, and, as 
it were, destruction on the one hand, and on the other, 
of instruction, enlightenment, and edification. Such 
was the mission of the prophets who had been perse- 
cuted before them, and such was to be the mission of 
the disciples of our Lord in their turn, and the charter 
as well as the badge of their mission was to be this 
external cross of persecution. It was to make them fit 
for the discharge of their work, as well as to enable 
them to glorify God by suffering for His sake. This 
thought seems to breathe through the following words of 
our Lord, in which He speaks of the office of the disciples 
in the world, of the dangers which would threaten them, 
and against which the persecution which He had been 
predicting would secure them, and, in the third place, 
of the punishment which might fall upon them if they 
were not thus secured. 

‘Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt lose its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is good for 
nothing any more, but to be cast out and to be trodden 
on by men. ‘There are two other passages in the 
Gospels in which our Lord uses the same image, and 
in each of those passages the same doctrine is implied. 
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He was speaking, as St. Mark tells us, of the danger 
of scandal, and had uttered those severe words about 
cutting off the hand or the foot, and plucking out the 
eye, if they be the cause of scandal to us, rather than be 
cast into the hell of fire ‘where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not extinguished.’ Then our Lord adds, as 
it seems we are to understand His words, that in that 
unquenchable fire those who suffer are preserved by the 
very fire which burns them so as not to be consumed 
therein, ‘for every one shall be salted by fire.’ But on 
the other hand, ‘ every sacrifice,’ every one whose life and 
soul are made an acceptable sacrifice to God, must be 
salted, and thus preserved ‘by salt, that is, by morti- 
fication and suffering, instead of by fire. And He 
adds, in words which repeat what we have before us in 
the Sermon on the Mount, ‘Salt is good; but if the 
salt become unsavoury, wherewith will you season it?’? 
And there seems to be the same connection of ideas 
in the other passage, which St. Luke gives us, in which 
our Lord says the same thing. For the words there 
recordéd, which are almost identical with those which 
we are now considering, occur after the warning given 
by our Lord, that ‘if any man come to Me and hate 
not his father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple.’ And then our Lord added the 
words about bearing the cross and counting the cost, 
like the man who thinks to build a tower, or the king 
who thinks to go to war, and He concluded, ‘so likewise 
every one of you that doth not renounce all that he 
possesseth cannot be My disciple.’ ‘Salt is good; but 
if the salt shall lose its savour, wherewith shall it be 
seasoned?’ It is neither profitable for the land nor for 
the dunghill, but shall be cast out.’ ® 
2 St. Mark ix. 47, 48, 49. 3 St. Luke xiv. 33—35. 
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It appears, therefore, that the persecutions, both of 
the prophets and of the disciples, are arranged by the 
Providence of God as a means of fitting them by suffer- 
ing, patience, detachment, and the other virtues which 
are more specially called into action under such treat- 
ment, for the discharge of that high office in His king- 
dom to which they are called. This, then, furnishes us 
with the connection between these two successive para- 
graphs in the Sermon before us. The prophets were, 
in the Providence of God, exposed to persecution, that 
they might be thereby purified, and, as it were, seasoned, 
and hardened, placed in antagonism to the world, and 
relieved from the dangers of its blandishments and 
seductions. And the Providential treatment of the 
prophets was to be repeated in the case of the disciples. 
The practice of the virtues of the Beatitudes was to 
prepare them for the endurance of persecution, and 
the discipline of persecution was to make them fit 
instruments of God in the salvation of the world which 
was to be their persecutor. 

We find the same idea running through the great 
passages of St. Paul, in which he speaks of the vocation 
of the Apostles, as where he says that they are made a 
spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men, made 
fools and weak and without honour for the sake of 
Christ ; ‘unto this hour,’ as he says, ‘we both hunger and 
thirst, and are naked and are buffeted, and have no 
fixed abode, and we labour working with our own 
hands ; we are reviled, and we bless; we are persecuted, 
and we suffer it; we are blasphemed and we entreat ; 
we are made as the refuse of this world, the off-scouring 
of all even until now.’ And in the other passage in which 
he draws out the picture still more in detail—as is now 
and then his wont after he has once drawn it more 
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slightly—we may almost trace the influence of the 
memory of this whole passage at the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount in his mind. For he begins by 
the persecution of the Apostles, which is the conclusion 
of this passage, and ends with the virtue of poverty, 
which is its beginning, and there is no one of the 
intermediate virtues of the Beatitudes which is not 
directly or implicitly mentioned. ‘In all things let us 
exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God, in much 
patience, in tribulations, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in prisons, in seditions, in labours, in watchings, 
in fastings, in chastity, in knowledge, in long-suffering, 
in sweetness, in the Holy Ghost, in charity unfeigned, 
in the word of truth, in the power of God, by the 
armour of justice on the night hand and on the left, 
by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report, 
as deceivers, and yet true, as unknown, and yet known, 
as dying and behold we live, as chastised and not 
killed, as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, as needy, yet 
enriching many, as having nothing, and possessing all 
things.’ ® ; 

Such passages as this last seem to describe very faith- 
fully that action on the world around them of those in 
whom Christian grace in perfection dwells, which our 
Lord here compares to the action of salt upon those 
substances to which it is applied. There is great diver- 
sity of principle or character, great antagonism, which 
necessarily issues in the conflict of reproof, rebuke, 
pungent reproach, on the one hand, and brute violence 
on the other. Salt, like fire, seizes and changes into 
something like itself everything that it touches; but 
unlike fire, it preserves rather than consumes. It bites, 
as it were, and seasons what it is applied to, and by 
so Going makes it tasteful instead of insipid, while it 
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preserves it against the corruption which would other- 
wise naturally infect and destroy it. It must itself be 
crushed, and scattered in fragments over the substance 
which it is to qualify, and each grain is to become a 
sort of centre from which the influence is to radiate 
which is gradually to pervade the whole mass. This 
image, then, perfectly describes the action of the children 
of God upon the society in which they were to work so 
great a change. Partly by the force of their positive 
teaching, and much more, perhaps, by the power of 
their example, of their heavenly virtues and supernatural 
lives, Christians were to change the character of the 
communities in which they were at first scattered about 
like grains of salt, and, by changing their character, to 
preserve them from dissolution. 

Just as every false system of religion lives by virtue 
of the elements of truth, however small and disconnected, 
which are embedded in it, so does every social system 
live by virtue of the good which it contains, however 
much that good may be overlaid by the evil traditions 
of sensuality, worldliness, or cruelty. The presence 
of ten just men would have saved Sodom from the 
destruction which the enormous crimes of its inhabitants 
brought down upon it, and it may be said that when 
any society becomes utterly corrupt and entirely pene- 
trated and saturated with evil, it hardly needs fire from 
heaven to destroy it, for its intrinsic and unalloyed 
wickedness must be its own destruction. 

This consideration may enable us to understand in 
some measure the thoughts of our Blessed Lord con- 
cerning that miserable world which He came to save, 
in which, notwithstanding all its iniquity and rebellious- 
ness against God, He had never left Himself without 
witness, either externally in the beneficence of His 
Providence, or internally in the light of conscience, how- 
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ever dimmed, as well as in those fragments of primitive 
and revealed truth which were mixed up with so much 
falsehood, and held captive, as it were, in the midst of 
so much degradation. We are also able to see the 
mercifulness of Providence in scattering the Jewish 
communities so widely over the surface of the civilized 
world in the centuries which immediately preceded 
the coming of our Lord—communities which, to some 
extent at least, influenced the society around them, 
drew to themselves, as proselytes or friends, the best 
souls among the heathen, attracted the attention of the 
world, and prepared it, by the proclamation of a higher 
standard of morality and a truer knowledge of God, to 
profit by that still greater blessing which was in store 
for it when, frequently out of the centres of these little 
collections of Jewish families themselves, Christian 
society began to form itself, at first beneath the surface 
and in secret, and then meeting the light and making its 
influence more perceptible as it became more’ compact 
and spread its branches more widely. 

The conversion of the world, as it was effected in the 
course of the three first centuries of the Christian era, 
may be considered as a social revolution, by means 
of which new principles of life and organization were 
introduced and engrafted upon whatever remained of 
ancient virtue and justice in the systems of Rome and 
Greece, both of which were far superior in many respects 
to those of other heathen nations. It was the fruit of a 
gradually and silently spreading influence, which pene- 
trated the whole mass of society in so radical a manner 
that when the Emperors were converted and toleration 
was secured for the public practice of Christianity, the 
old garb of paganism dropped off of itself, and the 
world found itself living by a life which was derived 
from the religion which had so often been proscribed 
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and persecuted. The salt had done its work, had 
changed the world, and by changing it had preserved it, 
as far as it was capable of preservation. 

The process had been going on from the beginning, 
though its full work was only recognized when the end 
came. It had been in the main the work of personal 
influence and example. Families had been won over 
by single converts, and had begun to lead the Christian 
life, and the collections of such families had been 
the original Churches, intimately united to each 
other by ecclesiastical unity and rule, but still more 
by the unity of spirit, of doctrine, and of charity, which 
was the work of the Holy Ghost in the souls of the 
elect. ‘Those were not days when great preachers could 
go about, as in the middle ages of Christendom, from 
city to city, to collect around their pulpits thousands 
of hearers, and to illustrate and enforce their teaching 
by stupendous and public.miracles. It was the age of 
martyrs, not yet even the age of doctors. But each 
Christian was a centre of life and light to those with 
whom he lived, and who came under the intangible 
influence of a character formed on the model of that 
of our Lord and of His Apostles after Him, of a life 
directed to an end beyond this world, guided by a 
heavenly light, and fed upon the food of angels. 

It was mainly, as has been said, by personal influence 
that that change in society was produced, which showed 
itself in modifications of what would now be called public 
opinion, and even in the action of the government of 
Emperors who were themselves heathen and even some- 
times persecutors of the Church. We may sometimes 
measure the power of conscience most strikingly by 
noting the partial restraint which it exercises over bad 
men, often preventing them from executing wicked 
designs with the full boldness and unscrupulousness 
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which alone could insure success. In the same way 
we may see the influence of Christian principlés, or of 
a religious education, in the case of persons who are 
leading worldly if not vicious lives, but who are still 
far less bad than they would be but for these principles 
or that education. In the same way, again, in reference 
to our present point, we can see the silent working of the 
salt with which society had been sown by the spreading 
of Christianity in the improvement, even outside the 
Church, which marked the epoch of the Flavii and the 
Antonines, though so many bloody persecutions were yet 
to intervene between the death of Nero and the conver- 
sion of Constantine.® 

It need hardly be added that the influence of which 
our Lord here speaks cannot be limited in its operation, 
either to any particular class in the Church, or to any 
single period in her history. It is true, as has been noted 
by a large number of Christian commentators on this 
passage, that our Lord’s words apply in: their fulness 
more especially to the clergy and prelates than to others, 
inasmuch as it is their peculiar office to be the teachers 
of the Christian doctrine both by word and example, and 
also to administer the sacraments and the word of God, 
which are the most powerful instruments of grace in the 
reformation, enlightenment, and preservation of society 
and Of the single souls of which society is made up. It 
is also true that the working of the Christian elements by 
which the world was to be as it were seasoned and pre- 
served from corruption, can be traced with exceeding 
beauty of detail in the growth of the Christian society in 
the midst of the old heathen system, in the three first 
centuries. But it is true at all times, that the Christian 
principles and Christian graces embodied in that society 
are in Christians of all classes as the salt of the earth. 


6 See note at the end of this chapter. 
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For human society must always be what human nature 
makes it, though there is always a conflict going on 
around it, between the powers of good and the powers 
of evil who are so far mightier than men. These powers 
work through human agents, for man is free, and his 
will cannot, according to the law of his Creator, be 
forced by either. But the tendency of human nature, 
not necessarily, but with practical uniformity and invari- 
ably, is downwards and to the things of sense, and thus 
there is always a tendency to decay and corruption in 
the individual and consequently in society, which can 
only be averted by the active operation of the principles 
of grace, the human will reinforced by Divine power 
and the human mind illuminated by Divine light. This 
force and this light, which have been brought into the 
world in so abundant a measure by means of the Incar- 
nation, are stored up, as the Apostle says, in earthern 
vessels. By the Providence of God they make their 
home in the hearts and minds of His servants, and their 
wonderful and intense energies produce first the saintly 
character in the souls in which they dwell. Such souls at 
once carry on all around them a work which issues in 
the creation of that beautiful Christian influence both of 
individuals and of the Body of Christ which is the salva- 
tion of the world, because it seizes on all the struggling 
elements of good which yet remain unextinguished in it, 
strengthening them, combining them, giving them a new 
life and a fresh power, and thus preserving them from 
being overwhelmed by ‘the corruption of that concu- 
piscence which is in the world’? in all ages alike. 

The history of the preservation or of the loss of spiritual 
and moral life in a community, is also the history of the 
continuance or decay of the same influence. No doubt, 
the conquests of past generations are not lost to the 
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Church or to society, but live on in holy institutions, 
in rules of conduct which are in harmony with the 
Gospel law, and in maxims of judgment which are 
founded upon faith grasping the eternal truths, so that a 
Christian system of society may remain long in posses- 
sion after many great Christian principles have been 
practically lost in large masses of the community. The 
revival of paganism, which is certain to follow when the 
faith is cast aside and men have nothing but natural 
light and natural strength to guide their steps and assist 
them in the practice of virtue, cannot be accomplished 
in a day. Still it is true that without the perpetual 
activity of Christian grace in its own members, no gene- 
ration and no community, however richly gifted by 
inheritance, can resist the undermining forces of corrup- 
tion which are ever at work, and which are all the more 
powerful in proportion as the elements which might 
oppose them are lulled to sleep or eliminated. And thus 
the children of God are always the salt of the earth. 

Salt is sprinkled over the substances to which it is 
applied, and thus the effect to be produced depends 
upon the single grains, not upon one large lump in which 
a part might be faulty without of necessity destroying the 
efficacy of the rest. Thus it is with that personal in- 
fluence of Christians on the world around them of which 
our Lord is here speaking. Each one has an office to 
discharge, and the result depends upon his faithfulness. 
Each one may lose his union with God, the brightness 
and vigour of the life of grace, fervour in prayer, liveli- 
ness of faith, diligence in the care of his conscience, that 
perpetual vigilance and zeal for God’s glory which are 
necessary for the preservation of the peace and innocence 
of the soul, and of that holy childlike confidence in 
intercourse with God without which the life, even of 
those who are occupied in sacred duties, becomes ex- 
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ternal, hollow, and feeble. This is the danger that is 
always pressing, and thus it is that our Lord goes on in 
His loving charitable way, not so much directly to pre- 
dict the failure of many in the duty of which He has 
been speaking, as to let all see the danger, in order to be 
on their guard against it. ‘Ye are the salt of the earth ; 
but if the salt lose its savour,’ or saltness, ‘wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is good for nothing any more, but 
to be cast out and to be trodden on of men.’ The 
salt losing its savour, then, is the image used by Him 
to represent the state of tepidity and consequent in- 
efficiency in the service of God which is so great a 
misery in those who are in any way called to that service. 
It is not so much the state of actual sin, although that 
cannot be very far off when the soul is sunk for any 
length of time in tepidity. It is the decay of spiritual 
life, which follows ordinarily upon that remissness in the 
struggle of selfconquest which leads to the cooling of 
charity, adhesion to creatures, distaste and negligence in 
prayer, a lower appreciation of spiritual exercises and 
sacraments, a perfunctory use of them, and a paralysis of 
the energies whose full health and activity are requisite 
to bear the strain of fervour and progress. 

Such persons are still outwardly, in the main, what 
they were before. They may be prelates, or priests, or 
religious persons, intrusted with the administration of 
the spiritual treasures of the Church, the preaching of the 
word of God, the imparting of the sacraments, and they 
may still bring to the discharge of their duties a decent 
accuracy and reverence of behaviour, while they are not» 
weaker than before as to the intellectual gifts and acquired 
knowledge which belong to them from the use of their 
natural powers. But as the salt that has lost its freshness 
produces no effect at all on the substance with which it 
is brought in contact, so neither can souls in this state 
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produce in other souls the fruit which God expects from 
them. They cannot give what they have not themselves, 
or raise those for whom they labour to a higher level in 
spirituality than that on which they themselves are stand- 
ing. People sometimes marvel at the slight effect pro- 
duced by their eloquence, or their other natural gifts, but 
in truth, they are powerless because they are no longer 
united to the source of all spiritual power, that is, to God. 
Their words do not reach their hearers with the ring of 
practical conviction, their exhortations are unconsciously 
interpreted according to their example. It is the same 
with all members of the Christian community who do not 
live up to the creed which they profess. They have prac- 
tically made peace with the world, and the world no 
longer fears or writhes under their witness. They cannot 
spread the light and heat and health which they do not 
possess. 

The words, ‘If the salt lose its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted?’ have been sometimes understood.as if the 
reference was to the process of seasoning and so preserv- 
ing the world which is the office of those who are spoken 
of as the salt. As if our Lord had meant to say, if the 
salt of the earth lose its savour, how shall the work com- 
mitted to it be carried on? There is no other salt of the 
earth provided in the counsels of God. But it seems 
more natural to follow the ordinary interpretation, accord- 
ing to which our Lord is understood to ask how the salt 
itself is to be salted, when it has once lost its savour. 
For there is no ordinary provision for its restoration. 
The children and the ministers of God are to receive 
their spiritual life and savour from Him, and they are to 
communicate the same life and savour to others. If they 
lose their savour, it must be by separation from Him, and 
there can be no other source of savour apart from Him 
from Whom they have separated themselves. The words, 
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if they are taken in their fullest sense, remind us of the 
terrible words of the Apostle in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where he speaks of the extreme difficulty of 
the restoration of apostates, ‘For it is impossible for 
those who were once illuminated, have tasted also the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, have moreover tasted the good word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come, and are fallen away, to 
be renewed again to penance, crucifying again to them- 
selves the Son of God, and making Him a mockery.’® 
We know that all such passages are to be understood 
according to the analogy of the Faith, which teaches 
us that there is no case in which conversion and 
penance are absolutely impossible—for no one is 
entirely abandoned by God as long as he lives—but 
that there are certain cases in which conversion is so 
difficult and improbable, on account of the obdurate 
will of the sinner, that it may be spoken of as 
impossible. In the case before us, the difficulty is 
enhanced as we rise higher and higher in the scale of 
privileges and position in the Church. The ordinary 
Christian who has his work to do for God, not only in 
his own soul, but in the soul of his neighbour also, may 
lose his spiritual life and power, and yet, because there 
are others to help him and to care for his soul, and who 
may be to him as the salt which imparts its savour, he 
may be brought back to a life of fervour and charity, and 
such a man cannot but be once more, in a measure, a 
source of spiritual strength to others. The priest and the 
religious have their own prelates over them, whose duty 
it is to watch for their souls, and who may have the 
power by God’s grace to restore them to the charity from 
which they have fallen. The work is difficult, but not 
impossible. In all such cases there must be the internal 
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grace working in the soul and corresponding to the influ- 
ence of the external grace which operates from without, 
and as to this there is all the difficulty which is involved 
in the familiarity with sacred things and truths which 
have lost their power, or rather against which the soul 
has deliberately closed its ears. But if, as the greater 
number of Christian writers understand this passage, we 
take it as particularly addressed to the highest grades in 
the Church, the Hierarchy, or to those who have the 
special Apostolic vocation of instructing or converting 
others, the difficulty, both external and internal, is greatly 
increased, on account both of the position of the souls 
which have thus become dead to grace, which makes it 
hard for any one to admonish or reprove them, and also 
of the greater and deeper treason and unfaithfulness to 
our Lord of which they have been guilty. 

The sentence which our Lord intimates as falling upon 
those who are as salt that has lost its savour, may be 
considered as threefold. It is of no further use, and it 
is to be cast out, and trodden down by men. ‘The use- 
lessness which is here spoken of may be exemplified by 
the utter unfruitfulness for good, even of a lower kind, 
which seems to be the lot of those who have had a com- 
mission to labour for souls and have been unfaithful 
thereto. Insignificance and failure seem to haunt such 
men, even when they are men of great natural abilities 
and of large acquired knowledge. For fruitfulness in any 
sphere depends upon the prospering favour and grace of 
God, and He does not ordinarily help men in lower aims 
and works when they have cast aside the aims and the 
works to which He called them. The same thought 
seems to meet us in that passage of the Prophet 
Ezechiel, in which he speaks of the uselessness of the 
vine for any other purpose than that of bearing grapes. 
‘What shall be made of the wood of the vine, out of all 
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the trees of the wood that are of the trees of the forest ? 
Shall wood be taken of it, to do any work, or shall a 
pin be made of it for any vessel to hang on? Behold 
it is cast into the fire for fuel, the fire hath consumed 
both ends thereof, and the midst thereof is reduced to 
ashes: shall it be useful for any work ?’® 

The casting forth of the salt which has lost its savour 
may be understood of that separation from God which 
is the penalty of unfaithfulness. The soul shuts itself 
from God on account of its love of creatures and negli- 
gence in His service. It shuns His eye and conversation, 
as a child who has done wrong is afraid to meet the eye 
of its parent. It finds prayer irksome, and is unable to 
hope much from God, much less can it venture to under- 
take anything for His service. And, on the other hand, 
God withdraws Himself from such a soul, not, indeed, at 
once, taking from it all grace, or altogether reprobating 
it, but leaving it more to His ordinary Providence than 
to that special care which He had of it when it was 
radiant with charity and glowing with spiritual life, 
dealing with it more according to justice than mercy, 
visiting it seldom, and then only to reproach it, not 
revealing to it His secrets in prayer, or letting it taste 
of His sweetness, or intrusting to it lofty achievements, 
or opening to it the occasion of anything signal in His 
service. A cloud of estrangement settles between Him 
and such a soul, and it is in the greatest danger of 
falling altogether into grievous sin, because it has no 
longer the special protection of God, the light of His 
countenance, the ready assistance of extraordinary grace 
to meet any extraordinary attacks to which it may be 
exposed. 

The last portion of the penalty of which our Lord 
speaks is described in the words, ‘be trodden down of 
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men.’ For worldly persons in truth respect and, in a 
way, reverence the servants of God who live up to their 
high profession, even although they are frequently moved 
to fear them, hate them, and persecute them on account 
of the witness which they bear against worldliness, sen- 
suality, and indifference to God. On the other hand, 
they are wonderfully keen in discerning the hollowness 
of those whose lives are not in accordance with their 
principles; and they understand perfectly when those 
who ought to be the salt of the earth have lost their 
savour. Such persons are unfortunately driven to throw 
themselves upon the things of sense, on creature conso- 
lations, on the false goods which the world has to offer, 
because the heart cannot be without something to love 
and to seek its rest in, and the true goods and true joys 
of heavenly conversation are denied to them by their 
own act. As the Prodigal Son is described by our Lord 
as endeavouring to fill his hunger with the husks of the 
swine, so the children of God who have shut charity out 
of their hearts are obliged to beg a miserable satisfaction 
from some of the lowest and meanest of the delights 
which the world has to give its own. They are obliged 
to throw their hearts, as it were, open to everything, 
however petty and even disgraceful, which has about it 
the false glitter of a promise of some kind of happiness. 
But the children of the world see through them, and 
despise them, and even ill-treat them, as the Jews dealt 
with Judas with an evident contempt, and jeered at 
him as having been his own destroyer, when he came 
to them in his despair; and as Pilate, on the other hand, 
dealt with the same Chief Priests and Scribes, who had 
made a tool of Judas, with scornfulness and roughness, 
penetrating, as the Evangelist tells us, the mask of 
hypocrisy under which they sought to veil their envious 
malice against our Lord. 
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In every age, and even in our own time, there have 
been instances of men of high gifts who have been called 
to distinguished positions in the service of God, who 
have led worldly lives while they have been preaching 
the Gospel maxims in all their severity, or who have gone 
over openly to the side of the enemies of the Church in 
some of her great conflicts, under the pretence of zeal 
for antiquity or a high standard of Christian morality or 
sanctity. The world seems to read such men with an 
unerring instinct. It laughs at the preacher whose words 
are strong while his conduct is impure, or frivolous, or 
self-interested, it sees through the jealousies and ambi- 
tions which too often infect men whose vocation it is to 
rule the flock or administer the sacraments—jealousies 
and ambitions which are visible to all except themselves. 
And, in the case of the deserters from the camp of the 
Church, it uses them almost as menials to do the lowest 
part of the work which it has in hand, and then it casts 
them aside with indifference or contumely. 


NOTE I. 
On the early traces of Christian influence on the world. 


In M. de Champagny’s excellent work on the Antonines 
(Les Antoniins), a part of his series on the Roman Empire 
from the Czesars to Constantine, there are many passages 
which trace the gradual growth of Christian influence. This 
author, who takes a far more truly philosophical view of 
the history of which he has treated than any Protestant 
writer, remarks at the outset of this period that ‘the Roman 
Empire received Christianity and was readily converted to 
the Christian law, because, notwithstanding its degradation 
and its vices, the family was maintained by monogamy, 
the spirit of equality was kept up by the system of making 
freedmen of slaves, and the philosophical spirit by the 
liberty of intelligence. On the other hand, the modern East, 
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Mahometan or Pagan, with its polygamy, its castes, and 
its intellectual inactivity, has resisted for so many centuries 
the action of Christianity.’ ‘On these points, he adds, 
‘we shall see Christianity giving back in turn to classical 
civilization from the very first, and with interest, the aid 
which it has received therefrom. In the ancient family, it 
formed a germ of good, monogamy, and this germ it will in- 
crease and purify, and so produce the Christian family. And, 
thanks to this salutary neighbourship, even the pagan family 
will become ennobled and purified, and make some steps 
towards the Christian family. In social life, Christianity 
has found another good principle in the facilities for en- 
franchizing slaves. It will throw itself into this path until 
it establishes an entirely new life in the heart of Christian 
communities, in which there shall be no more slavery, 
or at least I may say in which it shall not be felt. And 
in its turn, won by the contagion and example, heathen 
slavery will become milder, and the princes themselves, 
probably without suspecting the blessed alliance, will labour 
with the Doctors of the Church with the object of at last 
founding a society without slavery. And again, in intel- 
lectual life, Christianity found the liberty of the philosophers, 
of which it availed itself to give currency to its own doctrines, 
and it uses the arms of the philosophers to overthrow the 
gods and to found a system of instruction far more salutary 
than theirs. And in its turn, pagan philosophy will profit 
by this teaching which it has to combat, will have ideas 
more lofty, doctrines more solid than before, will know better 
what its own thoughts are, and will think of things higher 
and more true than before.’! 

It would be impossible within the limits of a note to 
summarize the instances which M. de Champagny has 
collected. Even under the Flavian Emperors he discerns 
the dawn of an improvement in morality. Family affection, 
for instance, and conjugal fidelity, are more in honour with 
Martial, Statius, Pliny the younger, Plutarch, and above all 
Musonius Rufus (fragments of whom are presented by 
Stobzeus), than with earlier writers.” 

Again, we find Nerva and Trajan devoting large sums 
to the maintenance of poor children. The details of the 

1 Vol. i. p. 16. Edit. 1867, in 8vo. 2 1bid eek) Paes 
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measure are too long to be inserted here, but they have an 
undeniably Christian character.? 

About the same time there are traces of mildness in- 
troduced into the laws as regards the extreme power of 
fathers over children, and also as to slavery. Dio Chry- 
sostomus denies the lawfulness of slavery, maintains the 
fraternity of mankind, and advocates the protection of the 
poor, and of free labour. A little later, we find under 
Hadrian a still further progress towards the diminution of 
the tyranny of the State, of the husband over the wife, of 
the parent over the child, of the master over the servant, 
and of the whole class of freemen over slaves. At the same 
time, too, human sacrifices came to be proscribed, though 
the practice still seems to have lingered in Arcadia and at 
Carthage. 

But the whole work of M. de Champagny should be 
studied by those who wish to understand the bearing of 
our Lord’s words upon the history of society in the first 
three centuries. 


3 See M. de Champagny, t. i. p. ii. c. 3. 


CHAPTER ‘III: 
The Light of the World. 


St. Matt. v. 14; Vita Vite Nostre, § 31. 


Ir was our Lord’s custom frequently to change His 
images, and to use one similitude or parable after 
another for the sake of expressing the manifold sides 
or parts of the truth which He came to teach. When 
He does this, we may take it for granted that the matter 
which is to be set forth in the second image is in some 
respects different from that which has already been 
illustrated by the first. In the passage before us we 
have a second image used by our Lord in this manner, to 
express that doctrine concerning the office and position 
of His servants in the world which He has added as a 
sequel to the great chain of Beatitudes. There is a 
marked contrast between the two images, as also between 
the comments which our Lord makes upon each. The 
disciples are first the salt of the earth, and then the 
light of the world. Salt is something common and 
insignificant, and is applied in the smallest possible 
detached fragments to the substances for the seasoning 
or the preservation of which it is used. Light is one of 
the noblest and most beautiful works of God, and its 
creation at the beginning of all things is mentioned 
as the prelude to the great operations of His creative 
power in the formation and peopling of the world. 
Again, although light is diffused throughout the whole 
atmosphere, or space, which it illuminates, it is still an 
effulgence from the great central body from which all 
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its rays proceed, and in which it is stored up as in its 
source. It enfolds the world like one great mantle, or to 
use the expression of the prophet, as the waters cover 
the sea. And it is remarkable that our Lord adds a 
severe warning to His declaration about the salt of the 
earth, while as to the light of the world He speaks rather 
of the purpose for which God uses it, and adds only an 
exhortation that our light is to shine before men, without 
any threat, direct or implied, as to punishment if the 
light does not discharge its office. These are the points 
of contrast in our Lord’s use of these two images. 

It will be easy to understand what is the new truth 
which our Lord wishes to express by this second image, 
by considering it first in itself and then in the qualifica- 
tion which He has added as a reason why the disciples 
are to be the light of the world. In the moral and 
spiritual world it is clear that the work of light must 
follow on the work of salt. The work of salt is the 
work of correction, reproof, restraint, and so of the 
preservation and development of all the good elements 
in society. The salt of the earth preserves them by 
seizing on them, as it were, and assimilating them to 
itself. But this is not the whole of. the work which our 
Lord came into the world to perform, and which He has 
committed to the Church and to His children to carry 
on after Him, and in union with Him. It is the work 
of our Lord to invade and to conquer as well as to 
preserve, to open new fields and paths of sanctity and 
moral beauty of which men had before had no idea at 
all. This work is described by holy Zachary in the 
concluding words of his Canticle, ‘To enlighten them 
that sit in darkness and in the. shadow of death, and to 
direct our feet into the way of peace.’ This is some- 
thing more than the preservation from corruption and 
the strengthening of all that is already good in society 
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or in single souls, and it is also a work which naturally 
succeeds to the former, and is as it were built upon it. 
In the formation of the Christian character there is first 
a stage of purgation and seasoning, which is succeeded 
by a further stage which is known as the illuminative 
way. ‘The first is the work of the salt, the second is the 
work of the light. 

And even if we suppose that the disciples are spoken 
of in exactly the same aspect in both these images— 
which, however, is not the case—it is natural that the 
work of example should come before the process of 
teaching, and it is by personal influence and holy example 
that they discharge the functions of salt, while it is by 
teaching and doctrine that they act as the Light of the 
world. Our Lord Himself began, as St. Luke tells us, 
‘to do and to teach,’ and the selection and order of the 
Evangelist’s words has constantly been used as witnes- 
sing to the truth, that example must precede actual 
instruction. The image therefore of the Light, con- 
sidered in itself, contains these further truths beyond 
what are represented by the image of the salt. Light is 
creative, expansive, reaching from one end of heaven 
unto the other, revealing a whole world of beauty and 
magnificence hitherto unknown, and giving fruitfulness 
and life. In the moral world its operation is to follow 
the preservation and purgation which are figured in the 
former image, and those who are to give light to others 
by the teaching of the truth must first be the salt of the 
earth by the example of virtuous lives. 

But our Lord has not only said that His children are 
to be the light of the world, He has added the reason 
why they are to be the light, and so has implied the 
condition on which alone they can be so—‘ Ye are the 
light of the world, a city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid.’ These words have often been a difficulty to 
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commentators, because they seem to bring in a new 
image, which our Lord, however, does not go on to 
unfold. There have been some who have imagined that 
some words have been lost, as if He had said, ‘ Ye are a 
city set on a hill which cannot be hid.’ This, however, 
is to suppose an imperfection in the sacred text which is 
rather to be looked for in our own interpretation of 
that text. No such interpretation is at all needed here. 
The form of the sentence plainly suggests that the second 
clause is the reason of the first. A light is something 
that cannot be concealed. ‘Ye are the light of the 
world, and why? Because you are a city set ona hill, 
which cannot be hid.’ Here we have another side of 
the truth which was not expressed in the image of the 
salt. The work of light is different from, and goes far 
beyond, the work of salt, and the disciples who have the 
duty of seasoning and preserving the world by means of 
their personal influence are to be the light of the world 
in the one Body to which they belong, which is a city set 
on a hill which cannot be hid. Here we seem to see the 
image of the Church, the darling thought, if we may so 
speak, of our Lord’s Heart, lying behind the words 
and governing the selection of the figures. In another 
passage, at the very end of the Sermon, where He speaks 
about the house built on the rock, which cannot be 
shaken, we seem again to see the influence of the same 
thought. The time was as yet distant when our Lord 
could speak about the Church, even to His Apostles, 
but the image of the city set on a hill leads us naturally 
to the idea of the Church, and that idea suggests to us a 
number of beautiful truths in explanation of the passage 
now before us. 

It is, then, as a Body, as a City, as a Society, as a 
Church, that the disciples are to be the light of the 
world. The words are not new to us, for the image has 
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already been used more than once in connection with 
our Lord Himself, to Whom it belongs essentially and 
of right, while to others it can only apply by way of 
participation, and secondarily. He it is of Whom it is 
written in the prologue to St. John’s Gospel, ‘In Him 
was Life, and the Life was the Light of men. He was 
‘the true Light, which lighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world ;’ and He said of Himself, ‘ As long as I 
am in the world, I am the Light of the world ;’?1 and He 
had said to Nicodemus, ‘ This is the judgment, because 
the Light is come into the world, and men love darkness 
rather than light, for their works were evil. For every 
one that doth evil hateth the light, and cometh not to 
the light, that his works may not be reproved. But he 
that doth truth cometh to the light, that his works may 
be made manifest because they are done in God.’? 
Here we find our Lord speaking of Himself, and in a 
secondary sense of His doctrine, as the Light, and adding 
also the treatment which the Light was to receive at the 
hands of men. The Church is the Light because He is 
the Light Who dwells in her. His doctrine is the Light, 
because it comes from Him, and is shed abroad by 
His Church. The Church is to fare in the world as 
her Divine Spouse and Master fared. Although the full 
consideration of our Lord as the Light of the world 
belongs more properly to another place, we may briefly 
sum up here what is included in this title, in order to 
understand how it is that it is imparted in measure to 
the Church, and to her children, of whom St. Paul is 
very fond of using this image, which, again, is very fre- 
quent in St. John, who tells us how ‘God is Light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all,’ and that ‘the darkness is 
past, and the true light shineth.’® 


1 St. John i. 4, 9; ix. 5. 
2 St. John iii, rg—21. * x St.John ii. 8 
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St. Peter speaks of the disciples being called out of 
darkness into God’s ‘ marvellous light,’ as the conversion 
of the Gentiles is spoken of in St. Paul’s description of 
his vision in the Temple, as the opening of ‘ their eyes, 
that they may be converted from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God,’ and thus to become, 
as the same Apostle calls them, you ‘ Who were hereto- 
fore darkness, but now light in the Lord ;’ exhorting 
them to walk as ‘children of the light,’ or as it is in 
another place, which seems to echo the very words of 
our Lord in the Sermon, ‘in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation, among whom you shine as lights in 
the world.’ These passages seem to trace the idea of 
light, as opposed to the darkness of the world, from its 
first source and home in the bosom of God Himself, 
through His Incarnate Son, Whose office it is to be the 
Light of the world, down to His Church, which continues 
His work, and even to the members of the same Church 
severally and singly. To all belongs, in their measure 
and degree, the office of the Light of the world. 

The history of the human race is a history which 
begins in innocence and integrity, in the full possession 
of all that knowledge of God and His creatures which 
may be said to be natural, inasmuch as it corresponds to 
the capacities as well as to the duties of a reasonable 
being such as man, and beyond this, in the enjoyment 
of a large amount of preternatural and supernatural 
illumination, which belongs to that elevation of man to 
a supernatural end and condition which took place at 
the time, as it appears, of his creation itself. The next 
stage in the history embraces the Fall of man and the 
consequent loss to him of a great part of the gifts which 
had been superadded to his natural possessions. Although 
the Fall was immediately repaired, in large measure, by 

4x St. Peter ii.g; Acts xxvi. 18; Ephes.v.8 ; Philipp. ii. 18. 
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the promise of our Lord’s Incarnation and the graces 
granted to repentance and to faith in Him, explicit or 
implicit, and although Adam went forth from Paradise 
with an immense treasure of natural and supernatural 
knowledge which he might transmit to his posterity, still 
the conflict between evil and good in the world which 
then began was a war in which the principle hostile to 
God and man was largely and disastrously triumphant ; 
and in proportion as evil possessed itself of man’s will, 
in the same proportion did darkness and ignorance settle 
upon his mind. Thus, not to dwell too long upon this 
miserable picture, when our Lord came to be the Light 
of the world He had a twofold office to fulfil, that of the 
dispelling of darkness and that of the imparting of new 
light. The powers of evil had taken advantage of men’s 
folly and degradation, had imposed themselves on them 
in the place of God Himself, and had filled the world 
with forms of error and depravity which were too hideous 
and too cruel to have been the products of human degra- 
dation alone. 

In the first place, therefore, the Son of Man was 
manifested that He might ‘destroy the works of the 
devil,’ the most mischievous and universal of which was 
the idolatry which reigned over almost the whole face 
of the earth except among the chosen nation, which had 
been purged from that plague by the bitter chastisement 
of the captivity. The essence of idolatry consists in 
giving to the creature the honour due to the Creator, 
and considering it as the first origin of anything good 
or true. This first principle soon goes on to the outward 
worship of the creature. As the idolatrous system or- 
ganized by the devils became more and more full blown, 
the divinity was broken up, so to speak, into a multitude 
of gods, who, as St. Paul tells us, were in truth devils,® 


5 zx Cor. x. 20, 
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and natural and inanimate things of great power or beauty 
or usefulness, or again, men of renown who had passed 
out of this world, or still worse, the vilest and lowest 
animals, and then, the very statues or images which 
represented these things, became the objects of worship. 
The account of the process is given in the book of 
Wisdom, in the famous passage which St. Paul must 
have had in his mind when he wrote his first chapter 
to the Romans. ‘All men are vain,’ says the sacred 
writer, ‘in whom there is not the knowledge of God, 
and who by these good things that are seen could not 
understand Him, that is, neither by attending to the 
works have acknowledged Who was the workman, but 
have imagined either the fire, or the wind, or the swift 
air, or the circle of the stars, or the great water, or the 
sun and moon, to be the gods that rule the world: 
with whose beauty if they being delighted, took them 
to be gods, let them know how much the Lord of them 
is more beautiful than they; for the First Author of 
beauty made all those things.’® And in the passage 
which follows, the same writer goes on to describe the 
origin of idolatry by the making of images to represent 
some of the creatures, or a deceased person who was the 
object of great affection, or kings and others to whom 
homage was due. This is the natural side of the growth 
of idolatry, and we must never forget that there was 
another side to it also, on account of the malice of 
the evil spirits, who are capable of no delight greater 
than that of imposing themselves on men as objects 
of the worship which is due to God alone. 

It was a further triumph of the same malice, to 
make what was in itself only a false and superstitious 
worship the sanction and cause of gross turpitude to 
men. Worship itself became as degraded as its own 


§ Wisdom xiii. 1—-3. 
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objects. The idea of sacrifice was a part of the primeval 
tradition and of the natural religion which all men in- 
herited from Adam. But sacrifice was first turned from 
its one true object, the Creator of all, and offered to false 
gods and heroes, and then the malice of the devil sug- 
gested that this homage should be paid in a manner 
which made it a double outrage against the Creator, 
because it was connected with the utmost cruelty, such 
as is shown in human sacrifices, on the one hand, and 
with the foulest superstitions and indulgences of the 
basest lusts on the other. This was the darkness of 
idolatry which our Lord came to dispel, as the rising 
sun dispels the phantoms and hideous clouds of night. 
It has been so utterly scattered to the winds in all parts 
of the world where our Lord’s religion has been planted, 
that it seems to us almost an impossible dream that men 
can ever have been so degraded, or so cruel. And yet 
the Providence of God has left as a witness over large 
portions of the globe, down to our own time, nations 
upon nations who have not yet heard of Him, and who 
are still sunk in this terrible darkness which seems to us 
as absurd and irrational as it is insulting to God and per- 
nicious to man. 

The darkness of idolatry was thus connected with the 
other great cloud which had to be dissipated by the rays of 
our Lord’s light—the moral cloud of impurity and cruelty 
of every kind which overspread the world at the time of 
His coming, and which still lies heavy upon it, wherever 
the light of faith and the practice of Christian virtues have 
not driven it back. St. Paul’s famous description at the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Romans reads almost like 
an official declaration on the part of one of the chief 
Apostles of the manifold forms of evil against which the 
Church had to wage a war which had to be carried into 
every home and family and every human heart. When 
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we read over this terrible catalogue of vices, which are 
directly connected by the Apostle with the ingratitude to 
God and forgetfulness of Him which lie at the root of 
idolatry, we must remember that he is speaking of the 
nations in the world which were beyond all others civi- 
lized and cultivated, which were even, as has been said 
above, chosen in the Providence of God as the communi- 
ties in whose bosom the Gospel light and the Gospel 
virtues would find elements congenial to themselves 
which would have been sought for in vain elsewhere. 
Nay, it must be said that many of the heathen vices 
had to a great extent infected even the chosen people 
of God, as St. Paul seems to intimate in the chapters 
which. follow after the description to which we have 
referred. And if we wish to understand the meaning 
of the passage on which we are commenting, and to 
contrast the Christian light with the darkness of the un- 
regenerate world, we have but to turn to those beautiful 
parts of the Epistles of the Apostles in which they insist 
upon the charity, the fraternal love, the patience, the 
humility, the purity, and the other Christian virtues 
which they desired to see flourishing wherever the name 
of our Lord was invoked. 

In general, it may be said that the world outside the 
Church, and as far as it is unaffected by her teaching and 
by the example of her children, was and is lost in dark- 
ness of the grossest kind as to the nature and rights and 
character and laws of God, as to the soul itself, and 
human nature, its duties and prospects, its moral condi- 
tion and responsibilities. ‘The immortality of the soul, 
its spiritual character and life, the future existence after 
death, the authority of conscience, the power of prayer, the 
ordinary means of grace and reconciliation, the nature 
and penalties of sin, and the ways by which it might be 
avoided or cancelled, the spiritual world around us and 
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its relations to us as friendly or hostile, powerful to aid 
or impotent to mislead us against our own will—these 
and a number of kindred truths, which are assumed by 
all Christian reasoners and as to which the children in 
Christian schools possess sufficient practical knowledge, 
were almost as much hidden from sight, or at least as 
practically unacknowledged under the reign of that 
darkness which our Lord came to dispel, as those 
truths’ of faith which more especially belong to the 
Christian revelation. 

But our Lord did not come only to restore the light 
which had been almost extinguished by the joint action 
of the depravity of man and the malignity of the evil 
spirits, who were allowed to tempt and seduce him. Our 
Lord came to shed upon the world rays of light which 
had never reached it before, to make God Himself better 
and more familiarly known, to teach more perfectly the 
way in which He was to be honoured, to raise the stan- 
dard of virtue, to enlighten conscience by new revelations 
of holiness, to enforce them by His own example, and 
bring them within the region of practice by the power of 
His grace and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. Thus, 
as the history of mankind down to His appearance is. 
the history of the gradual extinction of primitive light, 
and of the deepening gloom of ever intenser darkness, 
so no sooner was the Church at work in the world than 
a new creation of virtues seemed to spring from the 
ground on which she trod. Even the records of the 
saints of old contain nothing so beautiful in kind as the 
Christian virtues which are revealed. in those passages of 
the Epistles to which reference has been made, while 
sanctity, which under the Old Covenant was the posses- 
sion of a few, now became the ordinary rule by which 
whole communities lived. Men and women were now 
found ordinarily glorifying God by the continual practice 
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of heroic virtue, whole legions of martyrs loving God 
better than their lives, countless bands of virgins honour- 
ing Him by a purity of which the world had before had 
no example, and thousands of confessors and ascetics 
carrying the practice of austerity, charity,-contemplation, 
or the love of suffering, to a height altogether unknown 
before. The charity of the Church became one of her 
most convincing arguments in the persuasion of the 
world as to her Divine mission. The poor came to 
be in honour, enemies came to be loved, and the world 
with all its pleasures to be despised. 

But perhaps the fulness of the meaning of our Lord’s 
title of Light, in the measure in which it is communicated 
to the Church, is not exhausted unless we take into 
consideration what may be called her indirect influence 
in the enlightenment of the world in regions which 
may seem not to lie within her own sphere of action. 
In truth, men cannot be made better and holier, their 
thoughts and aims cannot be raised to heavenly things, 
they cannot breathe habitually the atmosphere of the 
spiritual life, unless they are at the same time strengthened 
and quickened and elevated and ennobled in their views 
and methods with regard to the things of time and sense, 
their natural ties, and the relations in which they are 
placed by God. It has been said more than once that 
natural society is an ordinance of ‘God, and that natural 
reason is a ray from Him the only source of light. We 
have but to follow out these truths into their lawful 
developments, and to consider the end for which man, 
even naturally, exists upon the earth, which God has 
made for him, and we shall find ourselves led to the 
thought of the influence which that spiritual elevation 
which the Church directly imparts to all who come 
under her sway, must of necessity have had, in the course 
of ages, upon the social and political life of the whole 
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race, and upon the extent to which men have succeeded 
in advancing along the whole line of intelligence and in 
every sphere of human knowledge. It is enough here 
to have hinted at this immense field over which the 
rays which stream from the Light of the world have 
made their way. All the great gains of humanity have 
been made in the Christian centuries, and can be traced 
directly to the fostering care of the Church. Many of 
these gains, indeed, have been seized on by men who 
show their own unworthiness to enjoy them, by their 
ingratitude to the Giver from Whom cometh every good 
and every perfect gift. Many of them have even been 
imperilled, or, to some extent, reversed, by the reaction 
towards paganism and its inevitable attendants, darkness 
and degradation, which is in our time an anticipation 
of what will be in its full development the mark of the 
presence of Antichrist in the world. But it is not the 
less true that in this sense also the Church has had a 
work of enlightenment to do, by which her children have 
largely profited, and which no power that has ever been 
seen upon the earth could have accomplished, except 
herself. 

Thus then we see how large a share in the process of 
the illumination of the world is allotted to the Church. 
For it is not so much this or that beautiful virtue, such as 
charity or humility, which is the light of the world, 
as that charity or that humility taught as a matter of 
law by a community which is based thereon as its funda- 
mental principle. Again, the light of the world was at 
first enshrined in the Person and character and teaching 
of our Lord, but it beamed from Him to the Church, 
and without the Church it could never have been 
conveyed to successive generations and to distant parts 
of the world, or to those in any part or at any time 
who had not seen Him and known Him. Without the 
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Church the Light of our Lord would have passed away 
from the earth after His Ascension, or the image of His 
perfect beauty and holiness, as well as the treasures of 
the truth which He had revealed concerning God and 
His Law, would have been broken into a thousand frag- 
ments which men would have spent their lives in vain 
in attempting to reunite and put in order. Thus what 
the loss of savour is to the salt of which our Lord 
speaks in the first part of this passage, that the disso- 
lution or destruction of the city set on a mountain would 
be to the light in the second part of the same passage. 
The effect of the ‘salt’ on society depends on the 
influence of personal character, the effect of the light 
depends on the operation of corporate unity in witness- 
ing to truths of faith and morality. Even the form of 
our Lord’s sentence seems to have been chosen with 
a Divine purpose full of significance. The salt may lose 
its savour and remain to appearance salt. But the city 
set on a hill is not to be dissolved or destroyed and so 
is never to be hidden. For it is not in the good counsels 
of God that so it should be. Thus in the words that 
follow, our Lord assigns as the reason for this indefecti- 
bility of the light of which He has spoken, not any 
quality of the light itself, but the purpose of Him Who 
has placed it to enlighten the world. ‘Neither do they 
light a candle and put it under a bushel, but upon the 
candlestick, and it shines to all that are in the house.’ 
The reference is to some common well-known feature 
in the Jewish houses, and the meaning is clear enough 
without further commentary. But the doctrine which 
underlies the image is most important, inasmuch as we 
are reminded of the purpose of God to carry out His 
great work of mercy in the enlightenment of the world, 
not by Himself alone, not by means of the angels, but 
by means of the Church and her members. He it is 
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Who has lit this candle, and has not put it under a 
bushel. And we are thus led to hope that, although no 
violence is ever done by God to the wills of His creatures, 
and therefore it is possible in the abstract that their 
cooperation to His grace may fail in any particular 
instance, still He will in His marvellous Providence 
take care that His own work shall not fail. That 
Providence of His reaches from ‘end unto end mightily,’ 
that is, uses His omnipotent might to bring His designs 
which He has begun to their full completion, and yet 
at the same time ‘ orders all things sweetly,’ winning men 
rather than forcing them, so that His power works as if it 
were only persuasion, and His persuasion works as if it 
were omnipotence. His almightiness, therefore, and His 
sweet and gentle wisdom are, as it were, charged to 
provide against the contingencies of failure, which seem 
essentially and inevitably to accompany any work that 
is committed to creatures so frail and unstable as men. 

‘So let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father Who is in 
Heaven.’ Our Lord’s words just before these, as has 
been said, seem to be intended to refer to the designs 
of God His Father in setting the Church in the world 
to be its light. This intention is the first great security 
that that light will not fade away, and that no one will be 
allowed to extinguish it. At the same time it must be 
remembered that human cooperation is required for the 
carrying out of the designs of God, and, that this co- 
operation may not be wanting, our Lord adds the exhor- 
tation as to our light shining before men. This light 
may be understood, as has already been explained, in two 
ways, both of the light of the Christian community, the 
city that is set on a mountain, and which is to illuminate 
the whole world both as to doctrine and as to practice, 
as to truth and the law of God, and also of the lives 
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and examples of the single Christians who make up the 
community of the Church, and of whom St. Paul uses 
the image here introduced by our Lord when he says 
that Christians are to be ‘the sons of God without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation 
among whom ye shine like lights in the world.’’? For 
the humility, the purity, the unworldliness, the charity, 
and in general the virtues of the Beatitudes, which were 
to distinguish all Christians, were also to cement most 
closely the union which was among them, and to become 
known to all the world as characteristic and distinguish- 
ing marks of the body to which they belonged. 
They were to lead to rules and manners of life which 
were new and strange to the world around them, they 
were to become, in due time, as opportunity allowed, 
embodied, as it were, in regular institutions, such as the 
practice of celibacy, or of Evangelical poverty, and most 
especially in a whole system of organized charity and 
mercy, devotion and self-sacrifice for the sake of others, 
which was in its turn to become one of the great 
evidences of the Church by means of which the world 
was to be won over to her. 

As our Lord speaks of the light collectively, and does 
not change to the singular number as in other passages 
of this Sermon, this may be the first meaning of the words 
before us,® and it leads our thoughts to the wonderful 

7 Philipp. ii. x5. 

8 Thus in the directions which follow, about anger, v. 22, seq., He 
changes the number to the singular at v. 23, ‘If therefore thou bringest 
thy gift to the altar,’ &c., and the same form of language is contained 
in what follows, ‘Agree with thine adversary,’ &c. When He comes 
to the directions about purity, v. 27, He begins in the plural, and at 
v. 29 passes to the singular, ‘If thy right eye scandalize thee,’ &c. 
The same method is pursued in the directions against swearing, v. 34, 
seq., and revenge, v. 39, seq. On the other hand, there is no change in 
the precept as to the love of enemies, which is all in the plural (v. 44, 


seq.) and in which the motive of being ‘The children of your Father 
Who is in Heaven,’ is introduced. ‘The change is made in the 
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manner in which the Church has been not only the 
teacher of the nations as to the doctrines of faith and the 
way of salvation, but also as to the principles of human 
law and social life, the well being and happiness of 
men even in the natural order, as well as to the wide 
and beautiful regions which belong to the domain of 
thought, science, art, the true knowledge and use of 
the resources and forces of the physical universe, and 
the like. Chiefly, however, the words may be under- 
stood in reference, as has already been said, to the law 
of charity in all its external manifestations in the 
Christian society, either of active beneficence or of the 
passive endurance of afflictions and injuries. Thus it 
is easy to understand the direct precept of making our 
light to shine before men, with the object, not of gaining 
their admiration for ourselves, but of leading them to 
give glory to His Father, Who is the Father of the 
whole family which is united in Christ, whether in 
Heaven or on earth,® and to Whose glory the whole 
work of our Lord, whether in the Church or in single 
souls, is directed as to its end. And it isin the Church 
and by means of the adoption of which we are made 
partakers in Baptism, that we especially become the 
children of the Father, and, as such, especially bound 
to labour for His glory. 


directions about almsgiving, c. vi. v. 1, seq.; prayer, c. vi. v. 6, seq. 
(the Lord's Prayer is especially given in the plural) ; and fasting, c. vi. 
v. 16, seq. The long passage about confidence in God, not serving two 
masters, not taking thought for the morrow, and the like, ¢, vi. 1g—34, 
is allin the plural, except the passage, ‘The light of the body is the 
eye,’ 22, 23, and so also is the rest of the Sermon, except the 
illustration about the mote and the beam in the eye, c. vii. 3—6. 
These changes can hardly be accidental, and it seems natural to think 
that when our Lord uses the singular number He is giving personal 
instructions for the conduct of private Christians, while at other times 
He is legislating more formally for the whole body of the Church as 
such. 
9 Cf. St. Paul to the Ephes, iii. 15. 
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It may, indeed, be said that there is always to some 
extent an escape for the wayward children of the world 
from the force of the example even of the saints when 
they are considered one by one. It can always be said 
that there is something above the common level about 
their character, or that God has imparted to them His 
graces in a measure which is not dealt out to others. 
They seem to be, and in a sense they are, the objects 
of a special Providence on His part. But when the 
influence of the Christian law, the Christian graces, the 
Christian sacraments, is seen in the elevation which it 
imparts to the masses of believers, then the stubborn 
world is ‘convinced of justice,’ to use our Lord’s own 
words,! by the action of the Holy Ghost, because, as He 
says, ‘I go to the Father’ to send down the Gift of gifts, 
‘and ye shall see Me no longer,’ and so live more per- 
fectly the life of faith. We do not understand rightly 
the strong language of Scripture about our Lord’s love 
for the Church, if we consider her merely as the multitude 
of redeemed souls, without regard to the amount of His 
Father’s glory which depends upon her work as a Body, 
a Polity, a Kingdom. Her great influence on the world 
is this, and the great wonders in her for which men 
glorify the Father of all, are those mighty results and 
permanent fruits of faith which stand out over the plains 
of history, as the mighty cathedrals and minsters of a 
former age dominate the modern cities of Europe, the 
works themselves of men whose names are lost, and of 
whom we know little beyond what is enough for God’s 
glory, that they were the children of the Church for 
which He gave His Son to die. 

But our Lord’s words have also their meaning as 
addressed to single souls, and are an encouragement 
to the cultivation of every Christian virtue and the 

10 St. John xvi. 8. 
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practice of good works of every kind. The Church 
exists only in her children. She is not an abstraction, 
but a living Body. It is the error of some religionists — 
of our time, to suppose that the ‘Church’ to which they 
profess to belong can be orthodox and Catholic, while 
the great mass of her rulers and her people, as well as her 
formularies, are practically heretical or schismatical. In 
the same way the Church cannot be the light of the 
world-unless her children witness against its darkness. 
So to each one and to all the injunction belongs, that 
our light is to shine before men, that they may see our 
good works, and glorify our Father Who is in Heaven. 
We are elsewhere warned not to do our almsdeeds, or to 
make our prayers, or to practise fasting and austerities, 
in order that men may see them, because the breath of 
human admiration and applause is enough to ruin all 
that is good in our intention by the motive of vanity 
and the vice of self-complacency. The two precepts 
must be taken together, as several of the Fathers explain, 
for the fear of being seen of men is not to prevent 
us from practising good works. They are not to be 
done that they may be seen of men, and yet they are 
to be done that our Father Who is in Heaven may 
be glorified by men who see them. The intention of 
doing all to the glory of our Father is to be carefully 
practised, and when it has become the rule of our 
actions to look to His glory alone, we shall not only 
be safe from the snares of human respect, but we 
shall also attain that liberty and boldness in the 
practice of virtue which are requisite in order to make 
us independent of human opposition. 

The applause of this world is not the only or the 
most serious danger to those who desire to serve God 
in the practice of good works. They are often more 
in peril from cowardice than from the approbation of 
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men. Men are ordinarily on the side, if not of actual 
worldliness, at least of a very large moderation in the 
practice of virtue. The world is on the side of safe 
tepidity, it fears excesses in prayer, or in mortification, 
it cannot abide counsels of perfection, it does not 
approve of heroic virtue. The remedy against its 
influence, even over good people, is the consideration 
ofthe glory of God, which, moreover, puts an end to 
the pettiness, the jealousies, the narrowness of mind, 
which too often persuade persons who think they are 
on the side of religion and piety, to hinder the good 
which others might do, and to oppose good works and 
enterprizes which when judged by human measures may 
appear imprudent, or impolitic, or extravagant. Courage 
is required in order to brave such timidity in others, 
a simple pure intention of the glory of God helps us 
to discern as to our own conduct that what some writers 
have called the ‘lofty thoughts of the children of God,’ 
are the truest wisdom. The light often breaks in upon 
good but narrow souls when the service of God which 
they have been inclined to hinder or to carp at has 
been accomplished. Then in their turn they are ready 
to acknowledge their own littleness and poverty of 
conception, and to give glory to the Father Who has 
led His own children to nobler aims and more heavenly 
achievements than they could have imagined for them- 
selves. 

Thus, in a few words, and almost incidentally, our 
Lord sums up these pregnant heads of general instruc- 
tion which He has subjoined to the Beatitudes, by intro- 
ducing for the first time in His Sermon the great motive 
of action which was the mainspring of His whole life on 
earth—the glorification of His Father. These words of 
His have touched the hearts of His thousands and thou- 
sands of saints, and have kindled in them a fire of zeal 
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which has seemed to have been lighted from that which 
burnt up His own Sacred Heart. ‘The glory of the Father 
Who is in Heaven!’ Here at last is the motive which rises 
above all the rewards of the Beatitudes, all the hopes 
and fears which are so wonderfully blended in the teach- 
ing to which we have been listening. Here is the motive 
which absolutely kills vanity and the love of the applause 
of men, for who, with the glory of God before him, would 
think it worth his while to draw upon himself the chatter- 
ings of the whole world? And here, again, is the only 
motive which is enough to destroy all pusillanimity and 
indolence, all cowardice, all fear of obstacles or diffi- 
culties, and to raise the mind of man to high conceptions, 
noble aims, to enterprizes and sacrifices, whether in their 
own spiritual life or in their service of God in the souls 
of their neighbours, which transcend and terrify human 
imagination and human courage. A Christian cannot 
endeavour to keep this motive before him in his daily 
actions without at least rising above childishness in God’s 
service, and gaining some of that generosity which invites 
and wins from Him extraordinary illumination and assist- 
ance. And the gifts of confidence and peace wait upon 
such generosity. For who can depend on God’s help more 
securely than those who are conscious that they are 
seeking His glory? And who can be more independent 
of the issues of success or failure, than those who know 
that they serve One Who counts the intention for the 
deed, and can allow no design for His service to be 
frustrated except because it pleases Him to be glorified 
by such a defeat ? 


CHAPTER IV, 
The Fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets. 


St. Matt. v. 17—19; Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


THE Sermon on the Mount falls naturally enough into 
certain great divisions, the contents of each of which are 
sufficiently homogeneous and distinct in character to 
justify us in considering them as to some extent sepa- 
rate, although there is still the most intimate relation 
between the several parts. The connection between 
what may be called the second of these great divi- 
sions, on the consideration of which we are now to 
enter, and the first, may not seem at first sight quite 
obvious. It is probable, however, that the link is to 
be found in the exhortation which has just been 
given to the disciples in general, that their light is 
to be made to shine before men, who are to see their 
good works and glorify their Father Who is in Heaven. 
They are to be very diligent in all good works, not 
only in teaching all that is true and holy, but also in 
the practice of the truest holiness. A great part of their 
work in the world, which is to be a continuation of our 
Lord’s own work, is to consist in this, and if they become 
teachers only and not practisers of the justice which our 
Lord has introduced, they will place themselves on the 
low level of the teachers of the Law whom they were 
to supersede. Their lives were to be the fulfilment of 
the Law by charity, as the Apostles afterwards taught, 
and one of the points of perfection on which they were 
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to insist in themselves, after the example of their Master, 
was to be that they were to teach nothing which they 
did not themselves practise. 

Two thoughts, therefore, appear to characterize the 
whole of this passage. The first is the relation of our 
Lord and His teaching to the whole religious system of 
the Jews, legal, moral, and prophetical. The second is 
the correspondence between His Life and the life of all 
His disciples after Him, and the precepts of which they 
were to be the teachers. With regard to the first, a 
large range of truths were to be intimated rather than 
developed in the Sermon as to the wonderful fulfilment 
of the Law and the Prophets by our Lord. With regard 
to the second, the disciples had to be warned against 
the error of the Scribes and Pharisees, the ecclesiastical 
teachers and pastors of the day, who, as our Lord after- 
wards declared, ‘said and did not do.’! And, at the 
same time, one of the evangelical counsels, which requires 
the closest correspondence between teaching and life 
on the part of God’s ministers, had to be put before 
them. This counsel has been practised in perfection 
by many of the saints, of whom it is recorded that, after 
the example of our Lord, they always did first themselves 
what they enjoined on others, and never enjoined any- 
thing which they had not practised themselves. 

There may, perhaps, have been some expectation 
among the followers of our Lord that He might make 
some declaration against the observances of the Mosaic 
law. Or, as is more probable, there may already have 
been hostile tongues at work, imputing to Him such a 
design. It must have been already known that He 
had at least received no sanction or favour from the 
authorities at Jerusalem, and His whole method of 
action showed an entire independence of them. He was 

1 St. Matt, xxxiii. 3. 
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not one of their pupils; He had never learnt in the 
ordinary schools; and yet He taught with the utmost 
freedom. Again, the beauty and simplicity of His 
teaching, which insisted on perfection and the spiritual 
service of the heart to God, was in direct contrast to 
the ordinarily more external, formal, ceremonial, and 
minute precepts which the priests and scribes made 
the main staple of their own teaching. The difference 
must have been felt by all, and such differences are 
easily understood as oppositions and contradictions. To 
the common people the Law and the Prophets were 
not so much what they were in the intention of God 
and in the Sacred Scriptures, as what they were in the 
mouths and in the schools of the existing teachers who 
were sitting in the chair of Moses. This may have 
furnished another element to influence the public mind 
in the direction of which we are speaking. Moreover, 
as has already been said, our Lord tacitly assumed the 
very highest authority, and spoke with all the majesty 
and freedom of a Lawgiver in His own kingdom. He 
had just been giving a code which may be compared, 
in relation to that kingdom, to the Decalogue itself 
which had been given on Mount Sinai to Moses, and 
through him to the chosen people. It was natural, 
therefore, that His adoption of such a tone should have 
the effect of raising some expectation that He was about 
to promulgate a New Law, in favour of which the old 
Mosaic legislation was to be set aside and annulled. And 
perhaps, even if there had been no such expectation, it 
became our Lord, when He promulgated the law of 
perfection in the Beatitudes, to make the declaration 
as to the Old Law on which we are now to comment. 
For, even if there had been no current misapprehension 
or suspicion of opposition, it was becoming that He 
should show the identity of authority which made His 
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Law a development and not a supplanting of that of 
Moses, and thus draw out the harmony and continuity 
which reign between all the great successive manifesta- 
tions of the will of His Father. This was the more 
natural, inasmuch as He was now about to proceed to 
correct the common impressions as to certain parts of 
the Decalogue, to draw out the principles which lay at 
the foundation of. its commandments, and to insist upon 
the most perfect and interior fulfilment of the require- 
ments of those principles. These reasons may be assigned 
for the language which now follows :— 

‘Do not think that I am come to destroy the Law 
or the Prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. For Amen I say to you, until the heaven and 
the earth pass away, a single iota or a single tittle 
shall not pass away of the Law, until all things be 
accomplished. Whoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these commandments which are the least, and shall so 
teach men, he shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven. But whosoever shall do it and teach it, that 
man shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The word that is usually translated ‘destroy’? in the 
opening sentence of this passage is a compound of the 
same word which, in the subsequent part, is rendered 
‘break,’ and is the word which our Lord uses in the 
famous promise to St. Peter, that what he shall ‘loose 
on earth shall be loosed in Heaven ;’* and again, in the 
almost parallel passage in a later chapter, where similar 
language is used of the Church as such.4 The proper 
meaning is, of course, that of loosing, unbinding, reliev- 
ing persons from an obligation, or, in the case of a law, 
making it no longer obligatory. The stronger word 
here used for the ‘destruction’ of ‘the Law and’ the 
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Prophets’ must have at once a wider and a stronger 
signification. It seems to signify, not merely the relax- 
ing of the obligation of the Law, but also the removal 
of the whole system of which that Law was the Life, 
and to which the Prophets had witnessed in their day. 
In the same way our Lord more than once uses the 
expression ‘the Law and the Prophets’ for the whole 
dispensation or covenant under which the chosen people 
had been placed by God, as well for the authorities on 
which it rested. All this system and dispensation He 
now declares that he came not to destroy but to fulfil, 
though His words seem, in their primary sense, to refer 
in particular to the commandments of the Law, in the 
observance of which justice was to consist. 

It must be remembered that the Mosaic law was not 
the first declaration of the will of God as Lawgiver to 
men, and that even its highest precepts were republica- 
tions and fresh declarations of the natural law which 
had existed from the first, and to which the conscience 
of every man bore witness, whether he were aware or 
not of the formal promulgations of Mount Sinai. This 
natural law is unchangeable and everlasting ; it requires 
the service of the heart as well as external obedience, 
and it did not derive its intrinsic authority from the 
declarations of the Decalogue. It aimed at making 
men holy, lovers and servers of God with all their 
hearts and minds and souls and strength. As far as 
the Mosaic law was nothing more than a fresh promul- 
gation of the natural law, there could be no question 
at all of its being relaxed or destroyed by any new 
legislation. In this sense, therefore, our Lord’s words 
are easily understood. No declaration, however perfect 
and sublime, as to the will of God or the duty of man, 
could possibly be antagonistic to or a destruction of 
the Law and the Prophets, because the natural law, on 
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which those last were founded, cannot possibly be 
changed. 

Nor, in the second place, could He possibly undo, 
though He might certainly fulfil and make perfect, the 
Law of Moses under that other aspect which we 
find often spoken of by St. Paul, as when he says that 
‘the Law is not set for a just man,’® or that it was added 
‘because of transgressions,® that is, in order to brand 
sin as sin, and to threaten it with punishment in a 
manner which could not be mistaken or forgotten. For 
such is the advantage of a written over an unwritten law, 
of a law which is enshrined in positive enactments, and 
so made certain and unchangeable, placed in the view of 
all, and intrusted to definite tribunals and officers and 
sanctions for its enforcement or vindication. In a perfect 
state there would be no need for such a written law, 
because the interior principle of charity would be enough 
to guide men into all justice. But, in the actual state of 
mankind, the written and positive law which was given 
by Moses was one of the greatest blessings ever be- 
stowed upon a nation, as is shown by a comparison of 
the state of the Jews at the time of our Lord with that 
of any other nation in the world, however elevated in 
character and advanced in civilization and mental cul- 
ture. If the comparison be made by the standard of 
the moral law of God, which is of unchangeable and 
perpetual obligation, there can be no question at all of 
the immense superiority of the Jews. Still, however, the 
Law of Moses was essentially temporary; it was given 
as St. Paul says in the passage just now referred to, ‘ until 
the seed should come to whom the promise was made.’ 
And when that seed came, it was to be fulfilled, rather 
than perpetuated in the form in which it had originally 
been given. The reason of this lay in the elevating and 
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spiritualizing character of the new revelation, and in the 
position in which it placed man with respect to the ful- 
filment of God’s will concerning him. For our Lord 
brought with Him a new power into the world, a power 
which was wanting in the Law as such, though in a 
measure it had always existed as a help to men, available 
on the condition of faith. This power was the power of 
Christian grace. The Law as such could give command- 
ments, it could make the will of God known, and threaten 
the transgressions of His will with His anger and with 
consequent punishment, but it could not convey power 
to the soul to enable it to keep the enactments which 
were thus So severely insisted on. It gave external light, 
not internal grace. This was just what our Lord brought 
with Him into the world in such copious and magnificent 
abundance. By the presence of the Holy Ghost and the 
law of charity which was spread abroad in men’s hearts 
by Him, He brought them back to that state in which, 
as has been said, the regulations and notifications of the 
written law were unnecessary. In this sense the written 
Law was removed by our Lord, but it is more true to 
say, as He says here, that it was fulfilled. For a new 
code, which lay hidden within it as the spirit within the 
body, now sprang forth to light, and a new power, to 
enable men to keep that code in perfection, was brought 
within the reach of all. The aim and end of each law 
was the same, there being no single commandment of 
the Law which was not carried to a far higher perfection, 
in that it was spiritualized, and thus enforced on the 
heart instead of being a rule for outward conduct only. 
We may see examples of this fulfilment and perfecting of 
the Law in the instances which our Lord immediately 
subjoins as to the law against murder and adultery. 

This is also the account to be given of the relation of 
our Lord’s example and teaching to the judicial, civil, 
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and ceremonial parts of the Law. In a Law such as 
that of Moses, it was necessary that these should be 
made very detailed and precise. This was necessary, 
partly for the sake of maintaining the distinctive cha- 
racter of the Jewish polity, partly in order to insist on 
certain great principles of morality and mercy which were 
enshrined in particular enactments, and which might 
otherwise have been sacrificed among the Jews as among 
other nations, and partly also on account of the pro- 
spective and prophetic and symbolical character of great 
portions of the system. Such portions, especially, were 
those which related to the worship of God, the priest- 
hood by which it was administered, and the manifold 
sacrifices and expiatory rites which were shadows to be 
fulfilled by our Lord’s great act of reconciliation between 
God and man. These rites were to be taken up and 
fulfilled in the religious, sacramental, hierarchical, and 
liturgical system which He was to leave behind Him in 
the Church. It is obvious that in such a system all that 
was merely shadow and type and preparation for better 
things to come, must necessarily be superseded by the 
substance which it prefigured, or the higher form of 
worship of which it was in some sort an anticipation. 
But this again was not to be a destruction even of those 
parts of the old Law which were to cease to exist and to 
oblige as before, but a true fulfilment, by virtue of which 
they lived on in a higher and more spiritual form. 

We are thus enabled to understand how it is that our 
Lord came to fulfil the Law and not to destroy it. The 
moral precepts of the Law He fulfilled by the perfect 
obedience which. He rendered to the Father in every 
action of His Life, by His perfect example, and by the 
full and interior and spiritual sense in which He insisted 
on the commandments themselves. The promises and 
prophecies of the Law, whether they were embodied in 
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rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices, or in direct predictions 
and types, He fulfilled in the mysteries of His Life, 
which were arranged by the Providence of His Father in 
exact correspondence to the whole system of type and 
prophecy of various kinds which had been developed in 
gradually increasing fulness from the very beginning. 
The rites of the highest importance, such as circum- 
cision, or the oblation of children in the Temple after 
their birth, which to some extent held the place in the 
old Law which the sacraments occupy in the system of 
the Church, He fulfilled, first by submitting to them in 
His own Person, and thereby imparting to them the 
grace which had been received in them by those who 
had used them in obedience and in faith ; and then by 
putting in their place Christian sacraments and rites, 
which, in their several degrees, became the regular 
channels of grace in His own religion, as also by 
insisting on the spiritual observances or habits which 
those old rites were intended to represent. As to other 
parts of the Law, such as the external observances which 
were enacted in case of legal offences or ceremonial 
defilements, these He fulfilled by the new provisions 
which He introduced for the perfect cancelling of sin 
and faults of every kind, either by faith and contrition, 
or the use of the sacraments and other ordinances of the 
Church, or of practices of personal religion. We have 
already mentioned that further great and general fulfil- 
ment of the Law which is contained in the copious stores 
of grace which our Lord has placed within the reach of 
mankind, and which are derived from His personal and 
most exact obedience. 

There is yet another way in which, as St. Paul tells us, 
our Lord has fulfilled the Law, and at the same time 
removed its obligation, by paying the penalty which was 
incurred by those who violated it. This doctrine is 
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drawn out by St. Paul in a famous passage of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, in which he contrasts the blessings of 
the promise made to Abraham, and in him to all the 
followers of his faith, with the curses which were threatened 
against the breakers of the law. ‘ Those then that are of 
faith,’ he says, ‘are blessed with the faithful Abraham. 
For as many as are of the works of the law, are under 
a curse, for it is written, ‘Cursed is every one who doth 
not abide in all the things which are written in the book 
of the law to do them.’ ... And he goes on to say, 
‘Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us, for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth upon a tree.’’ That is, as it is 
explained by Christian writers, the curse which was in- 
-curred by violation of the law has been submitted to by 
our Lord for us, inasmuch as in the Providence of God 
it was appointed that he should die that particular kind 
of death which had a curse attached to it. Thus on the 
Cross He became ‘a curse,’ by virtue of the denunciation 
of the law of which St. Paul speaks, and the making Him- 
self a curse for us took away from us, by paying it, the 
penalty due to the violation of the Law.* There are 
similar contemplations in the Fathers with regard to our 
deliverance from death in consequence of our Lord’s. 
having tasted death for us. For death had no claim 
or right over Him, and having touched Him without 
right, it lost its power over those for whom He allowed it 
to touch Him.® In the same way, as St. Paul here tells 
us, the curse of the Law fell upon our Lord when He 
hung upon a tree, but it had no right or claim over Him, 
and so all those who had hitherto been bound under a 
curse to the full observance of all its precepts were set 
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free from that obligation because He had innocently paid 
the penalty for them. Thus did our Lord, after perfectly 
fulfilling the Law in His own Person, both as to its pre- 
cepts and its types, after raising men to a state in which its 
guidance was to them superseded by the interior principle 
of charity and the grace of the Holy Ghost, and in which 
they could thus attain its end in all spiritual perfection, 
take away all its penal obligation upon the chosen people, 
except so far as, being a fresh promulgation of the eternal 
moral Law, it was obligatory on all men under pain of 
sin. 

And, still further, according to the doctrine of St. Paul, 
our Lord at the same time and by the same great action 
of His death upon the Cross, did away with the Law in 
another respect. The Law was a barrier of separation | 
between the Jews and the Gentiles, who were henceforth 
to be alike the children of God in Him, both inheriting, as 
St. Paul insists, the promises made to Abraham while he 
was as yet uncircumcised, many generations before the 
Mosaic Law was given to his descendants. ‘For He is 
our Peace,’ says the Apostle, ‘Who hath made both of 
us one, and hath taken away the middle wall of partition 
between us, the enmities, in His flesh, making void the law 
of commandments contained in precepts.” Thus what was 
merely national and distinctive and exclusive in the Law, 
ceased to exist even for the Jews after our Lord’s sacrifice, 
and it would have been against the truth of our Lord’s 
work to have imposed it upon the Gentile Christians. 
Here we have one reason of St. Paul’s resolute resistance 
to the attempt so to impose it, a resistance Providen- 
tially committed to him as having been so exceedingly 
zealous for the Law, though in it he only followed out 
the principle on which St. Peter had acted in the first 
admission of the Gentiles, and which was formally pro- 
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mulgated by the Council at Jerusalem. Yet this, as 
St. Paul more than once says, was not to make the 
Law of no effect, but rather to establish it. It was to 
widen the range of its obligation by bringing the 
Gentiles under it as far as its obligation did not fall away 
when the shadow gave way to the substance. For the 
object of the Law was the service of God, and the true 
service of God, to which all its provisions pointed, was 
more universally known and more perfectly and more 
easily practised, under higher sanctions and nobler hopes, 
and with more powerful assistances of grace, under the 
new dispensation of the Gospel. 

These thoughts may help us to understand what our 
Lord intended to signify when He said that He had not 
~ come to destroy, but to fulfil, the Law. As He adds the 
Prophets to the Law in this sentence, it seems right that 
we ‘should ponder also on that wonderful fulfilment of 
Prophecy which is found in all that He did and in every 
particular mystery of His Life. To draw this out in its 
proper development would be to relate the whole of our 
Lord’s Life. But we may suppose, that in this place, 
where the Prophets are united to the Law, He may mean 
in particular that teaching of the Prophets which was in 
some sort the complement of and commentary upon the 
Mosaic legislature itself, as well as the whole system in 
which the Prophets had filled so conspicuous a position. 
It will be enough here to remark on the first of these two 
methods of fulfilment. The Prophets had often been 
made the teachers of a higher and more spiritual religion 
than that which was to be found in the letter of the Law 
itself, and in the ceremonial observances which it en- 
joined. Their teaching was of that kind to which belong 
the precepts of ‘mercy and not sacrifice,’!! ‘to do judg- 
ment and love mercy, and walk solicitous with God,’” 
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that God had no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
‘put that he turn from his way and live,’! or again, 
such teaching as that in the passage of Isaias in which 
God declares that He has no pleasure in formal fasts for 
debate and strife, but urges men ‘to break their bread 
to the hungry, and bring the needy and harbourless into 
their houses,’!* or again, that other, in which He pro- 
mises to the eunuchs who shall choose the things that 
please Him, ‘a place in His house better than sons and 
daughters.’1® In these, and a hundred other passages, 
the Prophets had anticipated, so to speak, the teaching of 
the Gospel itself. We may add to these instances the 
numberless spiritual teachings contained in the Psalms. 
Both Psalms and Prophets had also, in like manner, most 
pointedly foretold the extension of the privileges of the 
covenant with God to all nations, and the glories of the 
Catholic Church. These were special features in the 
prophetic teaching which our Lord came in a particular 
manner to fill up and develope. It may even be said 
that the Prophets, in this respect, belong as much to the 
New Testament as to the Old. Thus when our Lord 
said that He came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets, He 
may be understood as meaning that He was to carry out 
to its full perfection that development of the Law which 
had already been begun by the Prophets, as if these 
occupied an intermediate position in the counsels of 
God between Sinai and the Mountain of the Beatitudes. 
Thus the unity of His work with that of all former dis- 
pensations of God becomes more manifest. 

‘Amen, I say to you, until the heaven and the earth 
pass away, one iota’or one tittle shall not pass from the 
Law until all things be accomplished.’ The time is to 
come, as our Lord and the Apostles so often tell us, 
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when this heaven and earth are to pass away, that is, 
when this present epoch shall come to an end, the 
history of the human race and of God’s dealing with 
it in its stage of trial shall be closed, and the physical 
universe itself, which has been the scene of that history, 
shall be changed by a new creation into that ‘new 
heavens and new earth,’ of which we are told in the 
Apocalypse, which are to form the habitation of the 
children of God in His eternal kingdom. This ap- 
proaching end or change of all things was ever before 
the mind of our Lord as a familiar thought, as it was 
a little later the constant contemplation of the early 
Christians, supporting them in the struggles and suf- 
ferings which they had to endure from the diabolical 
cruelty of the persecutors, and dwarfing in its grand 
outlines all that was to be intermediate between their 
own time and itself, so that they had even to be warned 
by the Apostles not to expect too soon the consumma- 
tion of all things. The Law was a part of the great 
counsel of God in His dealings with man, and had its 
particular office in the preparation of His chosen people, 
and through His chosen people, of the world at large, 
for the execution of the great design of the Incarnation 
and of man’s Redemption. It had been most carefully 
drawn and designed with regard to that great purpose, 
and not one of its features or parts but had a reference 
thereto. It was not therefore to be torn up, as it were, 
and thrown aside, like a code or system of human in- 
vention, but every part of it was to be fulfilled according 
to that measure of fulfilment, as has been already ex- 
plained, which belongs to it. In this sense its fulfilment 
was to occupy in the execution of God’s designs the 
space of time which was to remain until the consumma- 
tion of all things, and, when that fulfilment was perfectly 
accomplished, that intervening period would also be at 
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anend. For God reverences, as we may say, His own 
handiwork, and does not change His counsel. He 
makes what He establishes for a time, serve for a time, 
and what He designs to endure He makes to endure. 
As His designs unfold themselves in their fulfilment, the 
beginning is not broken off and contradicted by what 
follows, but flows on, as it were, in a wider and fuller 
channel. The order in the works of God to which the 
Law belonged was indefinitely higher and nobler than 
that which includes the whole physical universe, because 
that order related to His moral and spiritual kingdom, 
and to His government of the intelligent beings whom 
He has elevated to the dignity of sons through our Lord, 
and whom He intends through Him to make, as St. Peter 
says, ‘partakers of His own nature,’!® in the possession 
of Himself for ever. This order, then, transcends in 
dignity everything that is material and perishable in His 
kingdom, and thus it is literally true, as our Lord says 
elsewhere, that it is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away, than for one iota or one tittle of the Law to fail. 

It is part of the providential rule of God with 
regard to the imparting to men of the knowledge which 
He vouchsafes to communicate to them of Himself, His 
Will, and His Law, that these should be communicated 
to them not immediately by His own interior action 
upon their minds and hearts, but by means of men like 
themselves. The whole passage on which we are com- 
menting is mainly occupied with the function of enlight- 
enment, instruction, and example to which the disciples 
were destined in the counsels of our Lord. But it belongs 
to the dignity of the Law of God, in whatever stage and 
form it has to be handed on to men by those who are 
appointed as the teachers of others, that they should 
show themselves at least so far worthy of their commis- 
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sion as that their lives and examples should not contradict 
their teaching before God and man. This is the truth 
on which our Lord now proceeds to insist. He had 
said two things which showed the very high reverence in 
which He held the Law which had been given of old. 
He had not come to destroy it, or even to leave it 
alone; He had come to take it up, to fulfil it, and to 
make it perfect. And in the second place, it was the 
decree of God that in the fulfilment and. perfection 
which it was to receive at His hands, it was to abide 
unto the end of time, until heaven and earth should pass 
away. These two considerations are given, as it seems, 
as the grounds on which He now declares that exact 
fulfilment of His Law in their own persons which He 
expects on the part of those who are to be commis- 
sioned to teach it. 

‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these com- 
mandments, which are the least, and shall so teach men, 
shall be called least in the kingdom of Heaven.’ It 
has already been explained that this familiar phrase 
of our Lord’s, the kingdom of Heaven, admits of 
various meanings, all in relation to that which is its 
primary signification. And it seems natural to assign 
these particular meanings in various passages which 
require them, according to that side or aspect of the 
kingdom of which the context treats. Here there can be 
no doubt that the particular aspect which is before the 
mind is that of the teaching or promulgating of the law 
of the kingdom. The meaning, therefore is, that a 
teacher who violates a commandment is least in the 
kingdom of Heaven, while one who practises first, and 
then teaches, is great in the same office. It is the rule 
of the kingdom, that no office or vocation, however high, 
is of itself a passport to the higher grades of glory in 
Heaven, which are to be allotted in consideration of 
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sanctity and merit alone. High, then, as is the office of 
teacher in the kingdom on earth, the reward of the 
teacher will be measured according to the conformity of 
his life to the doctrine which he preaches, and not 
according to the dignity of the office in itself He may 
escape the notice of men when he breaks the command- 
ment which he enjoins upon others, but he cannot 
deceive the eye of God. He is the least in the kingdom. 
And on the other hand, it is a great thing, and worthy of 
a great reward, first to practise in perfection all that we 
have to teach. 

In another sense also these words are true, even with 
regard to the success and authority of the teachers in the 
eyes of men. Men are very keen-eyed to perceive the 
inconsistencies of their teachers, and though God may 
sometimes use men who have great and obvious imper- 
fections to be the instructors of others, yet as an ordinary 
rule it may be said that men do not listen to the teaching 
of those whose lives are at variance with that teaching, 
and that, when the divergence or contrariety is not on 
the surface, the words of a teacher whose own spiritual 
life is feeble or dead fall hollow and powerless upon the 
ears of others. There is a false sound about them which 
deprives them of force, and, at the same time, the grace 
of God, which alone can give true efficacy to preaching 
or teaching, does not move the hearts of the hearers 
when it does not reign in the heart of the speaker. 
And thus, even in the sight of men, the least and the 
great in the kingdom of Heaven are distinguished the one 
from the other. Even when eloquence, learning, address, 
and all other human qualities are in their perfection, the 
work of God has not its true power in the mouth of a 
speaker whose aims or life are worldly, who is the prey of 
ambition, or jealousy, who nourishes any secret aversion 
in his heart, or whose passions are untamed and _ his 
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body unmortified. On the other hand, when all external 
attractions are wanting, when the speech is halting, and 
the voice feeble, and the argument confused, it yet often 
happens that the word of God moves the audience in a 
marvellous manner, and produces in them a great change 
of life, because the heart is pure and humble and simple, 
and on fire with the love of God. 

The expression used by our Lord with regard to the 
least commandments has often been supposed to refer to 
the distinctions made by the Pharisees and other Jewish 
teachers, by whom the commandments of the Law were 
divided into greater and less. However this may be, it 
seems certain that the whole passage has a tacit reference 
to those teachers, and that our Lord had in His mind, in 
the words which have just been explained, the great 
difference between their lives and their doctrine to which 
in more than one place He afterwards drew attention. 
Thus the words which now follow fall into their natural 
connection. ‘For I say unto you, that unless your 
justice abound more than that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
Here were teachers who were held in universal respect as 
sitting in the chair of Moses. They were the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the holy nation—for although our 
Lord does not use the names Priests and Levites, out 
of respect, as it seems, to their sacred character, it can 
hardly be doubted that the persons of whom He was 
speaking were Priests and Levites as well as Scribes 
and Pharisees. The names which He does use, more- 
over, imply a special profession of religious life, as well 
as the cultivation of sacred learning. It has already 
been said, that up to the time at which our Lord spoke 
thus, there are no traces of any violent opposition on 
their part to His preaching. Yet it is remarkable that, 
almost in the same breath as that in which He had 
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spoken so highly and reverentially of the Law, He 
should speak so openly in terms of general censure of 
the recognized expounders of that Law, the Ministers 
of the Temple, and the class of persons in the nation 
who made the most open and continual profession of 
a more than ordinary exactness in the discharging of 
all religious duties. They were, as a general rule, 
looked up to as examples and standards of conduct, 
and the purity which He required in those who were to 
fill in His own kingdom an office analogous to theirs, 
could hardly be expressed more forcibly than by the 
strong and plain language in which, without explaining 
except incidentally in what it was that He found fault 
with them, He declares that the disciples shall not even 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, unless their justice be 
more abundant than that of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
There is no longer any question about greatness or little- 
ness in the kingdom. The very door of it is to be shut 
against them, unless they far surpass those whom they 
had perhaps been brought up to venerate as patterns and 
authorities in the service of God. 

We are so accustomed to consider the name of Pharisee 
as a name of reproach, as one that implies hypocrisy, 
hardness, external religion combined with interior im- 
purity, a scrupulous regard for positive and minor ob- 
servances as accompanied by a neglect of the weightier 
matters of the Divine Law, that we can hardly understand 
without an effort how much there must have been of 
surprise and of a sort of alarm in the minds of the 
disciples on whose ears these words of our Lord first 
fell. They were enforced with remarkable emphasis by 
the very phrase which He used to introduce, ‘I say unto 
you,’ in which it is natural to see much of the majesty 
and authority which pervade the whole of the utterances 
of our Lord in this Sermon. We must now attempt to 
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draw out briefly what can be gathered from these sayings 
of our Lord as to the justice of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
which He here condemns as unworthy of an entrance 
into the heavenly kingdom. 

In the first place, our Lord finds fault with the Pharisees 
because their practice did not correspond to their teach- 
ing. ‘They say and do not,’ He says of them in that 
great discourse concerning them which St. Matthew gives 
us at the end of his account of our Lord’s teaching in 
the Temple, which will have to be explained at length 
in a later portion of the present work, and which may be 
considered as summing up all His reproaches to them.!” 
This is a charge which is entirely in keeping with the 
passage before us, where our Lord has just insisted on 
the necessity of that correspondence which was wanting 
in the Pharisees. He is here, however, speaking of 
justice or righteousness, and there must therefore have 
been some faults in their practice of what they considered 
such, which did not lie only in the fact that they taught 
what they did not practise. In the second place, their 
justice was mainly external, and there seem good grounds 
for thinking that they did not consider sins of thought as 
to be avoided with the same strictness as sins of action, 
and that they did not require that the intention of the 
heart should always accompany the external observance 
of the Law. We may gather this from the explanations 
of the commandments which follow immediately upon 
this passage, and which seem to be intended to correct 
the imperfect teaching which prevailed at the time among 
the Jews, which teaching must have been that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Another point in which their 
practice of virtue was faulty, was that they did their good 
works in order to be seen of men, and with a distinct 
view to human applause and esteem. This, again, is 
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spoken of in those subsequent portions of the Sermon 
on the Mount which deal with the great religious duties of 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. Again, we find our Lord 
elsewhere reproaching them with a perverse insisting 
on matters of minor importance, such as giving tithe 
of mint, anise, and cummin, while they neglected the 
weightier matters of the Law, judgment and mercy and 
faith. In the same way they allowed their traditions to 
override plain duties, such as that of the maintenance of a 
father or mother, which could be evaded by the nominal 
consecration of property to the service of the Temple. 
And, again, their practice of justice and piety was all 
vitiated by their self-righteousness, the complacency with 
which they regarded their own service to God, their 
entire want of humility and of the consciousness of their 
need of forgiveness and indulgence at the hands of God, 
which made them give Him thanks that they were not 
as other men, aud look down on others, as in the case 
of the Publican. 

All these features combine to make up a picture of a 
strict severe external observance of religious duties, 
which at the same time admitted of very great impurity 
of heart. The one safeguard against so miserable a 
state in the case of the teachers of religion would have 
been that conformity between doctrine and practice on 
which our Lord insists in the case of His own disciples. 
That would have prevented, at least, that binding heavy 
and insupportable burthens and laying them on men’s 
shoulders, which burthens the teachers would not move 
with one of their fingers, of which He speaks.!§ It would 
have led to the interior humility and simplicity of inten- 
tion which were wanting in the Pharisees, and have saved 
them also from that mistaken estimate of the relative 
importance of different obligations which is one of the 
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reproaches made against them. At the same time, the 
mere rehearsal of the chief points of our Lord’s charge 
against them is enough to justify the severe language 
in which He closed even the doors of the kingdom of 
Heaven against teachers such as they. For God is the 
searcher of hearts, and He can never accept a service 
which is merely external. He considers the thoughts 
and intentions of men as well as their outward actions, 
and cannot possibly fail either to detect hypocrisy or to 
reject it. 

But it must be remembered, also, that what our Lord 
condemns is hypocrisy, and not external religion as 
such. For external religion may be internal also, and 
the religion of the heart, in such rational creatures as 
man, necessarily expresses itself externally. Our justice 
is to exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees. We 
are to do all that they did in the way of justice, and 
more than they did besides. Even as to those minor 
matters, the importance of which they so much exagge- 
rated, the tithing of ‘mint, and anise, and cummin,’ our 
Lord tells them ‘these things ye ought to have done,. 
and not leave those undone.’!® There have been persons 
who have considered the condemnation passed upon 
the Pharisees, as excusing Christians from all external 
and ceremonial observances, while in truth these have 
their own value in the service of God, and are often 
the safeguards of that interior religion of which they 
are the natural expression, imposed upon us, moreover, 
by the authority of positive enactments of the Church, 
and so giving us the opportunity of obedience, as well 
as securing the decency and beauty and reverence which 
are essential qualities in the homage which is offered to 
the Divine Majesty. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Gospel Law as to Anger. 
St. Matt. v. 31 ; Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


THE justice of which our Lord spoke when He declared 
to His disciples that their justice must abound more than 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, cannot be limited to 
any special virtue, but must be understood as embracing 
all the duties of a holy life, whether in relation to God, 
our neighbours, or ourselves. But our Lord does not 
proceed at once to give special directions as to the duties 
which relate to God, although these are not omitted, 
as we shall see, in the Sermon on the Mount. He 
begins with some of the commandments which regulate 
our duties to our neighbour, perhaps because it was most 
natural that as to them the false or imperfect teaching of 
the Pharisees should have been most at variance with the 
intentions of God in giving the commandments, and 
should have produced the greatest mischief in souls. 
This mischief had been caused, in great measure, by the 
loss of true knowledge about God in connection with the 
several duties to man which were protected by the 
commandments of the second Table. Our Lord’s correc- 
tions may be said to be based upon the restoration 
of this knowledge. 

The fifth commandment given on Mount Sinai had 
simply forbidden murder. In doing this, it had repub- 
lished the natural law on a point on which, of all others, 
it was likely that the passions of men would lead them to 
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interfere with the ordinance of God the Creator, to Whom 
alone it belongs to take away life as to give it. The 
letter of the commandment forbade only the outward 
and extreme act of taking away the life of man. But, 
inasmuch as desires and intentions are open to the judg- 
ments of God as well as actions, it is clear that He 
could not give a law condemning guilt which was limited 
to the external act alone. The sin which is committed 
in murder must begin in the heart and intention, other- 
wise it would not be the sin of murder in the eyes of 
God. That which makes it murder, therefore, is the 
malice and evil intention of the heart, and these God 
could not possibly allow. The outward act might be the 
result of an accident or of mistake, and in those cases 
the sin would not be committed, though the outward act 
would take place. Even in human judgment the sin 
would be considered to be committed, as to its guilt, if 
the execution of the wicked design had been accidentally 
hindered from following on its conception. Nevertheless, 
as it appears, the Law of God was so far interpreted as if 
it had been a merely human and civil law by the 
Pharisees, that their teaching did not go beyond the 
prohibition of the outward act. It is this interpretation 
which is corrected by our Lord. He takes the command- 
ment, as it were, at its root and principle, and points out 
that it forbids the very beginning of the evil passion, 
which, when carried to its full development, ends in 
actual murder. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said to them of old, 
Thou shalt not kill, and he that shall kill (any one) shall 
be guilty of the judgment.’ The first clause of, the 
sentence is to be found in the Decalogue as rehearsed in 
Exodus and in Deuteronomy.! The latter part is an 
addition, as it seems, made in the traditional teaching of 
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the Jewish schools, and specifying the legal tribunal 
before which causes of homicide were to be brought. 
Here again we may trace the influence of a false 
teaching, inasmuch as the whole sentence, as quoted by 
our Lord, might seem to leave out the fundamental 
notion of the guilt of murder as a sin against God, the 
Creator and Father of all, the Lord of life and death, 
the Founder and Guardian of human society, and to 
limit the sin, as well as the judgment of the sin, to the 
external act, as dealt with by the human tribunal—as if 
a murderer had been declared guilty of what could be 
brought before the judgment of that tribunal, and of 
nothing more. 

Our Lord next places His own legislation in direct 
contrast to the interpretation thus put upon the Law of 
Moses. ‘ But I say unto you, every one who is angered 
against his brother shall be guilty of the judgment, and 
any one that shall say to his brother, ‘“ Raca,” shall be 
guilty of the council, and whoever shall say to his 
brother, “ Fool!” shall be guilty even unto the gehenna 
of fire.’ There are here three grades of sin, and corre- 
sponding to them three grades of punishment. For the 
phrases, ‘guilty of the judgment,’ or ‘guilty of the 
council,’ seem to show that the persons of whom they are 
used came under the jurisdiction of the tribunals which 
are severally named, and were liable to the punishments 
which those tribunals had the power to inflict. The 
three degrees of sin are clearly marked out by our Lord, 
Whose words only require a short commentary to make 
the distinction intelligible. The sin begins in the heart, 
and may stop there, or go on further to word or to deed. 
As to the deed, our Lord does not add any new legisla- 
tion. His words refer entirely to three degrees of anger, 
deliberately felt or expressed. The first is the interior 
fault of deliberate anger fully consented to. The second 
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is the same anger expressed in words which signify con- 
tempt as well as ill-will, for such seems to be the meaning 
of the word ‘ Raca.’ The third degree is also in word, 
but the word ‘ Fool,’ by which the interior feeling is ex- 
pressed, must be taken in its Scriptural signification, 
according to which it implies a judgment on those to 
whom it is applied that they are in a state of sin, aliena- 
tion from God, and reprobation.? And although the 
words in which the anger is in each case expressed more 
directly imply a judgment that a person is such or 
such, than a wish that he be and should be treated as 
one who deserves that judgment, still the ill-will and 
malicious wish cannot be excluded in this case when the 
question is as to the degree of anger. There are then 
these three stages of increasing and deepening anger, 
first conceived in the heart, and then deliberately ex- 
pressed, against which our Lord proceeds to denounce 
corresponding degrees of condemnation and punishment. 

The distinction of these degrees of condemnation and 
punishment may be explained as follows. Our Lord 
takes up the words of the gloss on the commandment, 
and uses them to express, in the first instance, His own 
high legislation on the subject. The word ‘judgment,’ as 
has been already seen, seems to refer to a legal and 
human tribunal. Offences of homicide were judged on 
the spot—that is, in the town or country where they 
took place—by tribunals which had the power of in- 
flicting death. This is the ‘judgment,’ which, according 
to the law, was incurred by an act of homicide. As to 
this, our Lord says that deliberate anger is the same as 
the act to which it might lead, just as with regard to the 


2 For example, ‘That foolish people that dwell in Sichem' (Ecclus. 
i. 25) of the Samaritans who were heretics and schismatics. ‘Thou 
speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh’ (Job ii. 10) of Job's 
wife, who is advising her husband to curse God and die. ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God' (Psalm lii. 2). 
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next commandment, He lays down that a lustful look is 
the same as the committal in the heart of the act of 
adultery. Therefore interior anger is liable to the same 
punishment as actual homicide, because it is, in truth, 
homicide in the heart. This is the first degree of 
the sin of anger, and the punishment which is due 
to it. 

Our Lord then passes on to a second degree of the 
sin and of the punishment. Besides the local, and in 
some sense, inferior tribunals, there was the great council 
of the nation, which sat at Jerusalem, and to which it 
may have been possible to appeal in the former cases. 
The sentence of this tribunal was heavier and more 
solemn, it was more of a religious character, and the 
punishment which it inflicted seems to have been that of 
stoning, as in the case of St. Stephen, and to have set a 
special brand upon the name of those on whom it was 
carried out. Our Lord then applies the sentence of this 
higher tribunal to the second degree of the sin of anger, 
which differs from the former in two respects, in that it 
is expressed in words, and not confined to the heart, and 
that it implies a kind of contempt and execration of the 
person with whom we are angry. Thus he that saith to 
his brother, ‘ Raca,’ is in danger of the judgment of the 
council, the highest earthly tribunal which was known to 
the chosen people of God. For the expression of anger 
is, as the Scripture says, like ‘the letting out water.’ 
When anger is confined to the heart in which it is con- 
ceived, it injures only the person who feels it and the 
person towards whom it is felt. To express it is to enter 
on a sort of ‘private war,’ which may rage to an indefi- 
nite extent, and which is an injury to the public peace as 
well as to the persons concerned. It is right, therefore, 
that such expressions of anger should be considered as 
a public wrong, such as might be punished by the 
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tribunal which had it in charge to protect the peace and 
general good of the holy nation. 

There remains yet a further degree of the sin of anger, 
which involves not only its outward expression in words, 
but something more heinous even than interior contempt, 
inasmuch as it implies the desire that the person with 
whom we are angry may be alienated from God. It prac- 
tically amounts to a distinct imprecation of God’s anger 
upon him. Our Lord most probably uses, in each case, 
the very lightest words which would express the thoughts 
and wishes which He meant to condemn, for this is the 
way in which Holy Scripture usually speaks. But the 
distinction between the several kinds of judgment and 
wrath is easily grasped. The measure of guilt which 
is allotted to the last corresponds exactly to that distinc- 
tion. In the first case, our Lord teaches that the guilt of 
deliberate anger is worthy of the same punishment as the 
act of murder itself. In the case of deliberate anger, 
expressed in words which convey contempt and ill-will, 
He allots what was a severer judgment than the last, 
both in the manner in which death was inflicted, and 
also on account of the character of the tribunal from 
which the sentence came. In this case the tribunal 
represented the whole of the chosen nation, and had 
a sacred as well as an universal character. So far there 
is no difficulty in understanding the passage. But, in order 
to find, for the third form of the sin of anger, a still more 
terrible punishment, our Lord could name nothing less 
than the chastisement inflicted by God Himself upon His 
enemies, the ‘gehenna of fire.’ But this exactly answers 
to the third and gravest phase of the sin, which appears 
to include, as has been said, the formal wish that the 
person against whom anger is conceived may be num- 
bered amongst the enemies of God, and exposed to 
chastisement and reprobation from Him. Thus a 
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deliberate angry imprecation, such as is only too com- 
monly to be heard when men who know something about 
God are quarrelling, is worthy of that sentence which the 
utterer would inflict on the object of his wrath. His 
words imply the desire that his enemy may be treated 
by God as the object of His eternal wrath, and he 
himself shall have that same measure meted out to him. 

This whole doctrine of our Lord is best understood by 
giving its due force to the relationship under which He 
regards both the parties in the case of anger. For He 
introduces as His own and insists upon throughout, the 
term ‘brother.’ The first murder that was ever committed 
was that of a brother, and the cry of ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ is the cry of degenerate and corrupt 
man, wishing to dispense himself from the obligation of 
brotherly love and duty in order to indulge his passions. 
The natural relationship between man and man is that 
of brotherhood, however distant may be the link by 
which any two men are actually united in a common 
parent. In the order of supernatural elevation of which 
our Lord is the Author by means of His Incarnation, 
this relationship is renewed by a closer and nobler tie, 
because we are made children of the Father Who is in 
Heaven, and all brethren one to another in Jesus Christ. 
This relationship gives new force ‘and sanction to the 
duty of charity, and in consequence, a deeper and more 
lurid colour to the sin of anger. It places the subject 
and the object of anger so close together that the 
passion which separates them becomes a violation of 
natural piety on a higher line, and a sin against God, 
the Author and Father of the new creation, as well as 
the Author and Father of the natural order. It enforces 
on the brethren in the new family of our Lord the 
observance of His own peculiar law of charity, and the 
imitation of His own example of the tenderest and most 
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self-sacrificing love. The same relationship sheds a new 
light also on the stages of the sin which have been 
considered, and on the judgment severally pronounced 
upon them by our Lord. The interior passion is still 
worthy of the same punishment as the outward act—that 
is the common law in the kingdom of our Lord. The 
outward expression of anger and contempt becomes 
a sin against the peace of the whole Church, and so 
its guilt is represented as parallel to that of a crime 
which\is liable to the severest sentence which the repre- 
sentative council of the ancient people of God could 
inflict. As to the third case, it cannot but be one of 
the blackest acts of malice to desire that a person against 
whom we feel anger may be alienated from and under 
the ban of the God of infinite charity, Who has shown 
Himself so loving and compassionate in the formation of 
the supernatural brotherhood in which our Lord has 
collected us, and a sin of such malice is most justly 
doomed to the loss in itself of that love and those 
privileges, of which it has ventured to desire the forfeiture 
in others. This is the state of separation from. God by 
mortal sin, the corresponding punishment of which is 
found in the eternal fires of Hell. 

Our Lord then next proceeds to lay down a precept 
with regard to the same subject, which expresses in the 
most forcible manner, the importance which He attaches 
to that charity which would make the sin of anger almost 
impossible. ‘If, therefore, thou art offering thy gift 
before the altar, and there shouldst remember that thy 
brother hath something against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go first to be reconciled unto thy 
brother, and then thou shalt come and offer thy gift.’ 
It is universally recognized as of extreme obligation, 
that a sacrifice once begun should not be interrupted, 
and that an offering once brought to the altar should not 
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be withdrawn. Our Lord does not bid us withdraw our 
offering, but His teaching implies that a sacrifice offered 
to God cannot be acceptable as long as there is any 
resentment, or aversion, or feeling of animosity, in the 
heart of him who offers it. On no other account, save 
that of absolute necessity, must a sacrifice be interrupted. 
But it is a matter of absolute necessity that so vital an 
impediment to the spirit which is requisite for a sacrifice 
as any feeling contrary to charity, should be removed. 
And as our Lord tells us, it must be removed at once, 
supposing of course that an actual reconciliation is 
immediately possible. In such a case the gift is to 
be left before the altar. It is not even enough that 
all animosity should be laid down interiorly, because 
there are two parties concerned, and the reconciliation 
is not perfect until each has given his consent. This 
is the perfection of the commandment of mutual charity 
and the full condonation of all injuries, which must be 
carried out with such urgency that the direct worship 
of God may be laid aside for a time, rather than the 
risk incurred of the offering of a sacrifice to Him by 
a heart in which there is lurking any ill-will against a 
brother. That is enough to mar entirely any such 
offering. And, on the other hand, it may be gathered 
from our Lord’s precept that there can be no condition 
of heart which can secure with more absolute certainty 
the favour of God for any one who offers to Him 
sacrifice or service of any kind, than this of perfect 
charity and the forgiveness of injuries, and the humility 
which seeks for pardon and reconciliation when any 
offence has been given. 

In cases such as that which is mentioned by our Lord, 
there will often be a difficulty or an impossibility as to 
the literal execution of the precept which He gives. 
For the brother who has something against us may be 
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at a distance, or on some other account it may be 
difficult to approach him. But the principle which our 
Lord here lays down is of very wide application indeed, 
and extends far beyond the particular case which He 
has given as an instance. That principle is, that nothing 
is to be offered to God, no access to Him attempted, 
nothing undertaken in His service, and the like, until 
every cloud that hangs between our brother and our- 
selves is removed as far as it lies in our power to remove 
it, and until absolute peace and charity reign in our 
hearts. Our Lord gives the instance in which the 
existence of such a cloud is only remembered when 
we are before the altar to make our oblation, and it is 
therefore easy to see how much more imperatively the 
rule applies to greater differences, quarrels, or aversions, 
which cannot be forgotten. Again, in a Christian sense, 
the words ‘our brother having aught against us,’ will 
apply to hard thoughts and judgments, to feelings of 
displeasure and ill-will, as well as to words and actions, 
even if the feelings and judgments have been kept 
entirely to ourselves and not manifested in word or by 
any other sign whatever. <A feeling of sourness or harsh- 
ness in our own minds is enough to constitute the case 
in which we must reconcile ourselves, at least in heart, 
to our brother before we can offer our gift. Such a 
feeling of aversion, dislike, or severe judgment, may be 
grounded on what our brother is as well as on what 
he may have done. It may extend to classes and 
nations as well as to single persons, and the principle 
which our Lord here proclaims applies to all prejudices 
and bitternesses whatsoever, such as exist sometimes 
within the Church, and among persons, or classes of 
persons, who are devoted by profession or choice to the 
service of God itself. There have been times when 
rivalries or jealousies among ecclesiastical persons, or 
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between religious bodies, may have produced just the 
sort of hardness in the heart which our Lord here speaks 
of. For such men often feel more for the interests and 
honour of the class to which they belong, than for 
personal matters, and they are often liable to the tempta- 
tion of narrowness of mind in wishing to be alone or 
foremost in the pursuit of the objects to which they are 
devoted. 

In all such cases the good work, whatever it may be, 
will not go on well, as long as there is a flaw in the 
perfect charity and peace of the soul. The rule 
applies to prayer, where dryness and difficulty are very 
often the punishment of severe thoughts of others, or of 
censorious words, inconsiderately spoken. It applies, 
of course, with particular closeness of application, 
to the offering of the Christian Sacrifice, or to the 
intimate union of the soul with our Lord in Holy 
Communion. It applies to any work of zeal or of piety, 
or again to the daily practices of personal religion or 
of mortification, penance, or to the functions of the 
sacred ministry. All these are in truth the oblation 
of something to God, either of absolute duty or of 
voluntary service, and in all cases the access to Him 
must first be laid open by the entire clearing away from 
the soul of everything that can be against us in His 
sight on account of our dealings with our brother. 

It need hardly be said that this precept of our Lord, 
which is partly a matter of necessity and partly a matter 
of counsel, at least as to any external steps that may 
be taken towards the most perfect reconciliation, in- 
cludes in principle the observance of the great law of 
charity and unity on which our duties as members of 
the Church are built, as well as the law which regulates 
our conduct one to another. When our Lord, at a 
later period of His teaching, laid down the great precept 
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of ‘fraternal correction,’ which is one of the laws of 
the Christian society, He introduced the authority of 
the Church as having jurisdiction over her children in 
matters of this sort, and if the person who is corrected 
will not hear the Church, he is to be unto us as a 
heathen or a publican.? In the Sermon on the Mount, 
He has not yet drawn out the doctrine as to the Church, 
although, as has been seen, it seems to underlie much 
of what He says. But it must be clear to all that 
our Lord, Who is so strict in requiring the most sincere 
fraternal charity among those who belong to His king- 
dom, cannot be less strict in what He demands of us 
as to the observance of fraternal charity in the larger 
sense in which it is the law of our membership in the 
One Visible Body of the Church Catholic. And if we 
are to leave our gifts before the altar, in order first to 
be reconciled to our brother if he have aught against 
us, much more is it idle, and even disrespectful and 
insulting to God, to bring to His feet any offering of 
zeal, any effort to extend His kingdom, to preach His 
faith or administer His sacraments, if we are in any 
way, either by our own choice or from the circumstances 
of our position, rebels against that law of charity which 
is violated by schism or heresy, by any insubordination 
to the authorities by which the Catholic Church is ruled, 
or by any separation from her world-wide unity. In 
that case it is not one brother who has aught against 
us, but the whole body of our brethren in Christ, whose 
rights are trampled under foot, and who appear against 
us before the altar of God. 

The passage before us, then, is one which should 
very deeply be pondered by those who think that they 
can serve God acceptably by works of zeal, the sacrifice 
of their substance, or their time, by their personal devo- 

3 St. Matt. xviii. 17. 
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tion, the defence of portions of the true doctrine of 
the Faith, prayers, austerities, almsdeeds, and the like, 
outside the unity of the Christian Church. The prin- 
ciple laid down by our Lord is enough of itself to 
warn them that nothing that they do can be acceptable 
to Him until they have made their peace with the 
wounded charity of the Church, and that, however great 
their labours, their industry, and their sacrifices, they 
may perhaps be used in some sort to serve to the welfare 
or enlightenment of others, but that all the while their 
own souls are wandering outside the pale of salvation. 
For though they ‘speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity,’ they are ‘become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ And though ‘they 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge,’ and though they ‘have faith, so as 
to remove mountains, and have not charity,’ they are 
nothing. And though they ‘bestow all their goods to 
feed the poor, and though they give their bodies to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth nothing.’4 

The doctrine which has now been laid down as to 
the instant reconciliation with our brother, even at the 
cost of a delay in some sacrifice offered to God, leads 
naturally to a more general precept, on which our Lord 
also insists with great emphasis, using, as is frequent 
with Him, the motive of holy fear to enforce His 
teaching. This general doctrine relates to quickness 
and thoroughness in getting rid at once of any obliga- 
tion that may lie upon our conscience, whether in regard 
of charity or of any other virtue. Our Lord puts the 
precept in a sort of parable, drawn from the circum- 
stances of ordinary litigation. ‘Be on good terms with 
thine adversary (in a suit) quickly, while as yet thou 
art in the way with him, lest perchance the adversary 
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deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and thou be cast into the prison. Amen, 
I say to thee, thou shalt not go forth thence until thou 
hast paid the last farthing.’ As long as two suitors have 
not yet entered the court, they may make the matter 
up between themselves on friendly terms, and by some 
fair compromise, which will leave each comparatively 
unhurt. But when the cause is once in court, there 
is no longer the opportunity for compromise, and justice 
must \be executed in all its rigour. The adversary de- 
livers the culprit to the judge, the judge hands him 
over to the officer of justice, and he must remain in 
prison, if condemned, until the full debt is paid. The 
parable is not explained by our Lord, but the principle 
of interpretation is clear from the manner in which He 
emphasizes His last words. In our present life we are 
on the way to the tribunal of God, and we haye the 
opportunity of making matters up, as it were, with those 
who have claims upon us or charges to make against 
us, whereas when the time for judgment comes, every- 
thing will be dealt with rigorously and exactly. ‘The 
image of the brother who has something against us, 
merges itself, as it were, in that of a complainant against 
us at the bar of our judge. It is natural, in the first 
instance, to apply this second precept in the same way 
as that which precedes and introduces it, to the case 
of faults against charity, which should be immediately 
remedied, as well as faults against justice, or any other 
virtue which brings us into relation with the rights of 
our brethren. The meaning would then be, that if we 
do not discharge at once all our obligations here, they 
will be exacted from us with very great rigour in the 
next world, or even in this, if they are such obligations 
as it suits the Providence of God to visit upon us here 
and now. 
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But it is clear that the precept extends to all cases in 
which we have an opportunity in this life, in any way 
whatever, of paying what would be our debts to the 
justice of God in the next world unless they be now 
satisfied. In this sense, our ‘adversary’ may be any 
person or anything which may stand against us before 
God’s judgment-seat. Thus some Christian writers 
have understood it of the law which we ought to have 
observed, or the duties of our state, or again, of our own 
conscience, or again, of the devil, who is our adversary, 
and will certainly accuse us then with all his malice and 
ingenuity, bringing up against us many faults which may 
have escaped our notice even when we have been most 
careful in self-examination. We cannot, of course, make 
agreements or compromises with him, and, if he is to be 
an adversary of whom we need be afraid, it must be 
because our own conduct with regard to the reproaches 
or warnings of our conscience has been negligent and 
faulty. Or again, some holy writers understand the 
adversary to be God Himself our Judge, Who may 
have many things against us, as our Lord says in the 
Apocalypse, with Whom we may make peace now in 
the easy terms of His indulgent and compassionate 
mercy, and by means of the immense power for can- 
celling sin which He has laid up for us in the sacraments 
and other means of grace in the Church, but Who will 
use to us His justice only when the time of grace has 
passed away. 

As we look around upon ourselves and the various 
“adversaries ’ which may meet us in our Christian course, 
we shall be struck with the manifold application of which 
this principle admits. For anything or any persons as 
to which or whom we may have duties or relations may 
become our adversary. Not only those whom we have 
offended or injured, even in thought, but those who have 
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offended or injured us, if we have not discharged in 
regard to them, for example, the duties of prayer, of 
forgiveness, and when there has been occasion, of fra- 
ternal correction, may become our adversaries in the 
sense of our Lord’s words. Again, any imperfect habit 
that we have contracted as to the discharge of our daily 
duties—such, for example, as the habit of haste or care- 
lessness in vocal prayers, of which St. Teresa has said 
that that and nothing else often keeps many souls from 
the gift of contemplation—may be our adversary which 
should be battled with at once. In this sense the rule 
applies to anything that hinders perfection in the full 
discharge of the duties of the vocation to which God has 
called us. Again, any excess in the way of attachment, 
sanguine hopes, too eager desires, inordinate fears which 
disturb and distress us and destroy the balance and 
peace of the soul, may be our adversaries which we ought 
at once to make it up with, in order to avoid losses and 
sufferings in the future. Any duty undischarged, any 
fault unconfessed and unatoned for in penance, any 
sacrifice to which we have been called by God, and 
which has not yet been made, any invitation unheeded, 
may be our adversary. And such adversaries may be 
almost numberless in the case of heedless persons 
who are not careful to examine their consciences, who 
are not attentive to inspirations, and who do not from 
time to time review the positive duties of their state of 
life as well as measure their general conduct carefully by 
the standard of God’s commandments. For such persons 
are liable to fall into a very large number of sins of 
omission, while they are also very likely to forget to. pray 
continually for the perfect forgiveness and cancelling, 
both as to guilt and pain, of the sins of which they are 
aware, and to omit the practice of penance by which 
their punishment might be done away with. 
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Christians will naturally see in the language of our 
Lord a reference to the justice of God as exercised in 
particular in the prison of Purgatory. For, in the first 
place, our Lord might have left the parable sufficiently 
complete for the general doctrine, irrespective of Pur- 
gatory, if He had not gone on to add the solemn words, 
about the prison, and the severe and exact payment 
which would there be insisted upon. His words are 
never superfluous or without a special design, and it 
certainly seems most reverential to Him to suppose that 
He has added this last clause with a special reference 
to the severe expiations of Purgatory, which contrast so 
wonderfully, in their very severity, with the gentle, easy 
terms upon which penance may be done in this life. 
Again, as He did not scruple in His allotment of the 
punishments for the various grades of the sin of anger to 
speak of Hell fire, even though in the earlier members of 
the sentence He had taken the imagery from the punish- 
ments inflicted by human tribunals, so it may be sup- 
posed that if in this parable He had intended to speak 
of the torments of Hell He would have used a more 
direct way of introducing them than the image of the 
prison. The notion of the prison seems naturally to 
imply a punishment which is terminable by the payment 
of the debt, and our Lord uses other images, such as 
that of casting into the external darkness and the like, 
for the eternal punishment of unforgiven sin. Again, the 
language about not coming out of the prison until the 
last farthing has been paid, although it may perhaps be 
understood of a payment that can never be finally 
made, is much more intelligible when it is applied to 
the sufferings in Purgatory, which are_to have an end, 
especially in a parable the object of which is to contrast 
two times and methods of discharging the same debt, 
in the one case easy, if taken in time, in the other case 
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extremely hard and difficult, if the opportunity is not 
taken. For these and other reasons it is clear that the 
application of this passage to Purgatory rests upon the 
most solid foundation in the direct meaning of our 
Lord’s own words. At the same time, inasmuch as He 
appeals here, as has been said, to the motive of holy 
fear, and as that motive is still more powerful when it 
takes in the consideration of the eternal torments of the 
lost\in Hell, there must be great profit in extending the 
meaning of the words in that manner. For Hell is indeed 
of all prisons the most fearful, not only on account of 
its torments, which surpass all others, but also on account 
of the circumstances which belong to no other prison 
in common with it, the pain of loss, the infinite despair, 
and the unending endurance of its punishments. In that 
case, the words ‘thou shalt not come forth thence until 
thou hast paid the last farthing,’ mean that it is a prison 
in which the last farthing can never be paid. 

We are now able to sum up the teaching of our Lord 
as to this counsel or precept of His which enjoins an 
immediate agreement with our ‘adversary.’ Our adver- 
sary may be considered as a person with whom we have 
some quarrel, or to whom we have done some injury, 
or who has in any way’a claim against us out of charity 
or justice before God. In this case, we are warned not 
to put off an instant discharge of the obligation. Or, 
as has been said, the adversary may be considered as 
a law, or a promise, or an inspiration, or our own 
conscience, or something which impedes our perfection 
or endangers our salvation, or God considered as our 
Judge, or death which brings us before His tribunal, or 
the devil whose miserable office it is to accuse us there. 
All these various senses may be combined in the one 
in which our adversary is said to be our own conscience, 
which insists on the law which binds us, on the promises 
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we have made, on the inspirations we have received, 
which urges us to be fit to die and stand before God 
and make ourselves secure against the devil, which warns 
us as to what must be done, or laid aside, in order to 
make our salvation or our perfection safe. This, then, 
is the meaning of the adversary. 

The motive appealed to is also plain. Our Lord, in 
order to enforce His counsel of speedy agreement, uses, 
as has been said, various phases of the motive of fear. 
It is something to be afraid of to feel out of peace with 
any one, or at a distance from God, or ill at ease in 
our own conscience. Such a state is a state of litigation 
and enmity, an enmity which makes itself keenly felt 
in its effect on our happiness, which affects our daily 
life or ordinary. duties, troubles us at our prayers and 
communions, rises up against us when we examine our 
conscience, haunts us in silent moments, and makes us 
afraid to die. If there were no worse torments than 
this to be endured, if we disobey our Lord’s counsel, 
it would still be ill-advised in us not to obey it. But 
there are worse indeed. The stage of litigation and self 
reproach may at any time be succeeded by the stage 
of justice. And it is a terrible thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God—all the more terrible because 
He has, in the first place, provided us so abundantly and 
with so much tender compassion with the means to 
make our reconciliation with Him and with our con- 
science certain, on the easiest terms and at the lightest 
cost, and because, therefore, we shall, in the second 
place, have been guilty of neglect of His provisions and 
ingratitude for His warnings, if that reconciliation has 
not been made. It remains, then, for us to ponder all 
the other fearful elements of the picture which He has 
sketched for us, the reproaches of our conscience when 
we stand before Him, the sense of our own neglect and 
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of our folly in not having repaired, at the expense of a 
little humiliation, penance, or mercifulness, what must 
now be atoned for in torments, which, unlike any 
penance we can do in this world, are as unable to 
gain us an advance in grace or merit as they are in 
themselves intense and painful—keeping us, moreover, 
from the sight of Him Whom we shall have seen as 
our Judge, and as a Judge Who might have been made 
gentle and loving, and Whom we have ourselves forced 
to be severe. And then must be added the pains 
themselves which are to. be endured, even for sins 
which appear to us slight,—the sufferings, in due pro- 
portion to every item of sin, and yet all almost infinitely 
heavier than any that can be endured in this world. 
For in that prison we shall be in the hands of the God 
of Justice, and the measure of His holiness and purity 
will be to some extent the measure of our punishment. 

Still further, all these considerations may be enhanced 
in force and severity, if we remember that lesser sins 
lead to greater, that negligence is the prelude to the 
most serious falls, and that’ even if our Lord had not 
directly before His mind the eternal pains of Hell when 
He spoke the words before us, the fear of those pains 
is, at all events, included in the principle which He 
lays down therein. Thus the most powerful form of 
the motive of holy fear may be used in these considera- 
tions also, to make us careful, in the daily purification 
of our own conscience, to set the terrors of His tribunal 
before us, and to be diligent to carry out, in all its 
developments, the merciful warning which He gives us 
to make at once agreement with our adversary. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Gospel Law as to Lust. 
St. Matt. vi. 31; Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


Our Lorp now passes on to that other commandment, 
which stands in the Decalogue next to that which forbids 
the indulgence of anger. The two passions of anger and 
sensuality, as has been hinted in a former part of this 
work, are very closely connected, and share with the 
greed for gain a miserable pre-eminence among the 
causes of the ruin of souls. There is a notable and 
significant change of method in our Lord’s treatment of 
the precept now before us, on which it may be well to 
pause for a moment, before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of details. 

It is remarkable, in the first place, that our Lord seems 
to hurry over the wide range of sins which belong to this 
head, and which are included in principle in the pro- 
hibition which He quotes from the Decalogue. There 
is, in this, a marked contrast in the manner in which 
He deals with these two commandments respectively. 
In the case of the commandment which forbids anger, 
He carefully discriminates various degrees of the offence, 
beginning with the interior feeling of the heart, and 
ending with its most sinful exterior expression. He 
allots a separate punishment to each degree, and then 
He draws, from the whole doctrine which He has been 
laying down, the beautiful and general lesson about 
agreement with our adversary. The image and the 
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language which He uses to illustrate this lesson seem to 
point to those most severe punishments which, in the 
justice of God, are allotted even to venial offences, but 
He seems still to speak of punishments which have an 
end. On the other hand, when He comes to speak of 
the commandment which forbids the sin of lust in all its 
manifold developments, He simply names one and the 
worst of these crimes, and then declares that a deliberate 
look of concupiscence, which includes, of course, the 
interior evil desire, is before God as the fully accom- 
plished sin of adultery, because adultery has already 
been committed in the heart. He draws out no degrees 
or shades of this terrible sin, nor does He speak as if 
any of its forms were to be punished in a lighter way 
than the rest. And then He passes at once to the great 
practical lesson, severe as it is, on which the whole 
doctrine of Catholic morality as to the cutting off of 
occasions of sin may be said to rest. Here again He 
appeals to the motive of holy fear, but it is at once the 
fear of the utmost penalties which God will inflict upon 
sinners—the penalties of the fire of Hell. Everything is 
to be sacrificed at once in the face of so terrible a 
danger, even the right eye or the right hand, and the 
lesson that is conveyed by the very form in which our 
Lord has cast His warning is that an occasion of sin, 
even though it come from something most dear and most 
precious to us, will, if it is not cut off, plunge us into 
those dreadful flames—that God will not give us the 
grace to resist the danger when we have not had the 
courage to cut off the source of the danger, however 
closely it may be interwoven with our very life. 

‘Ve have heard that it was said to them of old, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. But I say to you that who- 
soever shall look upon a woman to lust after her hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart.’ The 
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brevity with which our Lord passes over this great com- 
mandment, which strikes at the root of a sin which has 
perhaps been more destructive of human salvation than 
any other, is to be set down to His great repugnance to 
soil His pure and blessed lips with even the mention of 
such matters. The sins of lust which are included 
under the prohibition of the sixth commandment are 
indeed manifold and various, and when, on account of 
the miserable power of these temptations over the soul, 
these multitudinous forms of degradation have to be 
counted over and classed by the moral theologian, who 
is bound to be acquainted with them as the physician is 
bound to be acquainted with all, even the most loath- 
some, forms of bodily disease, they fill a very large space 
in the volumes which contain the results of Christian 
moral teaching on this matter. Our Lord, as has been 
said, passes on with a few words, but those words are of 
immense force and deep significance. They imply, as 
in the case of the former commandment against murder, 
the constant gaze of the eye of God upon the heart of 
man; the swift and keen discernment with which He 
watches the desires and the thoughts, which are known 
to none but Him; the perfect and infallible penetration 
with which He sees the intention and notes the accom- 
plished action in the desire, and the indulgence of that 
evil desire in the deliberate use of the natural senses in 
a manner which without that desire would be harmless. 
The sinner himself may feel himself guilty, but the 
quickest and sternest rebuke which his own conscience 
can give him cannot outstrip the severe sentence which 
is written in Heaven against his sin. A deliberate look 
and an evil wish, and the sin of adultery has been com- 
mitted in the heart. Everything external may remain 
the same. The look may not have been noticed, and it 
may have been succeeded by no further action. And 
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yet the heart that a moment before may have been in a 
state of virgin innocence in the eyes of God, has passed 
through all the stages of pollution and injustice which 
make up the full crime of adultery as committed in act. 
We need not stop to draw out the full doctrine of 
Catholic morality as to sins of whatever kind against 
this commandment, all of which are in principle stamped 
and branded as they deserve by these few words of our 
Lord, We pass on, therefore, at once to the parabolic 
warning which He subjoins to His explanation as to the 
true extent of the commandment against lust, and which 
is closely analogous to that which He had added in the 
former case to His explanation of the commandment 
against anger. Both the resemblance and the difference 
between the two lessons have their significant importance. 
In the former case the classification of the various 
tribunals and punishments which might be appealed to 
or inflicted in the various degrees of anger, seems to 
have furnished our Lord with the occasion for applying 
the general principle of speedy reconciliation with our 
adversary in any sense in which it holds good. In the 
case of the commandment now before us, the mention 
of the look accompanied by evil desire seems to have 
led on to the use of the particular figure which our 
Lord employs for a lesson of equally wide significance. 
‘And if thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee. For it is expedient for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, rather than that thy whole 
body be cast into Hell. And if thy right hand scandalize 
thee, cut it off, and cast it from: thee, for it is expedient 
for thee that one of thy members should perish rather 
than that thy whole body should go into Hell.’ The 
image which is used by our Lord, of the most valuable 
and useful members of the body, which are to be cut off 
in case they are to us the causes of falling into sin, can 
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hardly be meant only as a parable in the lesson before 
us. Our Lord has already selected the eye as the 
member through which death enters into the soul in the 
case of a lustful look, and it can hardly be that the same 
thought is not carried on in the warning which He now 
gives. It is a warning which enjoins the custody of the 
sense specified, as well as the sacrifice of anything as 
dear as an eye if it endangers our soul. And certainly 
the guard of the eyes is the one great safeguard 
against the sins of the flesh, as holy Job says: ‘I made 
a covenant with my eyes, that I would not so much 
as think upon a virgin.’ Thus, although our Lord’s 
words about plucking out the eye and cutting off the 
hand must be interpreted not literally but parabolically 
—inasmuch as self-mutilation is against the Christian 
law in general, which teaches us that our lives and bodies 
and limbs, as well as the lives and bodies and limbs of 
others, belong to our Creator and Lord, and that to 
destroy them wilfully is a sin against His supreme 
dominion over life and death—still it does not follow 
from this that there is not a direct meaning in the words 
before us, which enjoins the perfect practice of Christian 
mortification with regard to the senses of our body and 
the faculties of our soul. Catholic doctrine teaches us 
that our complete being is not, as it were, a democracy, 
in which all the members have equal rights, which are 
not to be interfered with for the sake of the general good 
and at the bidding of higher interests. The constitution 
of man is a monarchy, the soul rules the body, the senses 
and functions of the body are to be regulated by the law 
of reason and conscience, and by the higher interests both 
_of soul and body in the future which awaits both. The 
childish and animal doctrine, that because God or nature 
has given us faculties and passions, it cannot be wrong 
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to use them on their natural objects, or sinful to indulge 
them in the pleasures to which they physically corre- 
spond, has more practical adherents among men than it 
has avowed defenders. That doctrine is here utterly 
condemned by our Lord Himself, Who teaches us that it 
is expedient for us that one of our limbs should perish, 
rather than that our whole body should be cast into Hell; 
or as He puts it elsewhere, that it is ‘ better to enter into 
life maimed or lame, than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into unquenchable fire.’? 

This doctrine, then, includes all the manifold deve- 
lopments of the Christian principle of mortification, 
that the passions and appetites are to be subdued, the 
body kept in subjection, natural enjoyments foregone, 
the use and play of the faculties sacrificed, if need be, 
for the sake of the paramount interest of securing 
salvation. The necessity of mortification could not be 
more strongly stated than by asserting that even if it were 
required that the limbs of the body should be actually 
sacrificed, still the flames of Hell must be avoided at any 
cost. Such a sacrifice is far more difficult and vital 
than any pain or restraint that can be put, by the 
practice of mortification, exterior or interior, on eyes, 
on ears, on the senses of touch or taste, any severity in 
the treatment or lodgment or clothing of the body, any 
strictness in the guard of the tongue, any severity in 
conquering self-love, our own will, curiosity, the appetite 
for knowledge, our own judgment or taste, the interior 
appetites and passions, the thoughts and imaginations 
of the heart, or again, any practice that may be insisted 
on in submission to pains and inconveniences and dis- 
comforts inflicted on us as from without, and the like. 
All these, which are parts of the great virtue of Christian 
mortification, are but light in comparison to the absolute 
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plucking out of an eye, or cutting off of a hand, if they 
are to us the causes of sin. Our Lord, therefore, 
by enforcing, though only parabolically, the extreme 
measures which are mentioned in the text, has virtually 
given His sanction to the severest practices of mortifi- 
cation and penance, when they are necessary either for 
the avoiding of sin, for perseverance in the practice of 
virtue, or for the attainment of the perfection of the state 
to which God may call us. For although He orily 
mentions the flames of Hell as the danger to be incurred 
if mortification is not practised, it must be remembered 
that lighter faults lead to greater, that imperfections if 
neglected may seriously imperil salvation, and that, in 
those in particular who are called to be near Him and 
to serve Him as His intimate friends, the want of 
fidelity to higher graces may involve with some degree 
of moral, though not of absolute, certainty, the ultimate 
loss of grace altogether. 

And, indeed, when we consider the immense and 
priceless advantage which throughout eternity may either 
be gained or forfeited by entire faithfulness to grace on 
the one hand, or by negligence and omission to corres- 
pond to the same grace on the other, we shall need 
little more to make those words of our Lord, ‘ it is expe- 
dient for thee, come home to us with a power amply 
sufficient to nerve us to any extent of self-restraint here 
and now. The simple thought of what it will be to 
‘enter into life,’ as our Lord says in St. Mark, is enough 
to make us disregard all the trials and afflictions and 
pains in this world. The eternal life of soul and body in 
the possession of the unimaginable blessedness which 
God has prepared for them, is, as we know, proportioned 
to the penances and sufferings of each here below, and 
so may well be increased or lessened in intensity ac- 
cording to our faithfulness and courage now. We can 
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well afford to trust Him Whom St. Peter speaks of as our 
‘faithful Creator,’? even with the right eye or the right 
hand which we sacrifice in His service. And again, when 
we reflect on the degree to which the torments of Purga- 
tory, especially the pains of loss, surpass all the sufferings 
or penalties which the severest practices of mortification 
can inflict in this life, we shall easily see the reasonable- 
ness of extending the application of the motive of fear, 
which our Lord here suggests, to other offences, dangers, 
and losses besides those which involve the extreme 
punishments which God exacts in Hell. Thus the whole 
range of the practice of mortification may be brought 
under these words, whether that mortification be con- 
sidered as necessary for the breaking off from actual sin, 
or for the extinction of bad habits after a life of sin has 
been abandoned, or for the satisfaction to God’s justice 
for sins which had been confessed and absolved, or for 
the conquest of temptations, or for the acquirement of 
virtues, or to fit the soul for spiritual gifts, or to prepare 
it for a life of prayer, or the pursuit of perfection, or 
the close imitation of our Lord. In all these cases 
it is true to say ‘it is expedient for thee,’ that this or 
that amount of liberty and ease for the senses, or the 
body, or the thoughts, or the imagination, should be 
sacrificed to the holy discipline of severe self-conquest, 
rather than that thou shouldst incur even minor chastise- 
ment at the hands of the living God, or forfeit any of 
the high rewards throughout all eternity, which He 
offers to those who will unflinchingly take up the prac- 
tices of the most courageous and universal mortification. 
But after the application of our Lord’s words on the 
whole range of the virtue of mortification, our thoughts 
are naturally led, by the parabolic language which He uses, 
to a sense of the words which is less directly literal than 
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that on which we have been dwelling. It has already 
been said that it would be against the general law ot 
God to take the words as a literal injunction to pluck 
out the right eye or to cut off the right hand. What 
is it then that we are to pluck out and to cut off if it 
be an occasion of sin tous? The selection of the right 
eye and the right’ hand naturally suggests the interpre- 
tation of the words in the parabolic sense already 
alluded to. Nothing in our own bodies can be dearer 
to us or more useful to us than these members, they 
are parts of ourselves which are necessary to us, if not 
for actual life, at least for all work and activity, all 
intercourse with the world around us, the discharge of 
our daily duties, for our ordinary occupations, interests, 
and enjoyments. When we speak of anything or any 
person in which we are wrapped up or on whom we 
entirely depend, we say that he is our right eye or our 
right hand. This it is, then, that is at once to be 
sacrificed in the most complete manner and by the most 
absolute and irretrievable separation, if it brings to us 
the danger of sin. The right eye is not to be closed, 
or blinded, or turned away from an object. We are to 
satisfy the paramount claims of salvation by plucking 
it out and casting it away, so it can never after serve 
us for good or/for evil. The right hand is not to be tied 
up or shackled, it is to be parted with altogether, so 
that the body is to be deprived for the rest of its life 
of all possibility of using it even for the most necessary 
or the most useful actions. These limbs are not evil 
in themselves, they are the gifts of God for the purposes 
of life, and may be made the organs of a continual series 
of acts of the highest virtue. But they are to be cut 
off ruthlessly and once for all, if they are to us the 
doors by which dangers to our eternal salvation make 
their approach. 
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It would seem as if the double image had been 
purposely used by our Lord, for the sake of extending 
the range of the precept beyond the particular case of 
temptations to the sin with which it is immediately 
concerned. It is not only what is most dear, but also 
what is most useful, that is to be cast away. A man’s 
whole position in the world, his means of living, his 
opportunities of self-cultivation, and other things of the 
same importance may be to him occasions of danger. 
They may lead to sins of injustice, or of too much 
engrossment of mind in worldly affairs, or of the harden- 
ing of the heart, or of the chilling of charity, or of that 
dimness of faith which is so often the result of intel- 
lectualism and of: the frequentation of anti-Catholic 
society, or of the reading of anti-Catholic literature. 
These are dangers to many who are too refined for the 
grosser snares of sensuality, dangers to be cut off as 
relentlessly and as immediately as if they would seduce 
us to the lowest moral degradation. 

It is very natural that Christian writers should have 
followed various lines in their interpretations of the 
images here used by our Lord. The eye is the organ 
by which we see, and it may therefore be used to 
represent any person or thing which aids us to gain 
knowledge of whatever kind. The hand is the organ by 
which we work, and it may therefore represent anything 
which helps us practically, and in matters of conduct 
and action. Some writers go still further, and suppose 
that the right eye and the right hand are whatever helps 
on knowledge or practice as to religious and heavenly 
matters, while the left eye and the left hand may be 
supposed to signify similar aids in regard to secular and 
temporal matters. Again, the right eye is the intelli- 
gence, the right hand is the will, the left eye and the 
left hand the human and carnal sense and appetite. Or 
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the right hand and eye are works or friendships which 
have about them the character of piety, religion, charity, 
but which may become dangers to us on account of the 
persons with whom they bring us into connection. Or 
again, our friends, relations, acquaintances, or the occu- 
pations in which we delight, or which are the support of 
our life, are the right eyes and the right hands which are 
to be cast away if they cause us to sin. 

This variety of interpretations, all of which have more 
or less of reason as their foundation, may serve to 
illustrate the pregnant force of the parabolic manner of 
teaching of which our Lord was so fond, and which we 
find adopted by Him both in the present case and in so 
many others, long before He began the formal use of 
parables, properly so called, in His instructions to the 
people. All the interpretations just now mentioned 
have this in common, that they speak of something 
which is intensely dear to us, most useful as well as 
most dear, all but absolutely necessary to our life, and 
which is yet to be sacrificed entirely and for ever and at 
once, if it be a scandal to us. Perhaps in no other 
way, except by the images which our Lord uses, could so 
great a variety of things and persons be brought under 
the range of a single short precept. The things and 
persons which may become so dear and so important 
to us are almost as infinitely various as the number of 
objects which the eye may rest upon or which the hand 
may grasp or touch. The commandment does not 
regard them in themselves, for in their intrinsic character 
they may be neither good nor bad. But they are here 
spoken of in their relation to us, in their bearing at any 
particular time on the good or evil of our souls, and 
the simple language of our Lord is enough to embrace 
all the possible varieties of such bearings. 

We may end the consideration of our Lord’s words 
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concerning the true interpretation of these two great 
commandments by reflecting for a moment on the 
method with which He encourages us to deal with them. 
When, in the first instance, He puts before us the prison 
into which we may be cast if we fall under the action of 
God’s justice, and still more openly when He draws the 
contrast between the loss of an eye or of a hand and the 
eternal ‘flames of Hell, He not only, as has been said, 
appeals directly to the motive of holy fear, but He also 
suggests to us the constant practice of that Christian 
prudence which weighs the advantages and disadvantages 
of a step or a course of conduct in the balance of the 
sanctuary, and then chooses, as in the sight of God and 
with earnest prayer for His guiding grace, that of the 
two alternatives which appears to be the best for the 
eternal interests of the soul. It is well known that this 
method of election is recommended by the masters of 
the spiritual life, not only as to the great decision as to 
serving God or not, but also as to every practicalstep of 
seemingly minor importance. This method is simply 
the application to spiritual matters of the reason and 
prudence which are the guides of all sensible men in the 
practical choices as to temporal things which they have 
to make from day to day, and it is the natural supple- 
ment to the use of the three faculties in meditation in 
which St. Ignatius’ formal method of prayer consists. It 
is like the calculation of interest and expediency of 
which our Lord gives instances in His parables of the 
Unjust Steward and of the Ten Virgins. He puts a 
reckoning of this kind into the mouth of the returning 
Prodigal, who considers how the hired servants in his 
father’s home are better off than himself in the distant 
country to which his love of independence had led him. 
There is a proverbial saying of our Lord’s preserved by 
one of the early Christian writers, in which He recom- 
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mends His children to be ‘good money-dealers,’ to learn 
how to choose what is best and most profitable to them- 
selves. This is the practice which is here so admirably 
recommended by the arguments used by our Lord, and 
which He was so constantly suggesting to those who 
came to Him, and which has so often borne wonderful 
fruit in the lives of the saints. For although it may be 
well to act on good impulses and pious feelings, and 
although it might be wished that the simple love of our 
Lord might lead us to serve Him in perfect fidelity, still 
as men are reasoning and calculating beings, it is better 
for them always to found their resolutions upon reason 
and prudence, the force of which is independent of 
changes of feeling, and can support the soul in dis- 
couragement and desolation, when impulses and feelings 
may have died away, or even when their influence may 
be on the wrong side. 


LS 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Gospel Law as to Divorce. 
St. Matt. v. 31, 32; Vite Vite Nostre, § 32. 


One of the greatest benefits which our Lord was to 
confer upon the world was to be the introduction of 
a new law of marriage, or rather, the restoration of the 
primitive law on that subject, which had been broken 
down by the impetuous torrent of human passion. The 
result of this deflection from the original institution of 
God had been that society as it was established by the 
Creator lost its main principle of purity and elevation, 
and half the human race became unnaturally degraded, 
dragging down the other half also to a far lower moral 
level than that on which the whole of mankind had at 
first been placed. At the time when our Lord delivered 
the Sermon on the Mount, He was keeping back many 
of the laws and regulations which He intended to estab- 
lish in His new kingdom, because the Body to which 
they were to be committed had hardly as yet been 
formed. At a later time in His teaching we have a 
series of solemn acts of legislation of the highest kind, 
and among them we find a new law as to marriage 
and divorce, which, as our Lord expressly declared, 
was the same which God had originally given in 
Paradise. 

Inasmuch as at the time of the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai it was necessary that the abuses which 
had become universal in the matter of divorce should . 
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rather be restrained than entirely abolished, the Jews 
to whom our Lord now spoke had been brought up 
under a system which was not to endure in His kingdom. 
In this case, therefore, the fulfilling of the law, which our 
Lord was to carry out, was to consist in the withdrawal 
of the concessions which had been formerly made to 
the hardness of men’s hearts. And, as these concessions 
had been used and enlarged almost to the utmost limit 
of abuse, their withdrawal would involve an immense 
social change, in the direction of strictness and purity, 
which nothing but the wonderful graces of the Gospel 
dispensation would enable men to accept and _ profit 
by. There was reason, therefore, for deferring to a 
later time the full declaration of the provisions of the 
new law on this matter. But our Lord seems to have 
chosen not to pass it by in His correction of the lax 
and unspiritual interpretation of the Decalogue, espe- 
cially as it belonged to the commandment on which 
He had already commented. It may be, that He 
thought fit at once to lay a foundation for the doctrine 
and legislation which He intended afterwards to deliver, 
to draw men’s attention to this subject, and to lead 
them to question Him thereon. His love for the purity 
of marriage may have forced Him, as it were, to take 
the first opportunity of speaking solemnly as Lawgiver 
on a point which was so vital to that purity. We have 
already observed the thought of the Christian society 
which He was to found, breaking through the veil under 
which He was now clothing so much that He had in 
His Heart in relation to that society. Or, it may be, 
that having taken in hand the sixth commandment of 
the Decalogue, He would not pass on without adding 
the instruction which His hearers so much needed, as 
to the extent of that commandment. He had explained 
already that its prohibitions extended to the thoughts 
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and desires of the heart, and not to the outward act 
alone. But they were in ignorance also as to the out- 
ward acts by which this commandment might be broken 
in the sight of God. There were many cases which 
were really cases of adultery, which were not however 
considered as such. This was a second head of error 
as to the range of the commandment, which required 
as much correction as the first, and this correction might 
be given at once, even though the full Christian law on 
the subject of marriage might as yet be kept back. 

‘And it hath been said, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a bill of divorce. But I say 
unto you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cepting the case of fornication, maketh her to commit 
adultery, and he that shall marry her that is put away 
committeth adultery.’ You may therefore break the 
commandment of which I am speaking in more ways 
than you imagine, not only by a lustful look, which 
is the adultery of the heart, but by putting away your 
wives, or by marrying wives that have been put away. 
In the first of these two cases, you break the law by 
morally forcing another person to break it; in the latter 
case you may even break the law directly in your own 
persons. The law allows you in the case which I have 
excepted to put away your wives, and it cannot be 
said that if on that account you put them away you 
cause them to be adulteresses, for the case supposes 
that they have already sinned against chastity. But 
to marry a woman put away even for this, is to commit 
adultery. 

If it be true that our Lord does not in this passage 
lay down finally and authoritatively the law of marriage 
which He was about to establish in His Church, it may 
be better to defer any discussion on which it may be 
necessary to enter concerning the various passages in 
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Scripture which bear upon the subject of divorce to 
a later time, especially as St. Matthew himself into- 
duces the subject at the proper place in his history of 
our Lord’s sayings. The indissolubility and unity of 
marriage rest upon the primitive institution of God, to 
which our Lord refers at that later time, and on which 
He grounds His decision that whom God hath joined 
together man is not to put asunder. Our Lord says 
nothing of that here, and His silence as to the original 
law of marriage is enough to show that He is not here 
unfolding the full Christian doctrine. On the other 
hand, nowhere but here have we His words about being 
the occasion or cause of the sin of another. We may 
therefore in the present place make what is involved in 
this doctrine the chief subject of our consideration. 
When we come to examine the facts as to the tolera- 
tion which is implied in the Mosaic Law in the matter 
of divorce, it seems to amount to little more than this, 
that the practice being in possession, the Jews having 
probably learnt the custom of divorce in Egypt, and 
that custom being in accordance with the very imperfect 
control over their passions of which the greater part of 
mankind, even among the chosen people, were capable, 
the Mosaic Legislation, instead of forbidding it absolutely, 
enjoined certain restrictions which tended to make it less 
mischievous. These restrictions were chiefly two—fist, 
that if a man sent away his wife, he was to give her a bill 
of divorcement, which she might produce as a testimony 
that she was a free woman as far as he could make her 
such, and secondly, that if she became afterwards the 
wife of another, and that other were to die, she was in no 
case to return to her former husband. The purport of 
these restrictions was directly in favour of the wife, and 
against the practice itself of divorce, because it gave it a 
1 St. Matt. xix, 3—12. 
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certain character of solemnity, and so prevented the 
husband from acting in a moment of passion, and it 
also made the separation irretrievable. It does not 
appear that Moses gave any clear instructions as to the 
causes for which this practice was thus so far tolerated, 
and perhaps it would have been inconsistent with the 
purity. of the natural law for him to do so. But the 
practice continued in full force, as might have been 
expected, and as we learn from incidental notes in the 
Sacred History. The last of the Prophets, Malachias, 
complains of the custom in the name of God.? At the 
same time it is clear from the frequent complaints of 
the other prophets that adultery was a common sin 
among the Jews, even, as it appears, among the ministers 
of the sanctuary themselves. We may gather the pre- 
valence of this evil from the anecdote of the woman 
taken in adultery, which seems to occur so strangely in 
the Gospel of St. John.* Her accusers are especially said 
to have been of the Scribes and Pharisees, and yet when 
our Lord said that he among them who was without sin 
was to cast the first stone at her, they all went out, 
terrified by the silent rebukes of their own consciences. 
It must probably have been the great frequency of the - 
crime that had put an end to the practice of stoning 
those guilty of adultery, and this is a significant intima- 
tion as to the moral state of the Jews when our Lord 
began to teach. 

It may be considered as certain that among men in a 
state such as this there would be great conjugal unhappi- 
ness, and that the practice of divorce, if it could be in 
any way connived at, might often save the weaker person 
in a miserable marriage from the utmost ill-treatment, or 
even from actual murder. It may be asked, how could 
a legislator speaking with authority from God connive 

2 Malach, ii. 13—16. % St.John viii, 2, 3. 
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at or permit a practice which is contrary to the 
natural law? ‘The answer seems to be that although 
the first principles and general precepts of the natural 
law cannot be unknown to any, because that law is 
written by the finger of God in our rational nature 
itself, still it is not impossible that invincible ignorance 
may exist as to matters which depend on many precepts 
of the natural law in certain cases. For there are 
many consequences and deductions flowing from first 
principles which are themselves known by all, and 
these consequences and deductions are not understood 
by all men with equal ease, either on account of dulness 
of mind, or because some persons do not reason in a 
right manner from the first principles, or do not under- 
stand right reasoning from them when it is drawn out 
by others. And thus Catholic theologians who have 
treated of this subject tell us, that ‘it very often happens 
that many persons do not understand the consequences 
however legitimately drawn from the first principles of our 
rational nature,—which principles themselves no one can 
be ignorant of,—either because they have an unusually 
slow or dull mind, or because these conclusions are in 
truth too difficult to be generally understood of all; or 
again, because they have never been set before the 
persons of whom we speak.’* There is great reason 
for thinking that the precept of the natural law which 
enacts the indissolubility of the marriage tie, and so 
makes divorce @ vincwlo contrary to that law, as well 
as to the positive institution of God, is to be classed 
among those secondary propositions as to which people 
under certain circumstances may be invincibly ignorant, 
and so without sin in violating them. It appears also 


4 Sarasa, Ars Semper Gaudendi, pp. 2, 3, § 6,40. He adds that this 
is the opinion of St. Thomas, and quotes instances from Vasquez, 
among which that of the unity and perpetuity of marriage is one. 
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to be the best, as it is certainly the most benign opinion, 
as to the Jews and other nations among whom the 
custom of divorce prevailed, that the toleration of which 
we are speaking, was based on this general ignorance, 
and that in consequence those who put away their wives 
on the strength of that toleration did not incur formal 
guilt by doing so.® ; 

These considerations enable us to understand the 
state of things on which the light of the Gospel law 
was now about to break. The whole welfare of society, 
all the interests of that social regeneration which was 
a part of His work which our Lord never lost sight of, 
were bound up in the restoration, under the law of 
grace, of the primitive purity of marriage. The eleva- 
tion of woman to her proper rank by the side of man, 
the foundation of the Christian home as the unit in the 
constitution of the new kingdom upon earth, and the 
whole train of blessings to men and to society at large 
which were to be unfolded in the course of the Christian 
centuries, all were involved in this. The time for the — 
toleration which Moses had allowed, and which had 
been so widely abused, was over. Men were no longer 
to be left in ignorance of the. precept of the natural law 
of which mention has been made, higher obligations 
were to be laid upon them in consequence of the 
clearer knowledge imparted to them, and the increased 
weight of obligation was to be met by a corresponding 
increase in the grace placed within their reach by the 
sacraments. The declaration made by our Lord looked 
forward to this great change, and assumed as its basis 
the obligation of the natural law which had hitherto 
been so widely unknown. 

But our Lord, as has been said, does not at once 


5 See Salmeron, zz Hvang., ad loc., who gives a great many argu- 
ments for this opinion. 
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draw out the natural precept in all its developments. 
If we take His words simply, as they lie before us in 
the Sacred Text, they attack, so to speak, two cases in 
which those obligations were most commonly and mis- 
chievously violated. The one case is that of the dis- 
missal of a wife for any cause short of the rupture on 
her own part of the sacred tie of marriage; and the 
other case is that of the marriage of the discarded wife 
with another husband. The practice of divorce might 
have prevailed, even if the law had been observed in 
these two cases, that is, if no one had ever divorced 
his wife on slighter grounds than that of adultery, and 
if a woman once divorced had never been married 
again. ‘The observance of the law in these two cases 
would have been a step to the perfect re-establishment 
of the law of marriage as it had been given by God?much 
in the same way as the selection, in Apostolic times, of 
men who had not been married more than once as 
bishops and priests, was a step in the direction of the 
full rule of clerical celibacy which so soon obtained in 
the Church. Moreover, the principle of the perfect 
Christian law as to marriage is recognized in the pro- 
hibition now laid down by our Lord’s words, which 
distinctly imply that indissolubility. For on no other 
ground than that of the inherent indissolubility of 
marriage can a man be considered an adulterer if he 
marries the divorced wife of another man. And again, 
even in the first clause, in which an exception is made 
to the general rule against divorce, our Lord seems to 
guard Himself against the interpretation by which He 
might be understood as allowing that even the sin of 
the wife dissolves the bond of matrimony. For He 
does not add any permission to the husband of the 
divorced wife to marry again. 

As far as the case before us is concerned, therefore, 
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there is no difficulty in understanding the words of our 
Lord in their obvious and natural sense. The exception 
which is made for the case of ‘fornication’ is strictly 
true, inasmuch as a man cannot be said to cause the 
sin of adultery in a wife whom he may put away because 
she has already committed it. But to send forth into 
the world again a woman who has never yet broken 
her conjugal faith is, morally speaking, to make her an 
adulteress, because the temptations and dangers to which 
such a person is exposed are so great that she is sure 
to fall if she do not marry again. And if she do marry 
again she commits adultery as much as if she sinned 
without a pretence to marriage. If our Lord’s words 
had at once been adopted as the rule of conduct in 
society, they would have led to two results. No wife 
would have been dismissed, except for the sin of adultery, 
and no divorced woman would have found a husband. 
It is true that there might still have remained in practice 
the abuse which our Lord had virtually branded as 
wrong without actually mentioning it, namely, the abuse 
of divorcing @ vinculo, even in the case of adultery; and 
a husband who had done that might still have considered 
himself at liberty to re-marry. This, however, as has 
already been remarked, was virtually condemned by the 
clause in which our Lord had denounced the marriage of 
a divorced woman as an act of adultery. For it would 
seem very strange to maintain that an adulterous wife 
who had been divorced by her husband was bound 
by the marriage tie, and her husband not bound. ‘The 
time, however, was to come when our Lord would 
remove this difficulty also, and at the same time intro- 
duce the principle of another kind of separation which 
might be permitted in certain cases, but which did not 
dissolve the tie which bound the two parties together 
as man and wife. 
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NOTE IT. 
On our Lord’s teaching on Marriage and Divorce. 


It has been stated above that the whole question as to 
our Lord’s legislation and doctrine on the subject of mar- 
riage is not properly raised by the passage in the Sermon 
on the Mount which is examined in the preceding chapter, 
and that on a future occasion it will be more natural to 
deal with it at greater length. But in a work like the present, 
which is of necessity written and published in instalments, 
it is sometimes useful to anticipate, at least shortly, the 
substance of what may hereafter be said more fully and 
leisurely. The present note, therefore, will give a very 
concise epitome of the whole argument, as far as it is 
necessary for Catholic readers to be acquainted with it. 

The classical passages on the subject are the following. 
In Deuteronomy xxiv. 1—4, we have the passage of the 
Law, on the strength of which the sanction of Moses was 
claimed for the practice of divorce. Allusion is made to 
these provisions in Jeremias iii. 1, and to the great licence 
which had crept in, in Malachias ii. 16. As the ground on 
which the husband was to put away his wife is described in 
a vague manner in the passage in Deuteronomy, possibly 
because the direct object of Moses was to insist on the bill 
of divorcement and on the irreparable character of the 
separation rather than on anything else, the Jewish schools 
disputed the question as to what was a lawful cause of this 
extreme measure. And, as might have been expected, there 
was a school in favour of extreme laxity, and another which 
supported a more rigorous interpretation. The debates 
between the strict school of Schammai and the lax school 
of Hillel may, perhaps, have occasioned the reference of 
the question to our Lord, as seems to have been the case 
at the time mentioned in St. Matthew xix. It is, at all 
events, certain that our Lord, on that occasion, laid down 
the new Christian law in reference to the indissolubility of 
marriage. St. Mark x. 2—12, gives an account of the same 
words of our Lord, with one important variation, as will be 
presently seen, and St. Luke, xvi. 18, mentions another 
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occasion on which the same doctrine as that stated by 
St. Mark was laid down by our Lord. The Christian Law, 
as founded upon these words of our Lord, is distinctly laid 
down by St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, where he speaks with 
Apostolical authority, and is certainly legislating or declar- 
ing the law. He also alludes to the indissolubility of mar- 
riage during life in his argument to the Romans, vil. I—3 ; 
but in that place, as he is professedly drawing an illustration 
from the Law, it may, perhaps, be said that he is speaking 
of whatwas the ordinary rule, without of necessity implying 
that it admitted of no exception. These, then, are the Scrip- 
tural texts which bear on the question. And we have besides 
a practical commentary on their meaning of the highest 
possible authority, in the doctrine and practice of the 
Catholic Church, which holds as certain that our Lord re- 
stored the primitive law of marriage as to the indissolubility 
of the tie, at. the same time raising it to the high rank of a 
Sacrament of the New Law. To Catholics, this commen- 
tary is conclusive as to the meaning of the New Testament 
authorities, and it only remains for them to explain, in this 
way or in that, the apparent difficulty which is raised by the 
words which are contained in the two places in St. Matthew, 
that is, in the passage before us and that in the nineteenth 
chapter, in which our Lord seems to make an exception to 
the general law which he enacts, that exception being the 
case of divorce on the ground of ‘ fornication.’ 

A long chapter might be written on the ‘history of opinion’ 
on this celebrated difficulty, but it is only necessary to touch 
on the chief interpretations which are open to those who 
believe that the Church must know the mind of our Lord 
perfectly, and that He cannot have taught or established 
anything that would contradict the laws on which she has 
insisted. Even apart from considerations of the authority of 
the Church, it must be obvious that the reverence which is 
due to the Sacred Scriptures should prevent us from admit- 
ting any interpretation of the words in St. Matthew which 
would put them in direct contradiction to those which are 
recorded in the other Evangelists, and to the words of 
St. Paul. It cannot be conceived that the later Evangelists 
and the Apostle would quote our Lord’s words with the 
omission of the excepting clause which is found in St. 
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Matthew, if that excepting clause were really meant by 
Him to qualify the general law which He is represented 
by the three other writers as laying down, in the sense of a 
real and universal derogation from that law. 

Some writers, however, have interpreted the passages in 
St. Matthew as a real permission to divorce @ vénculo in the 
case of adultery, and they understand the words in St. 
Matthew as signifying that in that case the husband may 
put away his wife, and marry another without blame. Some 
who hold this view understand the excepting clause, by 
which divorce is permitted on account of adultery, to extend 
also to the latter part of our Lord’s declaration, as if He 
had said that a man who married a woman put away for any 
other cause but adultery, commits adultery byso doing. Others 
add to this opinion that the exception is to be understood as 
only allowing the second marriage of the innocent, not that 
of the guilty party. This opinion, however, is liable to the 
charge just now mentioned. It cannot be conceived that 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul would not have mentioned 
the exception if it were really meant to be universal, and the 
three sacred writers are thus put in open opposition to 
St. Matthew in his account of a matter of the very highest 
importance. 

It remains, therefore, to find a meaning for the words 
in St. Matthew which may not conflict with the teaching of 
the other Evangelists and St. Paul. This has been done in 
more ways than one. It has been thought that as St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is the Gospel written primarily for the 
-use of the Christian teachers among the Jews, its author has 
been careful to record what our Lord laid down with a 
particular reference to the law which obtained among that 
people. Our Lord, then, speaking to the Jews, would pass 
over the case in which the permission of divorce existed 
according to the true meaning of the words of Moses, that 
is, the case of the sin of the wife. He would pass that case 
over, without at once taking away the licence which had so 
much sanction, though at the same time He did not confirm 
that licence. The other Evangelists, however, were writing 
for the Churches which had been founded among the Gentiles, 
though many of their members were Jews, and they would 
therefore omit our Lord’s words addressed to the Jews, 
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or quote what He said when He omitted any exception. 
The only case in which there could be any apparent contra- 
diction in the accounts would be in that of St. Mark x., as 
contrasted with the words of St. Matthew xix. Both Evan- 
gelists undoubtedly speak of the same occasion, and St. 
Matthew represents our Lord’s words as containing the 
exception in question, while St. Mark represents them as 
omitting it. But the apparent discrepancy vanishes when 
the two passages are carefully compared, and it vanishes in 
a way which confirms the hypothesis of which we are now 
speaking. For the words given by St. Matthew are addressed 
to the Pharisees, and these words certainly contain the 
exception. But the words given by St. Mark are ad- 
dressed to his disciples ‘in the house.’ And it appears they 
came to our Lord with questions of their own on the matter, 
suggested by what they had heard Him say to the Pharisees. 
To them therefore our Lord lays down the full Christian 
law, allowing of no exception at all, and to them, therefore, 
He omits the clause about the case of fornication, which 
He had inserted in His answer to the Pharisees. 

Other writers have carried. on the same method of 
escaping the difficulty by explaining the excepting words 
in a manner which excludes the notion of divorce é@ vznculo. 
Some understand the excepting words in the text before us 
as merely putting aside the question of divorce in the case 
of the wife’s adultery, as if our Lord had said in substance 
that that case was out of the range of legislation, as having 
been already provided for by the Law, which, as we know, 
ordered the adulterous wife to be stoned.t Others, again, 
have remarked that our Lord seems carefully to use, in the 
excepting clause, the word which signifies fornication, and 
not adultery. They understand Him to refer to the case in 
which a woman who had committed the first-named sin 
before her marriage was, on its detection, to be stoned, and 
her husband thus set free? The excepting clause in this 
interpretation means that a man might put away a wife 
whom he had found not a virgin, as having committed the sin 
of unchastity before she became his wife. Strictly speaking, 
as has been said, such a woman was to be stoned, and the rule 
as to the liberty of the husband to put her away may naturally 

1 Lev. xx. 10; St. John viii. 5. 2 Deut, xxii, r2—e2r. 
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have come into use at the same time with the disuse of the 
infliction of the extreme penalty of death on the offending 
woman. For as a husband who falsely brought the charge of 
previous unchastity against his wife was not allowed to separate 
from her as long as he lived, it may naturally have come to 
be the custom that such wives, when the charge turned out to 
be true, were divorced, although their lives were spared. 
A third interpretation of the words, which also insists on the 
strict meaning of the Greek, understands our Lord to speak’ 
of the dissolution of what was simply a state of concubinage, 
and not real marriage, as if He had said, ‘I mean to speak 
of true wives, not of concubines.’ 

The most usual interpretation, which is adopted by many 
of the best Catholic writers on the subject, is certainly that 
which understands our Lord’s words in the excepting clause 
as applying only to the case of separation, short of divorce, 
and as limiting the licence of ‘ putting away a wife’ to the case 
of adultery, or rather—inasmuch as there are in truth other 
legitimate reasons for separation besides adultery — as 
specially excluding that case from the condemnation which 
He was passing. The words then mean, ‘you must not put 
away your wives. I do not say you may not put them away 
for adultery. And if you put them away for any other reason, 
you cause them to become adulteresses, for you expose them 
to the danger of marrying, or seeming to marry, other men, 
and a man who marries a wife put away by her husband is 
an adulterer.’ The difficulty against this interpretation is, 
that the Jews to whom our Lord was speaking knew of no 
other kind of separation but that of divorce @ winculo. 
The whole system of such separations, which are allowable 
for various reasons of which we need not now speak, was 
naturally created by the prohibition of divorce. It does not 
follow, however, that this difficulty is of necessity fatal to the 
interpretation. The force of the difficulty does not lie in our 
Lord’s words, but in a state of ignorance in the minds of the 
people to whom He was speaking, which is entirely in 
keeping with the ignorance which has already been said to 
have existed among them as to the nature of the marriage 
tie itself. To persons who recognize and understand the 
Christian doctrine of marriage, the difficulty of interpretation 
as to these words would not arise. This seems to be the true 
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solution of the question before us. Our Lord is not here 
laying down the full Christian law, and He is silent, in 
particular, as to the great principle of the unity of marriage, 
which later on He insists upon quite as much as upon 
that of indissolubility. His words go a certain way towards 
the full Christian law, and He may even have meant, by 
the excepting clause of which we have been speaking, to 
lay the foundation for the minor separations which are 
natural features in that law. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Gospel Law as to Swearing. 
St. Matt. v. 33—37,. Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


In the portion of the Sermon on the Mount upon which 
we are now engaged, it seems to be our Lord’s purpose 
to touch one after another certain great principles of the 
Divine Law which had been either less fully developed 
in the Mosaic legislation on account of the hardness of 
the hearts of the people to whom that legislation was 
given, or overlaid by false traditions and glosses which 
had occupied the place of authoritative explanations. 
Thus He does not go through the whole range of the 
Decalogue, or the duties of man to God, his neighbour, 
and himself, as if He were giving a rule of conduct 
to persons who had hitherto been altogether ignorant of 
the laws of God. He selects certain points, and the 
selection of the points on which He speaks seems to be 
guided by two chief considerations; first, the require- 
ments of the Christian perfection which He was to 
introduce and make easy, by His own example and by 
the grace which flowed from Him, and secondly, the 
state of the minds of the Jews to whom He was directly 
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addressing Himself as to certain matters which called 
for immediate correction or enlightenment. In the 
paragraphs which have been already commented on, our 
Lord had shed a light of His own upon the moral law in 
relation to the two great concupiscences of anger and 
lust. He had struck at the very root of sin in each, 
deep in the heart where angry or lustful emotions have 
their birth, and He had added in each case practical 
comments of the utmost importance, reaching far beyond 
the matter which had been the immediate occasion of 
His discourse—the counsel of immediate reconciliation 
with every one that can bear the character of an adver- 
sary to the peace of the soul, and the counsel of the 
avoidance of dangerous occasions, however dear they 
may be to us. He had also, as we have seen, supple- 
mented His declaration as to the law against sensual 
concupiscence by an authoritative announcement con- 
cerning the law of marriage, which involved a most 
important practical change in relation to that sacred tie. 
We need not, therefore, seek for any very obvious link 

- of connection or order in the several precepts which our 
Lord here lays down. St. Thomas tells us that having 
set right the irascible and concupiscent elements in man 
as to their several passions, He goes on to put the 
rational faculty in order in relation to truth. Our Lord 
could not pass over the abuse, very common among the 
Jews, of the law which permitted and regulated oaths. 
This kind of sin of the tongue is numbered among the 
great evils which infected the people as early as the days 
of the prophet Osee, who says: ‘There is no truth, and 
there is no mercy, and there is no knowledge of God in 
the land, cursing and lying and killing and theft and 
adultery have overflowed, and blood hath touched 
blood’! Our Lord Himself, moreover, traces the sins 

1 Osee iv. 1, 2. 
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of the tongue along with others to the heart, where He 
says, ‘ From the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, blas- 
phemies.’2 

The abuse which our Lord seems to have more par- 
ticularly had before Him in this passage of the Sermon 
on the Mount was twofold. The Pharisees and others 
appear to have taught that no oath was binding unless 
it contained the name of God Himself, and they seem 
also to have sanctioned the common and familiar use of 
oaths on the most ordinary and frivolous occasions, so 
long as the thing sworn was true. A door was thus 
opened to a number of false oaths, as well as to the 
habit of constantly swearing when there was no reason 
to justify it. According to this doctrine, perjury was the 
only sin which could be committed in the matter of an 
oath, and in order to be a perjurer it was necessary that 
the swearer should invoke the name of God, at least 
equivalently. We have an instance of this false teaching 
noticed by our Lord Himself in His discourse on the 
Scribes and Pharisees, which is preserved to us in the 
twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew. Our Lord there 
reproaches them with teaching that ‘ Whosoever shall 
swear by the Temple, it is nothing, but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the Temple, is a debtor. And 
whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing, but 
whosoever shall swear by the gift that is upon it, he is a 
debtor.’* Their distinction seems to have been, that the 
gold and the gift on the altar had been directly offered to 
God, and so were, as it were, a part of Him, whereas the 
Temple and the altar were distinct from Him. The 
foundation on which this doctrine was built was pro- 
ably the passage in the Pentateuch to which our Lord 


2 St. Matt. xv. 19 ; ef. St. Mark vii. az. 
3 St. Matt. xxiii, 16—18, 
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here alludes: ‘If a man make a vow to the Lord, or 
bind himself by an oath, he shall not make his word 
void, but shall fulfil all that he promised.’* And again: 
‘Thou shalt not swear falsely by My Name, nor profane 
the name of thy God.’ This precept might be very 
falsely interpreted as not enacting any obligation unless 
the vow or oath were made to the Lord, that is, by the 
use of the name of God, or of something that might be 
considered as not distinct from Him. Thus an excuse 
would be provided for false swearing by ‘creatures,’ and 
for vain and idle swearing in cases where there was no 
necessity. These are the two abuses of which our Lord 
here speaks. 

To the remedy of these two special faults, our Lord 
now applies the general law, which He desires all 
Christians to observe, as far as lies in their power. 
* Again, you have heard that it was said to those of old, 
Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but thou shalt perform to 
the Lord thine oaths. But I say to you, not to swear at 
all, neither by the Heaven, for it is the throne of God, 
nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of His feet, nor 
by Jerusalem, because it is the city of the Great King. 
Nor shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou art not 
able to make a single hair white or black. But let your 
speech be, yea,/ yea, nay, nay. But what is more than 
these, is from evil.’ And it seems natural to add at once 
the words of St. James, whose Epistle is full of expres- 
sions and turns of thought, as well as of doctrine, which 
are so closely allied to the expressions and images in 
which our Lord Himself delighted, and who seems, in 
the place in which he speaks against swearing, to have 
had in his mind the passage on which we are now 
engaged—‘ Above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by Heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other 
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oath. But let your speech be yea, yea, no, no, that you 
fall not under judgment.’5 

To swear is not in itself a thing either positively good or 
absolutely bad. It is not a positively good thing, other- 
wise our Lord would not caution us against it; and it is 
not a positively bad thing, otherwise we should not find 
so many instances of it in Scripture, and it would not be 
allowed by the Church, and even insisted upon, both by 
her laws and by the laws of Christian States, under 
certain circumstances. The necessity or utility which 
makes it in some cases even a duty, in which cases the 
omission of it might be a sin, arises from the want of 
credit, authority, and certainty, which belongs to the 
simple affirmations, or even promises, of men. It would 
be well if the truthfulness of men were so universal and 
so unquestionable that there could never be a doubt as 
to what they affirm or promise. In that case there would 
be no oaths. Such is the state of society to which we 
look forward in the kingdom of our Lord, at which we 
aim in this life, and which will prevail in the life to 
come. In proportion as Christian principles of life are 
dominant in any community, as for instance, in religious 
communities, this language of swearing is never heard. 
Our Lord and His Apostles hold out this ideal to us, 
and they encourage us to aim at it in practice as far as 
lies in our power. 

But as long as men are as weak, unstable, and untrust- 
worthy as they are, oaths will sometimes be necessary in 
order to bind them to veracity and good faith by the 
solemn invocation of God as the witness to their words, 
an invocation which implies an imprecation of His justice 
upon those who so invoke Him, if they call Him to witness 
to what is false. The conditions under which it is lawful 
and right thus to invoke God as the guarantee of our 
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veracity or our sincerity, are commonly taken by Catholic 
theologians from the text in the Prophet Jeremias: 
‘Thou shalt swear, as the Lord liveth, in truth and in 
judgment, and in justice."° That is, when any one 
swears, he must have truth in his conscience, believing 
that to be true which he asserts, or truly intending to 
perform what he promises. There must be justice in the 
thing which is sworn to ; thus, in the case of a promise, the 
thing promised must be just and lawful, as is the rule with 
avow. There must also be judgment, that is, the cause 
for which the oath is taken must be reasonable, and the 
manner in which it is taken must be right. And these 
three conditions must be found united in every oath 
which is pleasing to God, and the absence of one of 
them is enough to make an oath sinful or rash. 

An oath taken with all the three conditions which have 
just now been named, is an act of the virtue of religion, 
and so highly honourable to God. It is an exercise of 
our faith in His omniscience, in His infallible veracity, in 
His perfect love of truth, in His hatred of all deception, 
and in His justice in ruling the world and in punishing 
falsehood between men. It implies that He can detect 
the slightest mental prevarication against the truth, and 
that, as the Father and Founder of human society in 
which He has established the law of mutual good faith 
and veracity, He will be the avenger of any breach of 
that law which may be committed, though the culprit 
may escape suspicion or detection on the part of his 
fellow men. A man who calls God to witness to the 
truth of what he asserts gives, as it were, in pledge for 
his veracity to those to whom he makes the oath, his 
own reverence for the all-seeing Judge to Whom he 
appeals, and his own hopes from Him in this life and in 
the next. There is therefore much analogy between an 
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oath and a vow, in which last a man makes a solemn 
promise, as an act of religion, to God, to do something 
in His honour or for his neighbour’s good, and strengthens 
his own natural instability of purpose by abandoning 
his power of recalling his offering without a breach of 
the allegiance which he owes to God. In an oath, the 
wisdom and veracity of God are called in, as it were, 
to support the assertion or the promise of a man, and 
the difference between a promissory oath and a vow, in 
point of obligation, is not very great. 

The very nature of an oath, then, requires that it 
should have the conditions mentioned above. To call 
God to witness to a falsehood, or to invoke Him as the 
surety to a promise to do anything bad, or a resolution 
not to do something good, as in the case of Herod’s 
oath, or the oath of a man who swears that he will give 
no alms to the poor, or will not speak to a person who 
has offended him, is a sin of irreverence to God, added 
to the sin contained in the promise or resolution or 
assertion itself. And even though the thing sworn to be 
true, or though the promise made be of a thing good 
in itself, these circumstances are not enough to make the 
oath good unless the condition of ‘judgment’ be added, 
that is, unless the matter is of importance enough, and 
the necessity great enough to justify the appeal to God. 

Again, if in everything that we do it is right to proceed 
with gravity and circumspection and consideration, and 
to assure ourselves that what we intend is right and 
good before we take it in hand, much more are such 
circumspection and consideration needed in such a 
matter as an oath, where there is so much danger of 
a want of due reverence to the infinite greatness and 
majesty of God, and also of a want of perfect accuracy, 
since the tongue of man is so mischievous and unruly 
a member, so liable to sin on the score of levity, or 
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ignorance, or inconstancy. The respect due both to 
God and man requires that oaths should not be made 
without due occasion, inasmuch as they involve a direct 
address to God, and are the strongest and most religious 
sanctions by means of which human affairs are carried 
on. Thus some of the Christian theologians argue that 
perjury is a greater crime than murder or adultery, 
because a person who is suspected or accused of such 
crimes as the latter was allowed in old times to purge 
himself by a solemn oath of his innocence, and they 
say that if a false oath had not been held a greater 
sin than those mentioned, it would have been unreason- 
able to allow of such a mode of meeting the charge. 

The doctrine of the Jews, which our Lord is correct- 
ing in the passage before us, seems to have treated 
the commandment against perjury in the way in which 
the commandment against murder or that against adul- 
tery were treated by the same carnal expositors. That 
is, the violation of the commandment was limited to 
the grossest cases, the commission of actual murder, 
or of the deed of adultery, or of absolute perjury, and 
the principle of the law, in the case of swearing, was 
also evaded by the introduction of a number of oaths 
which were said not to be binding because they were 
oaths by creatures and not by God Himself. And as 
our Lord had corrected the abuse in the case of the 
other two commandments, by striking with His prohi- 
bition the very beginnings and seeds of evil in the 
heart of man, so now, in regard to swearing, He lays 
down the principle which would prevent the very pos- 
sibility of perjury or of vain oaths such as those in 
which the last-named condition of judgment was wanting. 
His principle is, not to swear at all. This means that 
Christians are to be altogether averse to the practice, 
and are only to have recourse to it when duty or charity 
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obliges them, as in the case of a person who is bound 
to assist the cause of justice, or to pledge himself to 
due allegiance, or to the performance of a contract, 
in that solemn manner. For as it is not against the 
command which forbids murder when public justice 
executes a criminal, or when soldiers fight in a lawful 
war, so this rule of our Lord is not broken when oaths 
are taken in case of necessity. But the precept of our 
Lord at once cuts away all excuse for that frequent 
use of oaths which was one of the great prevalent vices 
of the Jews, as it is, strange to say, often a prevalent 
form of wickedness among people who have the faith 
and know something about God. ‘ Let not thy mouth 
be accustomed to swearing,’ says the Wise Man, ‘for 
in it there are many falls. And let not the naming 
of God be much in thy mouth, and meddle not with 
the names of saints, for thou shalt not escape free 
from them. For as a slave daily put to the question 
is never without a blue mark, so every one that sweareth 
and nameth shall not be wholly pure from sin. A man 
that sweareth much shall be filled with iniquity, and 
a scourge shall not depart from his house. And if he 
make it void, his sin shall be upon him, and if he 
dissemble it, he offendeth double, and if he swear in 
vain he shall not be justified, for his house shall be 
filled with his punishment.’? 

Our Lord adds to this precept a correction of the 
false pretexts under which the Jews taught it was lawful 
to swear by creatures without considering themselves 
bound by their oaths. ‘I say unto you, swear not at 
all, neither by Heaven, for it is the throne of God,’ 
His special place of dwelling; ‘nor by the earth, 
because it is His footstool,’ entirely subject to His 
dominion and rule; ‘nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
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of the great King,’ in which He reigns and is served. 
In all these cases it was a falsehood to separate the 
creatures from their relation to and dependence upon 
God, and therefore an oath taken on them was in 
truth an appeal to Him, and as such binding upon 
the conscience of the person swearing. ‘Neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black.’ This was another form of 
the same evasion, as if it were not a binding oath 
when we swear by what we can dispose of or alter as 
we please, and what is therefore subject to us and 
inferior to us, whereas in an oath the appeal should 
be made to a higher and more stable power than our- 
selves. Our Lord denies that our head or our life or 
any part of us is our own: all belongs to God. He 
alone has made them, and He alone can change or 
dispose of them, so that even in the case of oaths of 
that kind there is a true appeal to Him, and so all 
the need for reverence and all the obligation to veracity 
which are found in oaths in which He is directly called 
to witness. 

‘But let your speech be yea, yea, nay, nay; for what 
is more than this is of evil.’ Our Blessed Lord, Who 
all through His ministry, as it is recorded for us by 
the Evangelists, notwithstanding the many occasions on 
which He had to insist on the truth of his words 
and confirm them in the most solemn manner, never 
used any stronger affirmation than the repeated Amen, 
Amen, of which the Gospels give so many examples, 
would have all Christians so entirely united by mutual 
confidence and charity, that there might be no occasion 

' for oaths even in those cases in which they might other- 
wise be lawful as the recognized method by which, as 
St. Paul says, ‘all controversies are to be terminated.’§ 
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Our Lord would also have them so perfect in their 
observance of the spirit of the commandment which 
forbids the taking in vain of the name of God, that 
nothing approaching to the character of an oath should 
find a place in their ordinary conversation. It is thus 
that the more frequent violations of the commandment 
occur, which, though they are not so black in their 
nature as actual perjury, are yet altogether unbecoming 
the servants of God, as implying a very great irreverence 
in the use of His name or in speaking of Him explicitly 
or implicitly. The extreme impropriety of mixing up 
these appeals in common conversation is manifest at 
once, aS soon as we consider the true character of an 
oath, as it has been explained above in accordance with 
Catholic theology, and add to that consideration the 
teaching of our Lord as to the liberty taken with God 
when the names of any of His creatures are used instead 
of His own holy Name. 

Our Lord’s words go beyond the mere condemnation 
of idle oaths. For when He says that our conversation 
is to be yea, yea, nay, nay, and what is more than 
that cometh of evil, or of the Evil One, He bids us 
be careful to make our words simple, modest, and trans- 
parently truthful, at the same time that we avoid every 
kind of exaggeration, haughtiness, and overbearingness, 
all rashness in assertion, all claim to lay down our own 
opinion as the law to others, and the countless other 
forms into which the sins of the tongue fall when it 
is guided by self-love or passion, and when the words 
we utter are not considered in the presence of God 
before they pass our lips. The principle which our Lord 
gives as the cure for the temptation to idle and super- 
fluous oaths is the reverence which we owe to God. 
And this same principle may be made to apply to all 
sins of the tongue, from the outrage to God which is 
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committed in blasphemy and cursing, down to the dis- 
respect shown to Him, and to those who represent Him, 
by contemptuous speech and idle words, for which He 
tells us that we shall have to give an account in the Day 
of Judgment. 

The words ‘what is more than that cometh of evil, 
or of the Evil One,’ express a truth the range of which 
is very wide. We have already seen that the necessity 
which justifies oaths and makes it right to use them 
as acts of religion, in order to confirm to men what 
we say or what we promise, arises either from sin or 
from the defects of our nature, such as our want of 
faithfulness or of constancy, the multiplied experience 
of which has made men feel the need of some higher 
sanction than our mere words. We may add our great 
liability to error, and the many unworthy motives which 
influence us to misrepresentations, such as_ self-love, 
vanity, ostentation, prejudice, the love of victory in 
argument, or of having our own way, our precipitancy 
in speech, the rashness with which our judgments are 
formed, our thoughtlessness and carelessness about 
words. There is much evil at the bottom of our 
habitual faults of the tongue, which may be traced to 
liberties taken in thought with the majesty of Him Whom 
our Lord speaks of as ‘the Great King,’ or with the au- 
thority of those who are in His place towards us, or to 
forgetfulness of His law. ‘There is evil in the way in 
which men speak of the dispositions of Providence con- 
cerning themselves or others, in the criticisms which 
they pass upon the rulers of the Church, or spiritual 
persons and their ministrations, or again, in all self- 
praise, all curiosity, and all detraction. These may 
suffice as instances of the truth of the general meaning 
of our Lord’s words, which put before us the thought of 
the majesty of God as a check on the sins of the tongue, 
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a check the influence of which extends very far beyond 
the particular case of false or idle swearing. 

But it seems almost as if He had meant not so much 
to speak of evil in the abstract, as of the one evil person 
whose constant work it is to lead the children of God 
into offences against His law, the father of lies, the 
murderer from the beginning, the destroyer of charity, 
and above all, the enemy of God. It is the favourite 
work of Satan to dishonour God, His name, His crea- 
tures, all that belongs to Him, and to do this by means 
of His creatures themselves. It is his great triumph 
when he induces man, on whom God has lavished so 
much love and consideration, to dishonour Him, and, 
if possible, by those sins in which the insult to God 
seems to be the chief if not the only element. Injuries 
to our neighbour, the indulgence of our passions, the 
sins which serve the purposes of avarice or ambition 
or revenge, seem to have some poor excuse in creatures 
so weak as we are, on the ground of the temptations 
which they present to the lower or fiercer parts of our 
nature. They are not wrought ordinarily for their own 
sake, but for that of the gratification or advancement 
or gain which results from their commission. In the 
case of sins against the honour of God committed by 
the tongue, there seems to be no such result. No man 
is the better, even according to the lowest measure of 
advantage, for blasphemy, or cursing, or useless swearing. 
And yet these sins seem to have a sort of fascination 
about them which can be’ explained by nothing so well 
as by the direct action of evil spirits, who delight in 
hearing the language of Hell repeated upon earth. For 
cursing, blasphemy, and the profane use of holy names 
are the elements of which the language of Hell is com- 
posed, as much as the praises of God are the language 
of Heaven. It might almost be said, that if all other 
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proofs of the continual activity of evil spirits over human 
society were to fail, that activity could still be demon- 
strated by the prevalence of the language of which we 
speak. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Resist not evil. 
' St. Matt. v. 38—42; Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


Our Lord has now given rules which may enable His 
children to regulate the two great concupiscences of 
anger and sensuality, and He has also, by touching the 
question of swearing, legislated in principle for the holy, 
reverent, and sober government of the tongue. His 
precepts seem to rise higher and higher as they succeed 
- one the other, for the entire cutting off of dangerous 
occasions is something more than the prompt’ recon- 
ciliation with an adversary or the immediate discharge 
of an obligation to God’s justice, while the principle on 
which we are to avoid every kind of oath and all sorts 
of presumption in speech, if carried out in perfection, 
would rule the tongue in a manner involving absolute 
self-discipline, and at the same time place us in face, 
as it were, of the ever present eye of God, as inspecting 
all our thoughts and words. 

But our Lord, as the Teacher and Example of the 
perfection of the children of God, has yet higher 
demands to make upon nature ennobled and trans- 
formed by grace. He has as yet left untouched the 
many actions of our life in which we come into contact 
with our neighbours as sufferers of injustice or injury, 
either in ourselves or in what belongs to us. Our con- 
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duct under such circumstances must depend upon the 
extent to which our peace is disturbed, or the judgment 
which is habitual to us concerning our rights and the 
value of opportunities of suffering. It must depend also 
on the degree in which our hearts are bound round the 
earthly goods or other things concerning which we may 
suffer injury from others. Our Lord does not here lay 
down the doctrine on which He founds His counsels in 
these matters. But He takes, as before, a portion of 
the Old Law which had been understood in a literal 
sense by the Jews, and had been made the foundation 
of a code of retaliation which had never been intended 
by the Lawgiver, as if it had been a duty to stand upon 
strict right and exact the full payment for every injury 
received, without remembering the universal law of 
charity and mutual forgiveness. In dealing with this 
old maxim, which was intended to guide the administra- 
tion of public justice and not the feelings and actions of 
private persons, He lays down the Gospel law which is 
to guide Christians in all such matters. 

‘You have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say to you, not 
to resist evil, but if any one shall have struck thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him also the other. And to him 
who would contend with thee in judgment, and take 
away thy tunic, leave to him also thy cloak. And who- 
soever shall force thee to go in service to him a mile, go 
with him two. He that asketh of thee give to him, and 
from him that wisheth to borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away.’ ; 

The words which contain the injunctions of retaliation 
mentioned by our Lord occur in the midst of a long 
catalogue of regulations in the Book of Exodus,! which 
are meant, like all such provisions of law, to take the 
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matter out of the hands of private retaliation, for the 
sake of peace and order, and to provide a just scale 
according to which compensations and punishments 
might be awarded. It seems also, from the writers who 
have illustrated the New Testament from Jewish sources, 
that this law of retaliation had gradually, as was most 
natural, passed into a system of compensations, according 
to which certain indemnities in money were paid for such 
injuries as maiming, blows, and the like. We are also 
told that advantage was taken of this system to exact 
penalties which were more severe than the offence 
demanded. Our Lord appears to have given the three 
instances which are contained in the text, of a blow on 
the cheek, the seizing of a garment, and the exaction of 
forced labour in a journey, in order to include the various 
kinds of injuries which men can inflict on one another, 
injuries to the person, injuries to goods, and injuries in 
work. Thus the words contain, in the first instance, the 
general precept not to resist or stand up against evil, to 
submit to it rather than contend and incur all the loss 
of peace and charity which may be involved in resist- 
ance. Then follow the three instances, in which, instead 
of resisting evil, we are rather to submit willingly to the 
same, repeated and in an exaggerated form. For a blow 
given on the cheek which is offered to the smiter after 
one blow has already been given, must be given with 
greater deliberation and malice than the first, as to which 
there may have been some sudden impulse of passion or 
some show of provocation to cause it. The same may 
be said of the other two cases. Nevertheless, our Lord 
bids us go so far in charity, patience, and submission as 
is required for the perfect fulfilment of the precept which 
He here lays down. And then in the last place, He 
adds a rule as to giving and lending which is equally 
universal and far-reaching. ‘He that asketh of thee, 
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give to him, and from him who would borrow of thee, 
turn not away.’ 

These and other precepts of our Lord which belong to 
the path of perfection, are to be understood as enjoining 
at least the preparation and disposition of mind and 
heart of which they speak, although it would be an 
exaggeration to press them as laws of conduct and action 
under all circumstances. ‘They are given to Christians, 
who have already studied in the school of the Beatitudes, 
who are to be the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, and whose discharge of their high office in the 
Providence of God is to be secured in great measure by 
the persecution and ill-treatment with which the world is 
to meet them. And again, to support and give life to 
the whole series of these precepts, as the whole series of 
the Beatitudes, we have the perfect example of our 
Blessed Lord’s humility and patience, of which He says 
nothing, but which was to be the light by which the steps 
of the disciples were to be guided, and the source of 
heavenly strength to support them along the thorny road. 
For the disciples of such a Master the old law of retalia- 
tion was not simply inapplicable. It was to be reversed, 
as it were, by the New Law which was to be written in 
their hearts, according to which injuries were to call forth 
love instead of resentment, and a readiness to suffer still 
more instead of the desire of revenge. The spirit of 
revenge, indeed, had been expressly forbidden in the 
Old Law, which had said—‘Seek not revenge, nor be 
mindful of the injury of thy fellow-citizen;’? and the 
compensations arranged in that code for injuries received, 
although based upon the principle of strict retaliation, 
were chiefly meant to prevent the indulgence of private 
animosity and to limit the penalties exacted by the 
injured party. Much more, then, was the spirit of 
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revenge, which is an interference with the rights of God, 
inasmuch as He has reserved vengeance to Himself, in 
the same manner as He keeps in His own hands the 
power of life or death, entirely inconsistent with the 
Gospel law, except so far as it is transformed into the 
Christian precept of the love of enemies, which shows 
itself in beneficence and kindness, heaping, as the 
Scripture says, coals of fire upon the heads of those who 
have been the injurers. 

Thus we find the Apostles echoing the teaching of 
our Lord. ‘To no man rendering evil for evil,’ says 
St. Paul, ‘not revenging yourselves, my dearly beloved, 
but giving place to wrath, for it is written, Revenge 
to me, I will repay, saith the Lord. But if thy enemy 
be hungry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give him to 
drink. For doing this, thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil by good.’ And St. Peter appeals directly to our 
Lord’s example. ‘This is thankworthy, if for conscience 
towards God a man endure sorrows, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if committing sin, and being buffeted 
for it ye endure? But if, doing well, you suffer patiently, 
this is thankworthy before God. For unto this are you 
called, because Christ also suffered for us, leaving you 
an example, that you should follow his steps. Who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth. Who 
when He was reviled, did not revile, when He suffered, 
He threatened not, but delivered Himself to him that 
judged Him unjustly.’ In these last words the Apostle 
supplies the motive which is given by the masters of 
the spiritual life for the love of humiliations, over and 
above the great benefits to the soul which they ordinarily 
bring with them. This motive is the desire to resemble 
our. Lord, follow in His footsteps, and wear his livery, 

3 Rom. xii, 17---21. 4 St. Peter ii. r9—23. 
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to be treated by others as He was treated, and that out 
of love for Him. 

There are many other motives short of this, some of 
which have been already alluded to, which reasonably 
produce that indifference to the loss of temporal things, 
that love of humiliation, and that willingness to be the 
servants of all, which are recommended to us by our 
Lord, Thus the entire contempt for all earthly goods 
or honours, which is the fruit of faith and mortification, 
and which raises the mind to a perfect independence 
of and detachment from them, is enough to secure us 
against any undue ardour in avenging their loss or 
contending for their possession, however justly it may 
belong to us. Again, such occasions as those of which 
our Lord speaks are immensely valuable for the rapid 
and solid formation of the virtues of patience and 
humility in the soul, and those who give us the oppor- 
tunity of heaping up the spiritual treasures which such 
virtues contain are in truth our benefactors rather than 
our injurers. Again, as all things come from God, whether 
painful or consoling, the losses or injuries thus inflicted 
upon us are precious as the manifestations of His will 
and His love to us, and give us an opportunity for 
suffering for past sins, as well as of the still more power- 
ful satisfaction which results from pardoning the instru- 
ments of the providence of God, who are thus the 
means by which we receive the very great benefit of 
suffering rather in this life than in the next. And we 
may find another motive in the thought which is sug- 
gested by the language of St. Peter in the passage 
already quoted, where twice over he says that to suffer. 
wrongfully and in patience is ‘thankworthy’ with God. 
These words remind us of the beautiful doctrine of 
St. Francis, which is expressed in the famous anecdote 
related of him in the /7zorett:, when he told Fra Leone 
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that a number of things which seemed to be great 
graces and great services to God were not, as he says, 
perfect joy; as if a Friar Minor were to give great 
edification by his holy example, or knew all tongues 
and all sciences, and the Sacred Scriptures, and pro- 
phecies, or could give sight to the blind and raise the 
dead, or if he could preach so as to convert all the 
infidels to the faith of Christ. But it would be perfect 
joy, he said, if he and his companion were to be driven 
away with insult and blows from the monastery to which 
they were going, and if they were to take all this ill-treat- 
ment patiently and with joy, thinking on the sufferings 
of our Lord, which they ought to bear patiently for 
His sake. That was to be perfect joy, he said, ‘for 
above all the graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit which 
Christ giveth to His friends is the gift of conquering 
oneself, and of willingly suffering pain and injuries and 
reproaches and discomforts for the love of Christ, 
because in all the other gifts of God we cannot glory, 
for they are not our own, but of God, and because the 
Apostle saith, “What hast thou which thou hast not 
received of God; and if thou hast received it of Him, 
why dost thou boast of it as if it was thine own?” But 
in the cross of tribulation and affliction we can glory, 
because, as saith the Apostle, God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

This, then, is the sublime doctrine founded upon 
many various spiritual truths, but which could hardly 
have been made a law for Christians, at least, a law 
which, under God’s mercy, has been so frequently and 
nobly fulfilled in practice, except for the light and 
strength which have come to us from the example and 
life of our Lord Himself. It may, perhaps, be His ex- 
treme reserve as to speaking of Himself, and especially 
His careful silence at the earlier stages of His teaching 
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as to the truths connected with His own Passion, which 
may be the reason why in this instance He gives the 
command without assigning any ground for it or expla- 
nation of it. He has done this in the former instances 
on which we have been commenting, but not in this. 
Indeed, it may be said that in this case more pointedly 
than in any other, where He has acted differently as 
to the assignment of motives for the precepts which 
He delivers, we are meant to penetrate more lovingly 
the force of the form which He uses in introducing 
these corrections of the traditional interpretations of the 
Law. ‘I say unto you,’ I say this unto you—Who 
am not only your Lawgiver, Who can speak with 
authority, and change, if I please, what I have once 
laid down, or what I have hitherto tolerated, but also 
your example and the source of grace to you in all 
that you may have to do or to suffer in following that 
example. I tell you not to resist evil, to turn the cheek 
when smitten, to yield the cloak to one who would take 
your tunic from you, to go two miles with the man 
who would force you into his service for one mile. 
I, Who shall give My cheek to him that smiteth Me, 
and shall be filled with reproaches,® Who shall give My 
garments to be divided among My crucifiers, and Who 
am to pass willingly along the sorrowful way which 
leads to Calvary, not to do any forced service, but to 
die on the Cross for those who lead Me to the slaughter. 
You need no reason or motive for this precept, because 
it is 1 Who give it, and My whole Life and Passion are 
motives enough. 

It has been already said that this precept of our 
Lord is binding on all Christians as far as concerns 
the interior disposition of the heart. We are always 
to be ready not to resist evil, to allow those who 
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injure us to go further and repeat their injuries rather 
than revenge ourselves, and the like. But precepts of 
this sort are not in all cases obligatory in act, nor would 
it be always prudent to act upon them. We find that 
our Lord Himself, when He was struck on the cheek 
before the tribunal of the High Priest, did not offer 
the other cheek to the servant who struck Him, but 
remonstrated gravely with him instead. The blow which 
He had received was not merely a personal insult, it 
was an insult also to the Justice and Majesty of God, 
as represented by the tribunal before which our Lord 
stood, and as such it was an outrage that needed reproof 
and protest. We find, in the same way, that St. Paul, 
in ignorance, as it seems, that the person who ordered 
the blow to be inflicted upon Him was the High Priest, 
reproved him in severe words for the violation to justice of 
which he had been guilty, under circumstances very like 
those which occurred in our Lord’s case in the house of 
Annas.’ And it need hardly be added that there are 
numberless cases in which it may be our duty to resist evil, 
or to go to law to vindicate right, or to contend for the 
faith, or out of charity. It is forbidden us, therefore, to 
do anything of the kind out of a feeling of revenge, such 
as breathed in the interpretation of the Law which was 
common among the Jews. It is enjoined in all cases 
to have the interior dispositions and feelings which our 
Lord commands, and there are some cases in which 
it is a matter of obligation to act upon the precept. Thus 
contention may often cause scandal or loss of charity, 
as in the case mentioned by St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in which Christians went to law 
with one another before the heathen courts. In other 
cases persons who aim at perfection, or who are in a 
state of life which supposes perfection, as religious, 
ecclesiastics, or prelates, are bound by this precept, 
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while to ordinary persons it would be a counsel of 
perfection and not a precept. Sometimes charity to 
ourselves would make it incumbent on us to obey this 
precept to the letter, for it is sometimes the best if 
not the only way to keep down our own rising passions, 
to make the strong effort at selfmastery which is 
necessary for such an act as offering the one cheek 
after ‘the other has been struck. An illustration in 
point may be found in the well-known incident in the 
life of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, who found it 
difficult to feel kindly towards the person who had 
accidentally killed her husband, and forced herself to 
become the godmother to his infant child. At other 
times it may be required by charity to others to submit 
to injury in that heroic way, as, if they are resisted, they 
may be driven on to still greater acts of violence and 
wrong. 

In all these precepts of our Lord, in the observance 
of which He makes that special justice of His children 
to consist, which is to go so far beyond that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, we may trace the twofold purpose 
which must always exist in legislation such as His,— 
the purpose of perfecting the soul of each one, and 
the purpose of providing for the happiness and holiness 
of the community. It is obvious that in a perfectly 
holy community there would be but little room for such 
precepts as these. No one could be tempted to avenge 
himself, or return evil for evil, because there would be 
no injuries to avenge, no illtreatment to return. The 
measure of the influence which these maxims have upon 
the mass of men, is the exact measure of the progress 
of the kingdom of God in their hearts. Our Lord’s 
doctrine leads directly to the destruction of self-love, 
of the love of temporal things, of all quickness in 
feeling insults and resenting them, of all shrinking from 
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the cross of humiliation and sacrifice. His doctrines 
have leavened society, at some times more than at 
others, and the extent to which they have prevailed is 
a sufficient proof that, but for the strength of human 
passions, their influence upon society might have been 
far greater. On the other hand, the place which the 
precept holds, almost at the climax of the series of the 
special acts of virtue recommended by our Lord, agrees 
very naturally with what we know from experience of 
the difficulty which even many men who live in an 
atmosphere of Christian grace, and who profess to follow 
the example of our Lord, find in foregoing their rights 
in temporal matters of no great importance, and much 
more in receiving injuries with serenity and in putting 
them aside without thought of revenge. 

The words which our Lord adds to the precept of 
not resisting evil relate to active benevolence rather 
than to passive endurance or submission. He bids us 
give to him that asketh of us, and not turn away from 
one who wishes to borrow from us. That is, the 
mere demand for help, either in the way of gift or 
loan, is to have a power over us, on account of our 
relation to all men as brothers, or our indifference to 
earthly goods, or our sense of our own dependence 
upon God, Who has made His own mercifulness to us 
conditional upon the mercy which we show to others. 
Here, again, it is the disposition and readiness of mind 
which is a matter of precept. There are many cases 
in which a person ready and desirous to assist every 
applicant for the love of God will yet pause and even 
think it right to refuse, inasmuch as either justice, or 
Christian prudence, or true charity may make it better 
to withhold the aid. But the desire and cheerful 
readiness to help all is a part of the imitation of our 
Lord to which all are bound who bear His Name. 


CHAPTER’ Xs 
The Love of Enemies. 


St. Matt. v. 43—48 ; Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


IF it be true that the precepts of our Lord in the Sermon 
on the Mount nise higher and higher as they succeed one 
another, from the perfect restraining of the lower and 
more ordinary appetites, to that entire dominion over self 
which is required in order not to resist an-insult, or in 
order to overcome evil by good with a revenge in the 
true Christian spirit, it is plain that the place which the 
commandment of the love of enemies occupies in the scale 
is naturally where it is. Many holy precepts, indeed, are 
to follow upon this, but they are precepts which relate in 
the main to our relations to God, to what we do for His 
service in the exercise of religion and the like. Such 
precepts are in their right place when they have been 
preceded by that on which we are now to dwell, the 
fulfilment of which places us in the relation of sons of 
God, sons who have proved their sonship by the best of 
all tests, the imitation of their Father, and who may in 
consequence go on, with that perfect confidence in Him 
which our Lord’s other precepts require, to practise the 
duties of religion to Him and of absolute dependence 
upon His love. This then is the last of our Lord’s 
corrections of the inadequate interpretations of the Old 
Law. We shall see how it opens the door, as we may 
say, to the other thoughts and practices which make up 
the life of the children of God. 
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You have heard that it hath been said, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thy enemy.’ This is the 
maxim of human selfishness, written, as it may be said, 
in somewhat larger letters than usual. Absolute selfish- 
ness, makes each soul and heart a centre to itself on 
which everything else converges and from which every- 
thing else issues. It loves itself with an exclusive love, 
which implies that nothing else is loved except with 
respect to itself, and which instinctively regards every- 
thing else as a natural enemy. But man cannot live 
entirely alone, and so for his own sake he must widen 
his sympathies with his interests, and regard his home, 
his family, his tribe, his race, his country, as a larger 
self, outside of which everything is still hostile and so 
hateful. The intense feeling which is sometimes evoked 
by these larger forms of self is too often an impediment 
to the perfection of the soul, which makes an idol of one 
or other of them—an idol, the service of which engrosses 
the thoughts and affections, and so draws them away from 
God and Heaven. Much more do feelings of this kind 
dull the keen devotion with which Christians ought to 
regard:the Church as their one Mother on earth. For 
the Church is the true home, the true family, the true 
country, in which all men are meant by God to be one, 
not by the ties of natural or external connection, but by 
the union of charity wrought by the Holy Ghost. All 
other loves and devotions may be good in their right 
order and place, as the Church teaches, but they are far 
too generally put out of their right place, and in rivalry 
to men’s allegiance to her. Thus it has been found that 
the national spirit has been one of her great difficulties 
in the guidance of her children, when persecutors have 
made them choose between her and their country. The 
mischief is terribly intensified when, as is generally the 
case, a too ardent and exclusive devotion to country, 
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city, or family, has led almost of necessity to the cultiva- 
tion of national hatreds, feuds between neighbouring 
communities which are by position or policy rivals, and 
hereditary enmities between one family and another. 
These unchristian forms of feeling have been almost 
consecrated as matters of religion and virtue, and it is no 
uncommon thing to find that nations which have suffered 
at the hands of other nations, even for the sake of the 
faith, have been in danger of losing their chief glory 
because they have been so unforgiving and so revengeful. 
In a nation like the Jews, in that isolated position of 
antagonism to the world around them which was a vital 
condition of their existence, it was almost inevitable that 
these lower passions of unregenerate nature should prevail, 
and should write their influence even, as it were, on the 
page of the Divine Law in the gloss which our Lord here 
reprobates. For the Jews seem to have borne a character 
for exclusiveness and want of kindness to foreigners and 
strangers, which perhaps was in part the traditional echo 
of those passages in their history which are full of the 
extermination of the tribes whom they came to dispossess, 
and partly the expression of their profound contempt for 
the rest of the world who were not of the seed of 
Abraham. 

It is indeed, by remembering the particular position of 
the Jewish nation in the Providence of God, that we are 
best able to understand the words which are here quoted 
by our Lord. In the other instances which have come 
before us in this part of the Sermon on the Mount, there 
are no directly false statements, no positive corruptions 
of or additions to the sacred text corrected by our Lord. 
He is engaged in raising and widening the meaning of 
precepts which had been misunderstood, or principles 
which had been misapplied by the carnal and literal 
explanations of the Law which had become current 
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among the Jews, because their doctors were far too much 
inclined to the indulgence of the lower passions of human 
nature. Yet, if we look to the words which are here 
quoted, we are unable to find them in the Old Testament. 
The Law said, ‘Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself; 
I am the Lord,’ and again, ‘Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart, but reprove him openly, lest thou 
incur sin through him,’! and again, ‘Seek not revenge, 
nor be mindful of the injury of thy citizen.’ It seems to 
be an addition to the sacred text to understand these 
precepts as either enjoining or permitting the hatred of 
others who were not brothers or fellow citizens. On the 
other hand, certain acts of the love of enemies were 
positively enjoined, ‘If thou see thy enemy’s ox or ass 
going astray, bring it back to him. If thou see the ass 
of him that hateth thee lie under his burthen, thou shalt 
not pass by, but lift him up with him.’? We find 
among the Proverbs the passage which St. Paul makes 
use of in the Epistle to the Romans to inculcate Christian 
charity. ‘If thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat, if he 
thirst, give him water to drink, for thou shalt heap hot 
coals upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee.’? 

It is clear, therefore, that the hatred of enemies, in the 
common sense of the term, that is, of those with whom 
we have a personal quarrel or who put themselves in 
opposition to us, is not enjoined by the Law. At the 
same time, it seems perfectly natural, considering the 
hard-heartedness of the Jewish people as shown in the 
other instances in which the Law has been explained by 
our Lord in this passage, that they should have 
interpreted the precept of love for brethren and for 
fellow citizens as enjoining the hatred of enemies, 
especially as they had had the commission to execute 
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the justice of God upon the idolatrous and corrupt 
nations of Canaan, aud had been so urgently com- 
manded to keep themselves apart from all intercourse 
with foreigners, lest such intercourse should lead them 
into idolatry. Thus the frequent commands to exter- 
minate these wicked nations, the Amorite, the Hethite, 
the Gergezite, the Perezite, the Canaanite, the Hevite, 
and the Jebuzite, as to whom they were told, ‘ Thou shalt 
consume-all the people, which the Lord thy God will 
deliver to thee. Thy eye shall not spare them, neither 
shalt thou serve their gods, lest they be thy ruin,’* came 
to be made the sanction, not only for the unpitying 
execution of the special mission which the chosen people 
had received, but for hatred of enemies in general. The 
Scriptural commands bore in their face their special 
character, because some nations were excepted from the 
general ban. The Amalekites, for instance, were to be 
exterminated by Saul, and he disobeyed God in not 
executing the mandate fully.® At the same time the 
Kenites were spared, because they had shown kindness 
to the people on their way from Egypt. The Moabites 
and Ammonites, on the contrary, were to be treated as 
aliens and enemies, because they had been inhospitable 
at the same time, and because they had dealt with the 
prophet Balaam to curse Israel. In the same place it 
is said, on the other hand, ‘Thou shalt not abhor the 
Edomite, because he is thy brother: nor the Egyptian, 
because thou wast a stranger in his land,’? though at a 
later period of the history of the Jews we find the 
Edomites especially held up to hatred, on account of 
their opposition to the restoration of Jerusalem. In the 
book of Ecclesiasticus the son of Sirach names three 
nations as particularly odious, the Edomites, the Philis- 
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tines, and ‘the foolish people that dwell in Sichem,’ that 
is the Samaritans.’ These were the nations at that later 
time most hostile to the Jews, and the Samaritans were 
particularly obnoxious to them, on account of the rival 
temple which they had built on Mount Gerizim. 

These considerations seem to show that there had 
been some occasion under the Old Law for national enmi- 
ties and antipathies, which had been tolerated in order to 
serve the Providential purpose for which the Jewish 
nation had been selected, for which purpose it was 
necessary that it should be kept as far as possible a 
distinct people, separated by the strongest barriers from 
its neighbours. If this was the meaning of the gloss on 
which our Lord now comments, it is obvious that His 
law of charity is meant particularly to apply to feelings 
of the same kind with those which separated the Jews 
from the other nations. That is, it is meant to apply 
with especial force to the extirpation of all national anti- 
pathies, and of other principles of division of the same 
sort—division between class and class, race and race. 
Even under the Old Law the sanction or toleration of 
which we speak was never extended to personal enmities, 
as is clear from the passages already quoted. And this 
interpretation is confirmed by the instance which our 
Lord afterwards gave when He was explaining the law 
of charity, founded upon the maxim of the law which 
made men love their neighbours. The question at once 
arose, ‘Who is my neighbour?’ and our Lord answers 
it by the parable of the Good Samaritan, in which the 
example of charity set forth for imitation is the example 
of a member of that very nation which was held in so 

8 Ecclus. i. 28. As to the Edomites, we should remember also the 
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great abomination by the Jews. It cannot be questioned 
that our Lord meant to re-enact and insist upon that 
treatment of personal enemies which is recommended 
in the Pentateuch and in the Book of Proverbs as quoted 
above. It is indisputable, also, that He meant to speak 
with particular reference to the enemies of the Church 
and of Christians as such. But the considerations which 
we are urging point to the further truth also, that as Jew 
and Gentile were all so made one in Him, so also all 
those natural principles of division, so to call them, of 
which nationality is one of the most influential, were to 
be set aside, as to their negative and hostile aspects, by 
the new law of charity which was to animate the whole 
body of His children whether in the natural or the super- 
natural society. 

‘But I say to you, love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you. That you may be the children of your 
Father Who is in Heaven, Who maketh His sun to rise 
upon the good and the bad, and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust.’ As we are so far benefited by the in- 
heritance which has come down to us from so many 
centuries of the Christian life of European nations, as 
to feel the force and reality of the link which binds all 
Christians together, and indeed, of that universal brother- 
hood of all mankind which it is one of the victories of 
the Church to have established, we are perhaps unable 
to understand the difficulty which was presented to the 
minds of the Jews of our Lord’s time and of the time 
of the Apostles by national antipathies. We find St. James 
and St. John proposing to call down fire from Heaven 
on a city of the Samaritans because they would not 
receive our Lord and His company.'® We have also 
the record of the marvellous vision by which St. Peter, 
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long after the Day of Pentecost,!! was prepared for the 
admission of the Gentiles into the Church, and we know 
how much opposition was made to St. Paul within her 
pale, and much more without it, because he was known 
as the great advocate of the freedom of the Gentile 
Christians from the yoke of the Law. The precept 
which our Lord now gives may therefore have had more 
reference to national animosities than seems at first 
natural to us, but of course it extends far beyond such 
animosities, and enjoins the love of all who are in any 
way our enemies. For this, in the Christian sense, it is 
not necessary that they should have done us any positive 
and great injury, or that the aversion between us and 
them should amount to serious hatred. The precept 
includes all who are in any way opposed to us, to whom 
we feel dislike and aversion, and the refinement of 
Christian charity extends it to the incompatibilities of 
temperament and character which are so often the hin- 
drances to perfect mutual understanding and confidence. 

The words of our Lord, like almost all the sayings of 
the Sermon on the Mount, are set in a sort of rhythm, 
balancing one another according to the rules of Hebrew 
poetry. They remind us of the Psalms, in which the 
words ‘enemies’ and ‘those who hate us’ are so often 
made to answer to each other, as for instance, when 
David says, ‘If’ my enemy had reviled me, I would 
verily have borne with it, and if he that hated me had 
spoken great things against me, I would perhaps have 
hidden myself from him.’!2 Thus it has been insisted 
upon by the commentators that we are not to limit the 
meaning of the several clauses of which the precept is 
made up, as if we were told to love our enemies and 
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not to do good to them, or to do good to those that 
hate us and not to pray for them. The three duties 
which are enjoined on us are the love of the heart, 
beneficence in action, and prayer. It sometimes is 
impossible to benefit our enemies externally, for they 
would receive no kindness from us, and thus we are 
told to love them which they cannot hinder. Again, 
there may sometimes be necessary reasons why we must 
oppose them outwardly, as when we have to defend 
rights which it is not within our power to forego, and 
then we must oppose them, but in all charity. Those 
who hate us, again, must be loved in return, but, as 
hatred is not necessarily expressed outwardly, we may 
have opportunities with them of doing kind actions 
which are the fruits of the love in our hearts, and thus 
may win them over by a noble and Christian conquest, 
such as that of which St. Paul speaks, when he bids us 
overcome evil in good. Those who persecute and 
calumniate us, who do us evil and speak against us, 
may be overcome, if the opportunity offers, by kindness, 
but it is not often that such a victory is in our power. 
So for them we must speak good things to God in 
prayer, as they speak evil things concerning us to men. 
Thus love towards our enemies is enjoined under every 
possible circumstance and in all possible manners. We 
are to love them, and wish them every good, especially 
the supernatural goods of grace and glory, we are to 
forbear from outraging or provoking them, we are to 
give way to them, when this can be done, for the sake of 
peace, or, if occasion permits, to do them the good of 
explaining ourselves or remonstrating with them in love, 
we are to show them every kindness and good service, 
and to pour out our hearts to God in prayer for them. 
And all this we are to do because our Lord especially 
enjoins it on us, and because to do so is to show our- 
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selves the children of our Father Who is in Heaven, Who 
makes the sun to shine and the rain to fall on His 
enemies as well as on His friends. 

There are many reasons which we find assigned by 
holy writers for this precept, which are all more or 
less founded upon the principle upon which it is rested 
by our Lord. All men are the creatures of God, made 
in His image and likeness, and intended by Him to 
attain the end of their being in the possession of Him- 
self. For this reason God loves them all, apart from 
any good merits which they may have gained, and these 
reasons, which are to Him reasons for benefiting them 
and caring for them, are also reasons for our love for 
them as our brethren, the work of the same Creator, 
the children of the same Father; nor can these titles 
to our love be removed or cancelled because they are 
our enemies. Again, their very character as our enemies, 
and especially if they do us positive injury, or persecute 
or calumniate us, makes them objects of compassion 
and pity on our part, and enables us to do them a 
good by kindness which might not have been otherwise 
within our reach. We are able to benefit them as rich 
men are able to benefit those in great distress, as con- 
querors have it in their power to do good to those 
who lie at their feet, as creditors are able to show 
extraordinary kindness to their debtors. They do them- 
selves far more harm than they do to us, and their 
case calls upon us for special kindness on that account. 
Again, they are in truth our own immense benefactors, 
not only by giving us the opportunity for the exercise 
of the ordinary Christian virtues of patience, humility, 
resignation, penance, and the like, but above all as 
putting into our hands the means of cancelling our 
own debts to God in the most perfect manner by 
Christian forgiveness and charity. For God has pro- 
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mised us that if we forgive we shall be forgiven, and 
that as we deal with others He will deal with us. 
And thus the accumulated debts to His justice of a 
long life of tepidity or carelessness, or a number of 
still more grievous sins, may be cancelled at once in 
the books of His Divine justice, if we will so far imitate 
our Father as to forgive freely and from the bottom 
of our heart the very light offences which men like our- 
selves can commit against us. But this forgiveness of 
injuries can be shown in no more perfect way than 
by the carrying out of the precept here given, to love 
our enemies, do good to them, and pray for them. 

When considerations such as these are weighed in the 
scales of faith, they far counterbalance the reasons which 
so readily occur to us for wishing or for doing evil to 
our enemies, for resenting injuries, and avenging our- 
selves, as far as is in our power, on those who insult 
and calumniate us. Human passions blind the soul, 
and make the heart unjust and narrow. God, on the 
other hand, ‘judges with tranquillity,’ as the Book of 
Wisdom says, and deals reverently with His creatures, 
though offences against Him are so infinitely more hei- 
nous than any which man can commit against man. 
An injury which we receive, though it be but a passing 
word, stirs our feeble nature to such an extent that 
we forget all else. God remembers all else as well as 
the injury which He receives; He remembers His crea- 
tures and their relation to Him, and that He has made 
them for Himself. His Providence consequently is con- 
ducted with a marvellous patience and calm, as well as 
with wonderful justice. If He had punished to the 
utmost the first offence in the history of man, there 
might have been no redemption. If each sin were 
visited by Him at once, few lives would be long. If 
He cut off at once every one who makes himself 
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amenable to His justice, He would have but few saints 
like St. Paul, St. Magdalene, St. Augustine, and His 
whole government of the world would be different from 
what it is. On the other hand, those who study the 
principles of that government, many of which are drawn 
out for us by our Lord in His parables, will find ever 
fresh occasion for wonder and praise in His patient 
wisdom, and in that which is the key-note to the whole 
of the present system of the world, the power which 
is shown in mercifulness, and the triumph over evil 
which consists in turning it to good instead of destroying 
it. 

The illustration which our Lord here gives of the 
goodness of God to His enemies seems to have been 
caught up by St. Paul, who in his speech at Lystra, 
describing in a few words His Providence to the heathen, 
says that in ‘past times He suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways, but nevertheless He left not Himself 
without testimony, doing good from Heaven, giving rains 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.’1° These words and the words of our Lord certainly 
open a wide field to pious contemplation, when we con- 
sider how large and bountiful a clemency is here spoken 
of as exercised day by day over the whole world by God. 
He is present Himself in all His creatures, not only 
giving to them all existence, and the power to produce 
the blessed effects and influences which we receive from 
them, but also cooperating in the actual exercise of that 
power, so that if He were not to act with them the 
results would not follow. The whole of the course of 
nature and all her wonderful gifts and ministrations to 
man, therefore, consist of so many acts on the part of 
God, in which He makes Himself the servant of His 
creatures for whom He has made the world, a servant 
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Who does not refuse, as it were, to work according to 
His own appointed laws, even in the very things which 
the free will of man abuses to His dishonour. No mag- 
nificence can be imagined which can be compared to 
that with which the natural blessings and beauties with 
which the universe is filled are lavished by God upon 
His enemies, whose very existence and use of life and 
its faculties are ministered to them by Him. And yet 
even that magnificence of His gifts to them is less 
wonderful than the love with which it is exercised. 
The sunshine and the rain are the common blessings 
which God has provided for all the dwellers upon the 
earth, and are a part of that bountiful system of natural 
ministrations without which man could not live on the 
globe on which he has been placed by his Creator, or 
develope the resources and riches with which it is stored. 
Our Lord’s words, therefore, do not go beyond this, 
that God does not deny to the wicked the common 
boons which He has provided for all in the course of 
nature. They are not at once outlaws in His kingdom ; 
they enjoy all the natural gifts and the rights of citizen- 
ship in it, though they have in truth rebelled against the 
King. But this bountifulness and clemency of God, 
which we are to imitate by treating all men, even our 
enemies, as our brethren, is not all that God does for 
the wicked. And we in imitation of Him, are to exert 
ourselves specially in beneficence, in prayer, and in 
interior love for those who hate us and injure us in 
word or in deed. God often gives the good things 
of the world, such as are not common to all, in large 
measure to the wicked, and we find that this part of 
His Providence is often a difficulty to us, while on 
the other hand there are many features in it which are 
urged upon us by holy writers as points in which we 
can imitate Him, and these features at least belong to 
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our present subject. Jeremias breaks out, ‘Thou indeed, 
O Lord, art just, if I plead with Thee; but yet I will 
speak what is just to Thee. Why doth the way of 
the wicked prosper, why is it well with all them that 
transgress and do wickedly? ‘Thou hast planted them 
and they have taken root, they prosper and bring forth 
fruit; Thou art near in their mouths, and far from their 
reins.’4 The complaint had been made before him by 
holy Job: ‘Why, then, do the wicked live, are they 
advanced and strengthened with riches? ‘Their seed 
continueth before them, a multitude of kinsmen, and 
children’s children in their sight. Their houses are 
secure and peaceable, and the rod of God is not upon 
them. Their cattle have conceived and failed not, their 
cow has calved and is not deprived of her fruit. Their 
little ones go out like a flock, and their children dance 
and play. They take the timbrel and the harp, and 
rejoice at the sound of the organ. They spend their . 
days in wealth, and in a moment they go down to Hell.’}° 
And the author of one of the psalms attributed to Asaph, 
which seems to have been written at the time of the 
sudden prosperity and as sudden ruin of Absalom, de- 
clares that ‘my feet were almost moved, my steps had 
well nigh slipped, because I had a zeal on occasion 
of the wicked, seeing the prosperity of sinners.’!® 

These instances represent the complaints which rise in 
the minds of the servants of God when they see how 
indulgent He is to His enemies, how in many respects 
they seem to be favoured above His friends in the dis- 
tribution of outward gifts, and how He seems to delay 
their chastisement, when yet that chastisement seems 
to be required for His justice and the vindication of the 
cause of the Church which they may have oppressed. 
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Thus we find the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God crying out under the altar in Heaven in 
the vision of St. John, ‘ How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost Thou not judge and revenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth?’!” The whole doctrine con- 
cerning the treatment of the wicked in God’s Providence, 
especially as to the good things, as they are commonly 
deemed, of this world, does not belong to this subject 
of God’s love for his enemies, for in some respects it is 
a part of His justice also. But, as has been said, there 
are features in it the study of which may help us to 
understand that wonderful love of His, and to imitate it 
as far as lies in our power. 

The bounty which God shows to sinners, besides 
allowing them to enjoy the ordinary gifts of His Provi- 
dence in nature, is under one aspect a loving device of 
His to draw them to Himself. For all these natural 
gifts, and their distribution also, bear on their face the 
marks of His great wisdom, His great clemency, and 
His great power. His great wisdom is shown in His 
victorious forbearance, with which He patiently awaits 
the time when the wicked may be brought round, as 
well as in the gifts themselves, which have that and other 
attributes of His stamped upon them. The freedom 
with which He distributes these favours, choosing whom 
He will and as He will, is evidently guided by the 
counsels of His infallible wisdom. Sinners must feel 
each fresh boon as a new act of clemency, and His 
power is evident to anyone who considers the wonderful 
vicissitudes which mark all human affairs, and most of 
all the successive changes of prosperity and adversity, 
the passing of influence and wealth from the hands of 
one man or family to the hands of another, so that it is 
the Lord ‘Who maketh poor and maketh rich, Who 
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humbleth and exalteth.’15 St. Bernardine, who has a 
long sermon or treatise on the reason why prosperity is 
allotted to the wicked, sees an allusion to these three 
attributes of God, wisdom, clemency, power, in the 
language of our Lord about the sun shining on all. ‘In 
the brightness of the sun,’ he says, ‘ the wisdom of God 
is figured, in its heat His clemency, in its vigour His 
power.’ 

Again, we are told that the wicked do a number of 
good actions, and for these God ordinarily rewards them 
in this life because He knows that He will not reward 
them in the next. We are reminded by this of what 
St. Augustine says about the ‘natural’ virtues of the 
Romans, in reward for which they received the empire 
of the world. Thus wicked men are often kind, hos- 
pitable, bounteous to the poor, and the like; they even 
practise some religious observances at much cost to 
themselves ; they even afflict themselves, as Achab did, 
with practices of penance, and all these actions have 
their reward, such as it is, in many temporal benefits 
which God in His mercy allows them to enjoy. If they 
are thankful for these and receive them with humility, 
they may lead them on to true penitence, and so to 
reconciliation with God. Then that may perhaps happen 
to them which is often a matter of great wonder to those 
who do not study the ways of Divine Providence. Their 
temporal prosperity vanishes like a dream, they are 
exposed to great trials and tribulations, and are sunk in 
a sea of external calamities. It seems as if they had 
been punished for turning to God. This method of 
Providence is constantly found in the case of persons 
who submit to the Church, as well as in that of sinners 


18 x Kings ii. 7. (The Song of Anna.) 
19 St. Bernardine, Quadragesimale de Christiana Religione. Serm, 
xxii. Many of the thoughts in the text are taken from this sermon. 
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who turn to a life of penance. They have passed into 
a new sphere in the counsels of God. Their former 
prosperity was the temporal reward of certain good 
things in them ; now their reward is not to be temporal 
but eternal, and they are exposed to the Cross which 
makes them like their Lord. 

Again, God’s dealings with His enemies may be con- 
sidered as distinctly intended as examples to His 
children. He deals with His enemies with the utmost 
goodness, long-suffering, and bountifulness. His immense 
goodness and immense bountifulness in giving to the 
bad as well as to the good, to enemies as well as to 
friends, a goodness and a bountifulness which belong to 
and, as may be said, become the character of a King 
and Lord so magnificent and so perfect, may be fitly 
studied as patterns by His children. The same may be 
said of the benignity and long-suffering of God, the 
distinct end of which, as St. Paul says, ‘is to lead men 
to repentance.’2? And here again we are told that these 
three perfections are recommended to us by the very 
language which our Lord uses. The example of God’s 
goodness is to teach us to love our enemies ; the example 
of His extreme bountifulness is to make us do them 
good; and the example of His wonderful benignity, is to 
be imitated by us in the practice of careful and hearty 
prayer for those who persecute and calumniate us. 

The other reasons which may be assigned for the 
method of God’s Providence with which we are occupied, 
are less directly instructive as to our own practice of the 
excellent and divine charity of which our Lord is speak- 
ing, though they are full of lessons for us on other 
grounds. For instance, we are told to remember that 
these temporal goods, of which God is so lavish in 
dealing with His enemies, are empty and false goods 

20 Rom. ii. 4; 2 St. Peter iii. 15. 
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after all, full of dangers and snares, the lowest in the 
whole range of what can be called goods at all. They 
are, says St. Bernardine, like bones thrown down to dogs 
from the banquets of Paradise. Again, there is a great 
range of instruction and consolation to be found in the 
consideration of the office which wicked men, raised to 
great power and prosperity, have to discharge both as to 
the good and as to bad men like themselves. The good 
require to be made to advance in virtue, to be perfected, 
and to be forced to display their virtues to the world, 
that their Father in Heaven may be glorified. Advance- 
ment in virtue consists in greater resemblance to Christ, 
and this is produced in the good by persecution. <A 
wicked man in power, who afflicts the Church and her 
children, is like a skilful workman who works a stone 
into an image of our Lord, to be placed in the great 
edifice of the temple of God, or like a hammer, which 
beats out some precious metal out of which a glorious 
crown or a chalice is wrought. ‘But it often happens,’ 
says St. Bernardine, ‘that a hammer of that sort is broken 
by a sudden death, and one full of confusion.’ Perfection 
consists in great measure in that ‘perfect work’ of 
patience of which St. James speaks.*? For it is not true 
innocence only to avoid evil, and to desire to injure no 
one, nor again, to do good works, but to avoid all evil 
and to do good, doing good and suffering evil patiently, 
or with no desire to injure those who hurt us. Now the 
most natural means by which this discipline can be 
secured is in the prosperity and dominion of the wicked. 
And in the same way the world would never know the 
humility, patience, faith, hope, and charity which are 

21 He adds, ‘ They are often thrown down to bad rich men and to 
great men, as to dogs, and yet, as a dog would not give up the bone 
he is gnawing to be made Emperor or Pope, so an impious rich man 
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displayed by the just when they are under persecution, 
unless the wicked were placed in power so as to be able 
to persecute them. And for this purpose the things 
which are great and good according to the measure of 
the world are put in their hands in great abundance. 
Again, it is a part of the Providence of God not 
to reserve all His punishments for the next world, 
although that is the time when His most terrible punish- 
ments will be inflicted. His government, under the 
present state of things, is constantly illustrated by signal 
chastisements which fall upon His enemies, and there 
are certain special forms of sin which are not left 
unpunished in this world any more than in the next. 
But the friends and the children of God are not often 
chosen as the executioners of this part of God’s justice, 
as a king does not use his son if he has to punish 
malefactors, but orders some low and insignificant person 
to perform that office. Thus Ezechiel is to prophesy 
the chastisement of Egypt and Ethiopia, and that it 
“may be carried out, God declares that He will strengthen 
the arms of the King of Babylon, and put the sword 
into his hand.?* Thus Job tells us that God makes a 
man that is a hypocrite to reign because of the sins 
of the people.24# And thus the great scourges of God, 
who carry war and desolation over the face of one 
country after another, causing the deaths of thousands 
of men, the destruction of cities and the ruin of nations, 
are often men of great wickedness, stained with every 
lust, and intoxicated with pride, who have yet the 
power which they wield committed to them in 
order that others not so wicked as themselves may 
be punished, that national crimes may be chastised, 
and thousands be brought to repentance and a holy 
death under the pressure of terrible calamity, who in 
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peace and prosperity would never have had the thought 
of reconciling themselves to God. 

Other considerations on the same feature in God’s 
Providence, may be added to these, in which, however, 
His justice is rather to be adored than any direct lesson 
learnt which we can imitate. For temporal gifts, when 
they are abused, are often left to men in judgment, and 
are allowed to become the snare and confusion of 
those to whom they are thus left, or even to serve to 
their greater condemnation by adding to the blindness 
of their hearts, and their stubborn ingratitude to God. 
They are the most dangerous of snares, because they 
open the door to every kind of indulgence, the lust 
of avarice and riches, the lust of pleasure and impurity, 
the lust of ostentation and pride. Their uncertainty and 
instability make them often the occasions of the greatest 
humiliation, torment, and-confusion to those who have 
come at last to rely upon and trust in them. This is 
another side of the counsel of God in their distribution, 
which it is often profitable to contemplate, but which 
does not belong so directly as others to our present 
purpose. We are to imitate our Father and show 
ourselyes His children in that special exercise of merci- 
fulness and charity which is exemplified in the manner 
in which natural/ gifts and blessings, which are, in truth, 
acts and ministrations of His own, are showered on the 
ungrateful, the rebellious, and the impious. We are 
to repeat, in our own lower and narrower sphere, the 
goodness and beneficence and indulgence with which 
He seems to overlook the most grievous offences against 
Himself, and to treat the offenders, as far as relates 
to their external condition, as on the same level with 
His friends. We may also learn much which may 
help us to understand the Providential government of 
the world from the other principles of that government 
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of which mention has been made, and their considera- 
tion may help very greatly to console us under the 
afflictions of the Church, and to make us wonder at 
the marvellous judgments of God. But it is not ours 
to administer justice in the kingdom of our Father, 
and we may not even wish or pray that the prosperity _ 
of the wicked may turn to their own destruction and 
condemnation. 

It is remarkable that now, for the first time since 
He began this series of new interpretations, instructions, 
and precepts, founded upon different passages of the 
Old Law, does our Lord utter words which reveal 
that favourite thought of His Heart, this thought of 
His Father Who is in Heaven. He has used the term 
once at the end of the precepts which are attached 
like corollaries to the chain of the Beatitudes, and 
throughout the rest of the Sermon on the Mount it 
may be said that the thought of His Heavenly Father 
is dominant. Indeed, almost all the precepts which 
follow are more or less founded upon our conscious 
and established relationship to God as our Father Who 
is in Heaven, Who seeth in secret, and the like. The 
earlier series of the precepts which we have been going 
through related to the second table of the Decalogue, 
while those which follow upon the precept of perfect _ 
charity relate to the duties of religion, the virtue which 
has immediate relation to God, and so belong to the 
first table. The commandment on which we are now 
dwelling belongs, indeed, to our duty to our neighbour, 
but it belongs to that duty as founded upon our 
relationship to God. Thus it forms a connecting link 
between the divisions into which the Sermon naturally 
falls. 

It may also be remarked that our Lord does not 
say that we are to love our enemies that we may show 
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ourselves to be the children of our Father, but that 
we may be His children. This seems to imply that 
whatever other characteristics may belong to the children 
of His Father, and in whatever other perfections they 
are to imitate Him, this perfection of the love of 
enemies 1s an essential condition if we are to possess 
that character at all. As has been remarked in a former 
volume of this work, some of the saints have spoken 
of this temper of forgiveness as the truest sign of all 
that we are the sons of God, as a more sure sign than 
the knowledge of Divine secrets, or the vision of 
angels, or the power of miracles. That must be the 
surest of all signs, without which that of which it is 
a sign cannot exist. It is in keeping with this that 
St. Teresa has said that among the many persons whom 
she had known very highly favoured of God, and raised 
to marvellous states of prayer, and the like, she had 
still noticed that usually some defect or other was left 
in each, but never this defect of a lack of love or perfect 
charity, and that she did not believe that the great 
favours of God could co-exist with such a defect. 

It need hardly be pointed out that in this precept as 
in that which immediately precedes it, our Lord has 
painted His own character. He it is Who has made 
us the sons of His Father, and He it is Who has so. 
perfectly imitated; the beneficence and forbearance and 
goodness of His Father in His own dealings with His 
enemies. Thus it is that in His words on the Cross 
He begins with His prayer for them, in which He 
addresses God as His Father, as a Son who follows 
His Father’s example in what He asks, and so has a 
right to be heard, which cannot be denied. And we 
seem to trace the remembrance of this connection ” 
between the Sonship of God and the practice of charity 
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in the Epistles, as when St. Paul says to the Ephesians : 
“Be ye kind one to another, merciful, forgiving one 
another, even as God hath forgiven you in Christ. Be 
ye therefore followers of God, as most dear children, 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
delivered Himself for us, an oblation and sacrifice to 
God as an odour of sweetness.’?° Here we have the 
example of God in the first place, and in the second 
the example of our Lord, and we as most dear children 
of God are to follow these examples in perfect forgive- 
ness and mutual love. 

This precept of charity obliges us at least so far as to 
have no hatred in our hearts against any one, and to 
wish well to and love even our enemies. We are not 
always bound, and it may not always be prudent, to 
show any extraordinary demonstrations of love to them, 
because such may do them harm. But we are never to 
deny them the ordinary marks of friendship and goodwill. 
Sometimes it may be a matter of precept to go even 
further, inasmuch as the only way to overcome our 
feeling of resentment may be by forcing ourselves to 
extraordinary acts of love. In this case such acts are 
a matter of precept, in other cases they are counsels, 
which it is better to follow, but which are not obli- 
gatory under pain of sin. 


26 Ephes, iv. 32 ; v. I, 2. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Imitation of the Perfection of God. 


St. Matt. v. 46—48 ; Vita Vite Nostre, § 32. 


THE motive which our Lord assigns, in the first instance, 
for that practice of perfect charity which consists in the 
love of enemies, in beneficence to them, and prayer for 
them, is founded on that relationship to God as our 
Father which, in its highest phase and degree, is His 
own supernatural gift to us, to whom He, the only 
begotten Son of God, has given power to become the 
sons of God. We are to love our enemies that we may 
be our Father’s children, acting as He does, when He 
makes His sun to shine and His rain to fall upon the 
wicked. But He immediately adds another reason, which 
rests upon the example of others, men like ourselves. The 
motive comes to this—that we are bound to a more than 
common virtue as the children of God, and cannot 
be worthy of our high position unless we go beyond 
others in kindness and beneficence. ‘For if you love 
them that love you, what reward shall you have? Do 
not even publicans this? And if you salute your 
brethren only, what do you more? Do not also the 
heathen this?’ It is a thing to be taken for granted, 
that the children of God are to practise virtue on higher 
motives and principles than others: The publicans and 
the heathen are here put in comparison with Christians 
as to the extent of their charity, not as being bad in 
themselves, but as acting upon lower motives than those 
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which are to animate Christians. The natural love by 
which we love our parents, kinsfolk, and friends, is not 
evil in itself, but it does not rise to the level of super- 
natural virtue. It is a natural good only, and is not 
altogether unselfish. Even when it rises higher, when 
men love others for their good qualities, their prudence, 
or wisdom, or courage, or liberality, it may merit a 
certain temporal reward, but is not enough to claim that 
merit which corresponds to eternal life as its reward. It 
is only when men are loved for the sake of God, Who 
has created them in His own image, that Divine charity 
begins, the supernatural virtue which is meritorious of 
eternal life. 

Ordinary men of this world, such as the publicans, 
men who have only the natural light of reason and 
conscience to be the guides of their life, are capable 
of the first two kinds of love. The children of the 
Heavenly Father must have the charity of the third 
kind, and that alone entitles them to the reward of 
which our Lord speaks. The two first kinds of charity 
can never lead to the love of enemies which is here 
recommended. For enemies have not the qualities which 
are loved by natural love, as in our relations and acquaint- 
ances. They are not good to us, or united to us, or if 
they happen to be near us in blood, their hostility 
becomes only the more hostile on account of their 
violation of the natural tie which binds them to us. 
Again, enemies are not loveable to us on account of 
their good moral qualities, which are counterbalanced 
by the injuries which they have done us, or which we 
expect from them. On these two grounds, then, it is 
unreasonable to love our enemies. But on the third 
ground it is reasonable and obligatory. For the enmity 
between man and man, or the injuries which one man 
may do to another, do not destroy in either of the two 
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the image of God, the nature which he has from the 
Creator, and his right to love and charity on account of 
the relationship of both to God as His children. 

The charity, therefore, which is here required of us, is 
the simple and reasonable fruit of true and living faith 
in our hearts, as to the relation in which we and all 
others stand to God. Faith teaches us the truths which 
have been just now mentioned concerning man and his 
origin, his duty to love his Creator, and, for the sake of 
his Creator, his brethren. This is the reason why 
philanthropy, which is based on natural reason alone, 
and not on faith, can never bear the weight of the obliga- 
tions to mutual love which are imposed by charity, and 
why any system or doctrine which denies the Christian 
account of the creation of man by God, and that unity 
of the race which St. Paul was careful to proclaim at the 
Areopagus when he told the Athenians that the God 
who made the world and all things therein ‘hath made 
of one all mankind to dwell upon the whole face of the 
earth,’! is certain to lead to the destruction of society, 
and, ultimately, to barbarism, quite as inevitably as to 
the destruction of faith and religion. The modern 
teachers who have broached the theories to which we 
allude deserve very great blame merely as philosophers, 
on account of the ‘extraordinary contempt of the laws of 
reasoning and evidence which their speculations show, 
of their intense arrogance and their supercilious dog- 
matism. But they are the enemies of society and so of 
the human race as well as of logic. On the other 
hand, it isnot wonderful that God should require us to act 
up to our faith in this respect as in others, and that He 
should make our heavenly reward dependent upon our 
so doing. And, in truth, there have always been many 
in whom a very strong Christian faith has borne, not only 

1 Acts xvii. 24, 26. 
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the fruit of heavenly charity, which may be said to be its 
own reward even here, as well as to secure us so great a 
reward in the next world, but other fruits also, which 
seem more heroic, because they are so difficult to flesh 
and blood, and involve so much suffering. Such are all 
noble desires of bearing the cross of injuries and 
cruelties, which are a sort of echo in the hearts of the 
saints of the thought which was in our Lord’s Sacred 
Heart when He said, speaking of His Passion, ‘I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened 
until it be accomplished !’2 Such was that glorying 
in the Cross of which St. Paul speaks, which was found 
in the earlier Apostles, when, after they had been 
scourged, they went forth ‘from the presence of the 
Council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy. to 
suffer reproach for the name of Jesus.’? Such has been 
the readiness with which so many servants of God have 
been silent under great calumnies, have been willing that 
the faults of others should be laid to their charge, have 
been eager that they should be a sort of centre for the 
hatred and contempt of all the world, and have shrunk 
from every kind of honour, applause, confidence, and 
consideration. All these and other similar ‘ thoughts of 
the children of God, as they have been termed, are, 
in truth, legitimate deductions from what we know by 
faith concerning the merit of suffering, and in particular 
of the immense fruit which may be gathered from 
perfect conformity to the example of our Blessed Lord.* 


2 St. Luke xii. so. 

3 Acts v. 41. 

4 One of the novices trained by the famous Father Balthasar Alvarez 
was a certain Francesco Perez, who was one of the forty martyrs of 
whom the Blessed Ignatius Azevedo was the leader, whose feast is kept 
in the Society of Jesus on the r5th of July. The words, ‘the lofty 
thoughts of the sons of God,’ which he had caught from his novice 
master, were a sort of motto in his mouth, and it is related of him that 
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The words of our Lord as to the reward which is 
wanting to those who only love their kinsmen and 
friends, have been sometimes understood as expressing 
the doctrine which St. Paul teaches us in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians, that no virtue profits us unless we 
have charity. Thus there is indeed a reward due to 
humility, or to patience, or to mercy, or to any other 
supernatural virtue, and yet that reward may be forfeited 
if charity be wanting to us. ‘This is true, and yet it 
may be enough to understand our Lord as here teaching 
that that love only of our neighbour will have a reward 
in Heaven which is based on our love for God, and which 
consequently, as has been said, extends to all those in 
whom God’s image is found, even to our enemies. 
For our Lord is not here speaking of the reward 
of virtue in general, but of that particular kind of 
love which is entitled to a reward. He goes on to 
say, ‘Be ye therefore perfect, as also your Heavenly 
Father is perfect.’ In the parallel, but not identical, 
account given by St. Luke of what is called the 
Sermon on the Plain, to distinguish it from this 
Sermon (though so many writers have confounded the 
two), the words are given somewhat differently. ‘Be ye 
therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.’ It 
has been argued from this that, as the context is the 
same in both places, we are to understand our Lord as 
here commending to our imitation that particular perfec- 
tion of God which is shown in His wonderful merciful- 
ness, rather than the moral perfection of God in general. 
The identity of the form of the phrase, together with the 


while he and his companions were being massacred and thrown into the’ 
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resemblance between the context and the occasion in 
each instance, is hardly enough to make us accept this 
interpretation as certain. It seems better to think that 
our Lord would have us lovingly contemplate the perfec- 
tions of God in general, and try to imitate those among 
them which are capable of imitation by creatures such as 
ourselves. We are made after the image and likeness 
of God, both naturally and supernaturally, and our Lord, 
Whose human soul and heart were incessantly occupied 
with God, is our great pattern to teach us how to 
resemble His Father and. our Father. Thus we may 
consider. that He pauses for a moment at this stage of 
His Sermon, to urge us in these few burning words 
to endeavour to imitate God in all things, and not only 
in that particular virtue of clemency and love of enemies 
of which He has been speaking, and of which He has 
given the instance, which by no means exhausts the 
whole lesson, of His compassionate ministrations to His 
enemies of His ordinary gifts and blessings of the 
natural order, as to which He treats them as if they 
were still His friends. We may therefore try to draw out 
a few of the other heads of imitation with which the 
writings of the saints supply us. 

There are, of course, many of the perfections of God 
which cannot be imitated in human conduct. Such are 
His infinity, His immensity, His eternity, His omnipo- 
tence. Some holy writers have dwelt on the manner in 
which creatures like ourselves may endeavour to imitate 
His immutability. He is the Father of Lights, ‘ with 
Whom there is no change or shadow of alteration,’5 and 
though none of His creatures can be unchangeable as 
He is, still He is the Author of their stability and immu- 
tability, as far as they can possess it. ‘Thus the rational 
nature which He has made is immortal and cannot 
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perish, and it is He Who has made the heavens ‘ strong 
as molten brass,’® ‘and the earth to stand for ever.’? 
Nothing is new to Him, and there is no change in Him, 
all the phases and changes in His creatures do not affect 
Him. His laws, His justice, His mercy, His love, are 
always the same. The thought of Him, and much more, 
love of Him and communion with Him, may anchor our 
restless, frivolous souls, and give permanence and con- 
stancy to our feeble and fickle hearts. Instead of our 
perpetual change from good to evil, hope to fear, joy to 
sorrow, silence to loquacity, gravity to lightness, and the 
like, we may endeavour to gain by grace unshaken firm- 
ness in good, perpetual peace and tranquillity, steadiness 
in purpose, faithfulness in our aims, in our practice of 
virtue, in our patience under adversities and temptations. 
St. Paul is fond of speaking of the faithfulness of God, 
which is part of His immutability. ‘God is faithful 
Who hath called you,’® he says to the Corinthians, after 
he has promised that ‘He will confirm them unto the 
end without crime.’ Again, ‘God is faithful, Who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are 
able’? ‘He is faithful Who hath called you, Who also 
will do it, Who will strengthen you and keep you from 
evil,’1° he says to the Thessalonians. ‘He continueth 
faithful, He cannot deny Himself,!! he says to St. 
Timothy. ‘ He is faithful that promised,’!” he says to the 
Hebrews. And St. Peter bids those that suffer ‘according 
to the will of God, commit their souls in good deeds to 
the faithful Creator.’!*’ These passages encourage us to 
“hold fast the confession of our hope without wavering,’ 
to make our resolutions and designs carefully and 
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thoughtfully, and then not to change them, to keep 
up our religious practices with equal faithfulness, whether 
we are in desolation or in consolation, not to let adver- 
sity dismay us, and not to let prosperity puff us up. 
This constancy and perseverance of mind and heart is 
of the utmost importance in the spiritual life, which is 
liable to many external phases and changes of con- 
dition which are enough to discourage and upset us if we 
are not resolute and stable. Our nature is essentially 
feeble and fickle, our minds easily weary of the same 
thing, our hearts naturally flit from one object to another. 
If this natural inconstancy rule our conduct, we shall be 
always beginning afresh, and never going on to perfec- 
tion. And it is a wonderful effect of the grace and love 
of God, when our hearts are so drawn to Him as to feel 
a sort of motionless intense tranquillity of purpose, such 
as that which St. Paul speaks of when he says that he is 
sure that ‘neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’4 

A perfection kindred to that of immutability and 
fidelity is the great truthfulness of God, the exact and 
absolute conformity between His promises and predic- 
tions and their executions and fulfilments, the entire 
absence of exaggeration or duplicity in all that proceeds 
from Him. This perfection may be a most useful rule 
to us in what is to many the most difficult part of their 
lives, the management of the tongue, and may lead us 
to practise the most absolute simplicity and candour in 
our dealings one with another. There are many faults 
in speech which almost escape notice, faults connected 
with vanity and the desire of making a show, so that we 
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are different with different people, and sometimes not 
perfectly natural with any. Such faults may be corrected 
by the imitation of God’s veracity, which may supply us 
with a motive for absolute conformity between thought 
and speech which is quite independent of the justice and 
charity which we owe to others, which may not always 
be violated by inaccuracy. 

Another consideration of the same kind may be 
founded on the perfect justice of God, which never 
condemns more than requires condemnation, never 
involves one person in the guilt of another, never pun- 
ishes again a fault once punished. Or again, on His 
wonderful placability, according to which He forgives us 
over and over again, and treats us after forgiveness as if 
the offence had never been committed. This placability 
is represented by our Lord in the father of the Prodigal 
Son, who not only welcomed him home without a word 
of reproach, but made him a great feast, put him at once 
in a place of honour, so as even to rouse the envy of the 
son who had never left his home. In these two respects 
we have much to learn, for we are apt to dislike whole 
classes, and even races, on account of the offences of 
some few, or of injuries committed before they were 
born. We pass judgment on men who are in disadvan- 
tageous positions without their own fault, as if they were 
responsible for them, as when Nathanael said, ‘Can 
anything of good come out of Nazareth?’ Much more 
is our measure of pardoning and placability lamentably 
short when compared with the measure of these qualities 
in God, as St. Peter showed when he asked, as if it were 
a great thing, whether he should forgive his brother as 
much as seven times. A man does us some small injury, 
and we find it hard to forgive it, and still harder to 
forget it; the memory of it remains as a sore in our 
minds, we feel glad if some evil befalls him, or we 
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are inclined to deny him the offices of kindliness and 
affection which we bestow upon our friends, or our 
whole conduct to him is a sort of tacit reproach to him 
for what he has done. 

Again, we might study the large-handed liberality of 
God in giving and communicating to His creatures 
without stint, with no limit save that of their capacity, 
so that it may be said of Him that He gives all that He 
can give. Whereas we are tempted to give what we are 
obliged, or what it is a matter of difficulty to deny, and 
when we have given, we make the most of our gifts 
and of the obligations of others to us on their account, 
whereas God, as St. James tells us, gives to all men 
abundantly, and upbraideth not'’—that is, He does not 
reproach us for having already been large recipients of 
His bounties, but seems to desire to go on giving more 
and more, and that we should ask the more the more we 
have received. Another characteristic of God, which we 
might dwell upon in our meditations, is His perfect 
tranquillity and unruffled calm amid injuries and offences. 
Indeed, the patience of God is one of the most 
marvellous of His attributes in its exercise towards His 
creatures. It embraces His forbearance with His 
implacable enemies, the evil spirits, whom He still 
supports in their natural existence and in the use of the 
faculties with which He has endowed them. It extends 
over all His dealings with men, whether considered in 
a race or one by one. It includes His long suffering 
with sinners, His delay in chastising them, His long wait- 
ing for their repentance, the protection which He extends 
to them in many ways, which seem almost like special 
shieldings of them from harm and from infamy, and 
then the gentle indulgence with which He receives what 
is often a far less perfect return to Him and renounce- 
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ment of everything else than He had a right to require. 
But it is not only towards sinners that this Divine 
patience is exercised. There is immense scope for it 
in the negligences, and imperfections, and shortcomings, 
and failures, the dulness and slowness and hardness 
and pettiness which are too often to be found even 
among His own servants, in consequence of which His 
glory is immensely lessened, and the carrying out of 
His great designs for the benefit of our race indefinitely 
postponed. In this sense, as in the other, in which His 
forbearance is exercised towards His enemies, the history 
of the Christian Church, as of the Jewish Synagogue 
before it, is full of the marvellous patience of God. 

We may pass from this thought on to another which is 
suggested by it, the thought of the great magnificence 
of God in His works and designs. All that He has 
done and does in the physical universe, in the moral 
government of the world, and especially in the dispen- 
sation of the Incarnation and of man’s Redemption 
thereby, bears upon it the stamp of greatness, which is 
only enhanced when we come to consider the extreme 
thoughtfulness and care which has evidently been 
expended upon the very smallest details in each sphere 
of God’s action. We are able only partially to fathom 
the depths to which the wisdom and tenderness of God 
descend in the lower regions of the creation, and when 
we turn to His more conspicuous and greater works we 
see a profuseness, a lavishness, and a splendour which 
are quite needless for the uses of human life, though 
they are by no means needless to give us such an idea 
as He would have us form of the magnificence of the 
King Whose servants and Whose sons we are. This 
magnificence has been, as it were, echoed in the hearts 
and minds of His chosen servants, who have caught it 
from our Lord, Whose great works in the world, the 
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Catholic Church and the Christian Doctrine, are 
reflections in their way of the greatness of the works 
of God. The saints have always had the noblest 
instincts, the most daring conceptions, the widest and 
loftiest aims. The institutions, orders, the works of 
mercy or piety which they have left behind them, as 
well as their own designs and actions, all bear witness 
to this characteristic. St. Francis thinks it a little 
thing to send his /raté over the whole world, like the 
Apostles, St. Ignatius thinks of converting the whole 
East, and St. Francis Xavier of returning to Europe 
from China, preaching as he goes. Very often indeed 
this thought of the magnificence of the works of God 
has been needed in order to nerve the timidity and 
natural faintheartedness even of His greater servants to 
the enterprizes which the interests of His glory required 
at their hands. Thus we are told by St. Teresa that 
her great director, Balthasar Alvarez, one of the holiest 
men on earth in his day, was afraid to let her undertake 
the work of the foundation of her first convent, until — 
she had given him a message from our Lord to meditate 
upon the words of the Psalm—‘O Lord, how great are 
Thy works, Thy thoughts are exceeding deep!’ After 
he had made the meditation, he bade her go on in the 
name of God. God can never, indeed, do anything 
that is great in proportion to Himself, or put forth His 
whole power. But His servants must at least learn 
from His magnificence to do to the utmost of their little 
strength in His praise and service, according to the 
principle expressed by the Church when she sings, 


Quantum potes, tantum aude, 


—and we must remember that the measure of our power 
is not that of our own natural unassisted forces, but that 
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of His grace working in us and with us. For as from Him 
come all holy desires and counsels, so also is His bound- 
less liberality pledged to help us according to the ‘might 
of His power,’!’ as St. Paul says, that the noble thoughts 
which He has Himself sown in our souls may be brought 
to their full and perfect fruit, according to His good 
pleasure. In the light of this truth the magnificent 
ventures and, as they seem, temerities of the saints are 
perfectly reasonable, while on the other hand, we can 
see how truly it was said by St. Ignatius, that few men 
understand what God would do in their souls if they did 
not themselves impede His work. 

There is yet another characteristic of God which may 
also be considered in the same connection as furnishing 
us with an example which we may possibly imitate in 
our little measure. This is His intense, perpetual, and 
withal most tranquil activity. We shall see in a future 
chapter how very significant it is that when our Lord 
came almost, as it seems, of set purpose to give His 
first great shock to the prejudices of the Jews, in 
breaking what they considered the Law of His Father 
in respect of the rest of the Sabbath Day, He formally 
justified what He had done by the example of God. 
‘My Father,’ He said, ‘worketh until now, and I also 
work.’18 Jt seems as if it were not a matter as to which 
He could tolerate any compromise, or any indulgence, 
even to what might seem a zeal for God, although it was 
a mistaken zeal. It might have been urged that His 
miracles might as well have been wrought on the other 
days of the week, as the ruler of the synagogue in 
Judzea told the people.4® But our Lord made no 
account of such reasoning, and preferred to show that 
He was Lord of the Sabbath by working miracles of 
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mercy on that day, as if it was a Law to Him to imitate 
the unceasing continuousness of the beneficence of His 
Father in His Providence. Better that His enemies 
should be scandalized than that this Law should not 
be obeyed. At all events His words set before us the 
thought of the continual action of God throughout the 
whole of His Creation, spiritual as well as material, 
from the lives of the highest of the angels who see His 
Face in Heaven, down to those regions of infinitesimal 
minuteness which baffle the search of the most careful 
toilers of science. Each one of these various worlds, 
and every part of each, is supported in existence and 
enabled to operate according to its nature by the action 
of God, which reaches from every thought and feeling 
of the souls which are closest to Him, down to the 
material lives of the lowest of His creatures. It has 
pleased God that in the whole range of the natures that 
He has made there should be no corner or atom which 
at any moment is independent of His activity, and yet 
the whole universe is a world of intense and marvellous 
life, energy, motion, and force, in all which He is the 
Worker. And still more wonderful does the contem- 
plation become when we rise to the thought of those 
greater things which seem to be more especially the 
objects of God’s care, the government of the moral 
world, the particular Providence which guides each soul 
of man, or the carrying out in time of the great counsels 
of love and pardon which have their issues in the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Son. It would be in vain 
to aim at more than mere suggestion on so vast a 
subject. But the loving and unwearied energy of God 
may be a pattern to us in our work for Him of whatever 
kind, all the more for two considerations. First, that while 
He is Eternal, our time is short, and however precious 
it is to us must come to an end, even as our Lord 
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said of His own mortal work: ‘I must work the work 
of Him that sent Me whilst it is day, the night cometh 
when no man can work.’?° And if our time is so short 
in itself, and so much liable to still further curtailment 
by the many weaknesses and miseries to which we are 
subject, we all are the more bound, as far as it is in 
our power, to be always working for God. And the 
second consideration is that He has placed our life under 
such conditions that to work for Him is easy, as it is 
said of good works, that He has prepared them for 
us to walk in, and inasmuch as the direction of our 
intention to Him may make any and every part of our 
life a work for Him, while, moreover, He is always at 
hand to assist us, as a Father watching over a child, to 
guide our hands and feet, our words and thoughts and 
deeds, to that end which is pleasing to Him and profitable 
for our eternal good. 

The thought of the activity of God considered as in 
a measure imitable by us, leads naturally on to that 
of certain conditions of that activity which we may also 
endeavour to copy in our poor measure. For instance, 
in all the variety and multiplicity of His works, God 
does nothing at hazard, nothing which He has not 
decreed and determined to do from the very beginning, 
according to the, saying of St. James in the Council 
of Jerusalem, ‘To the Lord was His own work known 
from the beginning of the world.’*! The actions of 
our Lord in His Human Nature were also all chosen 
and determined beforehand, as St. John says of Him 
in the account of the miracle of the five loaves: ‘He 
Himself knew what He would do.’ We do not 
possess that foreknowledge of the future which is the 
attribute of God, nor that which belonged to the Human 
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Soul of our Lord, but we are, nevertheless, masters of 
our own wills and intentions, and we are never to act 
at random, inasmuch as every action may be a work 
for God, and is an opportunity for which we have to 
give an account to Him. By forethought, and considera- 
tion, and election, and prayer, we may reflect in our 
own conduct something of the ‘foreknowledge and 
determinate counsel of God.’ Again, as God always 
acts from the highest motive, the only motive on which 
it is worthy of Him to act, that is, His own glory, we 
have here an example which we may imitate in directing 
everything that we do to the same blessed end. Or again, 
we may consider the silence and hiddenness which 
characterize the working of God, Who is, indeed, con- 
cealed and veiled from sight in His own kingdom to 
such an extent that it is possible for foolish minds and 
hardened hearts to ignore Him or even to deny Him. 
We have here something that we may imitate in address- 
ing ourselves in all that we do to our Father above 
Who seeth in secret, as our Lord bids us in the passage 
which immediately follows that with which we are now 
concerned, and in choosing in every way to be hidden 
from the eyes of men. Again, it is characteristic of 
God’s method of action, that He employs secondary 
causes for all that He brings about in almost every 
sphere in the kingdom, working on His creatures by 
creatures like themselves, using them all as His ministers, 
and governing the universe hy means of them. This 
conduces greatly to His glory, as it also is an effect of 
His immense liberality and generosity and considerate- 
ness for His creatures. And in this many of His saints 
have imitated Him, when they have put others forward 
rather than themselves, and sought to do good to those 
whose influence might pass on further the good which they 
have gained, and when they have been thoughtful how to 
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reach by means of others those to whom they had 
themselves no access, and to make all with whom they 
have to do, instruments for the general good. 

Or again, God’s entire freedom from what Holy 
Scripture calls the acceptance of persons or human 
respect of any kind, may be made the subject of our 
imitation of Him. But, above all, His infinite purity 
and holiness must be honoured by us, according to that 
saying of His—‘ Be ye holy, because I the Lord your 
God am holy ;’”’ living in His presence with all purity, 
reverence, and attention, considering that the whole 
world in which we dwell is His temple, and that our 
own souls in particular are shrines in which He delights, 
and are to be kept for His service and worship pure 
and free from all inordinate affections, foolish thoughts, 
and evil desires, as the sanctuary itself, in which He is 
especially present, and in which His solemn worship is 
publicly carried on, is kept free from all worldly uses, 
and made as clean and beautiful and as like His pre- 
sence-chamber in Heaven as it is possible to make it. 
And for this we must pray for and aim at some share of 
- His intense hatred for sin, the one great disorder and 
defilement of His kingdom, for His eyes are too pure to 
behold evil, and He cannot look upon sin.*4 
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CHAPTER Xie 
Almsgiving. 


St. Matt. vi. 1-4; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


SOMETHING has already been said of the gradual progress 
and unfolding of our Lord’s doctrine in the part of 
the Sermon on the Mount on which we are engaged. 
The precept of the love of enemies, which is founded, 
as has been said, upon the love of God and our faith 
concerning our relation to Him as His sons and to 
all others as our brothers in Him, marks the entrance, 
if we may so speak, on a new stage in His teaching. 
Our Lord proceeds immediately to regulate the manner 
in which the three great works of religion and devotion 
which have been universally practised by all who 
have known anything of the service of God, alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting, are to be discharged by 
us, that is, with a simple and pure intention of seeking 
Him thereby. Our Lord does not legislate on these 
matters as if they were unknown and had to be 
recommended for the first time. In this He acts in 
the same way as with the commandments forbidding 
murder, adultery, perjury, blasphemy, and the like. All 
these commandments were well known to the holy people, 
as they are indeed parts of the natural law, and as such 
were promulgated afresh, but not introduced for the 
first time, in the Lawgiving of Mount Sinai. It is 
only after He has run through His precepts concerning 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting that He begins to 
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legislate, as it were, for Himself, giving precepts that 
were more entirely His own, such as those which are 
contained in the later portion of this Sermon. 

At the point, however, which we have now reached, 
we hear no longer the words which He has so often 
repeated, ‘It hath been said to them of old,’ and the like. 
Instead of this reference to the words of the Mosaic 
Code, which had been insisted on to the letter, but not 
according to the spirit, by the Jewish teachers, we find 
a constant reference to the ‘hypocrites’ of the day, by 
which name it is easy to see that He must mean at 
least many of the Scribes and Pharisees whom, in His 
great denunciation of them at the end of His teaching 
in the Temple, He addresses over and over again by 
this name of ‘hypocrites.’ We have here, therefore, 
a reference to a fault of the day in which our Lord 
lived, and His desire to correct it in His own followers 
seems to have given to His teaching the shape in which 
it exists. But that fault, so entirely natural and indeed 
inevitable in persons who, in the case of the great 
commandments, on which comment has already been 
made, considered the external fulfilment of the letter 
to be sufficient, was founded on a weakness of human 
nature, which is as fruitful of mischief in our day as 
in theirs. Thus our Lord’s teaching concerning these 
three great duties is directed especially to the formation 
of perfect purity of intention in their discharge, and to 
the combating of the vice of vanity and the love of the 
applause and honour of men. This is a vice which does 
not tempt great sinners, who live in violation of God’s 
laws, and in open defiance of public opinion, so much as 
those who profess the service of God and attempt to 
lead religious lives. And indeed there is a great lesson 
contained merely in the place which this warning against 
vainglory occupies in this Sermon. It comes at once 
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after we have been raised up to Heaven itself, to seek 
the pattern of our actions in the Divine perfections, 
immediately after we have been taught to practise that 
most God-like of virtues, the perfect love of enemies. 
Even this virtue may be shipwrecked, as it were, if the 
blast of vanity catch it. The flowers of Paradise them- 
selves wither if this blight falls upon them. 

‘Take heed that you do not your justice before men, 
to be seen by them, otherwise you shall not have a 
reward of your Father Who is in Heaven.’ The words, 
‘doing justice,’ seem to have a general meaning, which 
includes almsgiving and other acts, in the sense of 
justification, or such acts of virtue as have a justifying 
and satisfactory power. Although every good work of 
every virtue has a certain character of satisfaction 
attached to it, still that character more properly belongs 
to works which cost us something, and imply something — 
of exertion, strain, pain, or sacrifice. In this sense the 
verse before us may be a general maxim, which is after- 
wards worked out in detail in relation to the three great 
works of satisfaction, alms, prayer, and fasting, which 
last includes all bodily penance of every kind. 

Our Lord then bids us take heed and pay attention to 
what He inculcates, as if there were a continual danger 
into which the unwary might easily fall, of losing the 
reward of such good works through an imperfect or bad 
motive, such as the love of human esteem and applause. 
When such a motive rules the actions, they lose their 
merit before God, and can have no supernatural or 
eternal reward. Such an action is not vitiated by the 
occurrence of thoughts of vainglory or suggestions of the 
pleasure of being thought well of by men, which may 
arise in the soul during the performance of the action 
or after it has been completed. These thoughts and 
suggestions are like noxious and troublesome flies, which 
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gather round us whether we will or not. They are to be 
chased away as such, and no attention at all is to be 
paid tothem. Least of all is the good action on which 
we are or have been engaged to be either abandoned or 
not repeated on their account. But they are not to be 
allowed to settle in the mind, or welcomed and received 
with pleasure. What our Lord warns us against is the 
temptation really to do these actions for the sake of 
human approval, a temptation which has its strength in 
the innate vanity and pettiness of our minds and hearts, 
against which the wisest of men, long practised in the 
science of the saints, are not always on their guard, 
and before which even giants in the spiritual life have 
sometimes fallen through negligence. 

The word justice, as has been said, does not of 
necessity convey the idea of satisfaction, as if there 
could be no justice which did not include that idea. 
But it seems here to be used very much in that sense. 
In the same way, to give alms, to pray, to fast, are 
acts of virtue which need not be done in the spirit of 
penance, and might be practised by persons who had 
no satisfaction to make. But they are at least pre- 
eminently fitted to be the works of satisfaction. Satis- 
faction is to be made by something which is contrary 
to the fault for which it satisfies. The fault is ordinarily 
pleasant, and lies in self-indulgence. Satisfaction then 
must be made by works which are hard and painful, 
and especially those in which concupiscence is punished 
and chastised. Sin is wrought out in contempt of God, 
and often in harm to our neighbour, satisfaction must 
- repair God’s honour and any injury which man_ has 
suffered. These conditions are found pre-eminently in 
the works of prayer, almsgiving, and fasting, painful to 
ourselves, honourable to God, and beneficent to men. 
Thus the three are united in more than one passage of 
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Scripture, as when the Angel says to Tobias, ‘Prayer 
is good with fasting and alms more than to lay up 
treasures of gold, for alms delivereth from death, and 
the same is that which purgeth away any sin, and 
maketh to find mercy and life everlasting”! One of 
these holy exercises may be more fit at one time, 
another at another. Prayer raises the mind to God, 
fasting chastises sin and mortifies carnal vices in our- 
selves, almsdeeds help our neighbour’s necessities. Satis 
faction is made to God in the highest part of us, the 
soul, by prayer, in our lower part, the body, by fasting, 
and in external goods by almsdeeds. Under prayer 
we reckon all mental exercises in relation to God, under 
fasting all bodily exercises which wear down and afflict 
the flesh, under almsgiving all the acts of mercy, corporal 
and spiritual alike. 

There is a sense also in which almsdeeds may be said 
to surpass even those other two great works of religion 
and satisfaction. For the effect of almsgiving is to sup- 
port our neighbour’s existence, and thus it may be said 
to bear as its fruit all the goods of nature and grace and 
glory which are involved in that existence either as actual 
or as possible. Again, almsgiving involves an obligation 
on the person in whose favour it is practised, of assisting 
the person who practises it in all the ways in his power, 
and thus his prayers and his penances are, as it were, 
purchased by the alms which he receives. Again, alms- 
giving is an offering to God, and so is a most excellent 
prayer ; it is also an act of self-denial, for what is given 
to others is withdrawn from ourselves. It is more closely 
allied to charity than the other two, for it is a good not 
to ourselves alone, but to others. Thus we find the Sacred 
Scriptures insisting more on almsdeeds than on the other 
two works, in regard to satisfaction. ‘Give alms,’ says 
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our Lord to the Pharisees, ‘of such things as you have, 
and behold all things are clean to you.’? ‘ ‘ Redeem your 
sins with almsdeeds,’ says Daniel to the heathen king. 
‘Almsgiving delivers from sin and death,’ says holy 
Tobias.? 

Some holy writers compare almsgiving to the tree of 
life which brings forth twelve kinds of fruit, and they 
draw out these twelve fruits of this holy exercise in the 
following way. First of all comes the mortification of the 
roots of all sin, the first of which is concupiscence, which 
is like a fire setting all the passions in flames, and pro- 
ducing all kinds of sins of commission, and the second is 
the coldness and hardness of heart which keep men from 
the discharge of their duties and the practice of virtue, 
and so cause all sins of omission. Almsgiving, being a 
sort of general self-denial and mortification, falls like 
water upon the fire of concupiscence, while on the other 
hand it kindles the heart with the glow of love and 
charity, and so breaks up the frost which has bound it 
hard against good deeds and holy works. In the second 
place, almsgiving is a kind of silent prayer, offered by 
those who may not yet be able to pray vocally or men- 
tally, and as the blood of Abel is said by God in 
Scripture* to have called forth from the ground unto 
Him against Cain, so we are told in the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus to shut up our alms in the heart of the poor, 
and there it will win us help.® So it is said to the Gentile 
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3 This is the doctrine of St. Thomas, Zz Sent. 1. iv. dist. 15 q. 2 art. 
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Cornelius in the Acts of the Apostles: ‘Thy prayers and 
thy alms have come up for a memorial before God.’® 
These texts may be understood as showing that even if 
a person who receives an alms from another is forgetful 
of his benefactor, and does not pray for him, still the 
alms itself rises up as a prayer. On the other hand, 
when the recipient prays for the almsgiver, his prayer 
has.a great power, according to what has been said 
above, for in a certain measure he owes himself and 
all the good things he has or is capable of to the alms 
which he has received. Thus our Lord exhorts us so 
earnestly in that part of His teaching which is illustrated 
by the parable of the Unjust Steward, to make to our- 
selves friends of the mammon' of iniquity, that when 
we fail, that is, when our merits fall short of what they 
ought to be, they may receive us into eternal habita- 
tions. Hence it is gathered that the better those are 
to whom the alms may be given, the more powerful is 
their prayer, and therefore the greater the benefit reaped 
from the almsdeeds. ‘Do good to the just man,’ says 
Ecclesiasticus,’ ‘and thou shalt receive a great reward.’ 
And this falls in with our Lord’s wonderful doctrine at 
the end of His charge to the Apostles. ‘He that 
receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
recelve a prophet’s reward, and he that receiveth a just 
man in the name of a just man shall receive a just 
man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, Amen, I say to you he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.’§ 

A third fruit attached to the holy exercise of alms- 
giving in the Sacred Scriptures is the enlightenment of 
the mind. This enlightenment is twofold, first as to the 
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faults which are to be given up and avoided, and secondly 
as to the virtues which are to be practised. ‘ Break thy 
bread to the hungry, and bring the wanderer and the 
needy into thy home, when thou seest the naked clothe 
him, and despise not thy own flesh. Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thy health shall 
arise quickly, and the glory of the Lord shall gather 
thee. When thou hast poured forth thy soul to the 
hungry and hast made full the afflicted soul, thy light 
shall arise in darkness, and thy darkness shall be as the 
noonday,’® And this third fruit leads on to the fourth, 
which is the giving of the life of grace first and glory 
afterwards, both of which may be gained by almsdeeds, 
provided the sins from which we have to be delivered 
are duly repented and abandoned. And the grace to 
do this may be purchased by almsgiving, according to 
that saying of Daniel which has already been quoted : 
‘Redeem thy sins by almsdeeds and thy iniquities by 
mercies to the poor.’!0 

There is thus a certain progression in these fruits of 
almsgiving. Evil is mortified, prayer is raised to God 
for the soul of him who gives, he is enlightened and 
restored to spiritual life. The other fruits which follow 
carry on the process. Almsgiving delivers the man 
who practices it from evil, both temporal and eternal. 
Here the writers whom we follow quote the verses of 
the fortieth Psalm about the blessedness of the man 
who understandeth concerning the needy and the poor, 
and dwell upon the promises there made in the manner 
which has been quoted in a former chapter of this 
work.!!. The Lord, it is here said, will give such a 
man four graces. He will preserve him from danger, 
and give him long life, and made him blessed upon 
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earth, and will not allow his enemies, men or devils, to 
have their will of him. And in the second place, the 
almsgiver will be delivered by his alms from eternal 
death, because he will obtain the graces of conversion 
or perseverance by means of them. After the fruit of 
deliverance comes that of healing the wounds and 
diseases of the soul, and sometimes those of the body 
also. And here it is remarked that the most efficacious 
kind of alms in producing fruits of this sort is that in 
which our own labour or personal exertion is given, 
and not merely something altogether external to our- 
selves, according to the doctrine and practice of St. Paul, 
who made it his rule to work with his own hands, saying 
to the priests of Ephesus, ‘I have showed you all things, 
how that so labouring you ought to support the weak, 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.’#2 The 
fruit of healing leads to that of defence against external 
enemies. ‘Alms shall be as great confidence before the 
most high God, to all them that give it,’!% says Tobias, 
and then the Son of Sirach adds, “‘ Better than the shield 
of the mighty, and better than the spear, it shall fight 
for thee against thy enemy.’!4 And, as if it were not 
enough to be defended against all foes, another fruit 
is added, that of multiplication, whether of temporal or 
eternal goods. This is founded on such texts as that 
of Proverbs: “ Honour the Lord with thy substance, and 
give Him of the first of all thy fruits, and thy barns 
shall be filled with abundance, and thy presses shall run 
over with wine.’!5 This truth is said to be represented 
in the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, which, 
when they were broken to be distributed, became so 
marvellously larger than at first. And if this be true 
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of temporal goods, which are often increased by the 
Providence of God to persons who are large in giving 
to others, much more does it hold good of the true 
riches, which are spiritual, and which are the rewards 
which it behoves God to give in return for the generosity 
with which earthly goods are distributed for His sake. 
To those who are habitual and persevering almsgivers 
for the love of God, there are still higher promises. 
Some holy writers say that as Judas could not abide 
the fragrance of the precious ointment which the blessed 
Magdalene had poured over our Lord in such lavish 
magnificence, so the devil cannot bear the fragrance of 
a life of almsgiving. St. Bernard tells us that if we 
fast we do what the devil is always doing; if we watch 
we are no different from him, for he never sleeps; if 
we are continent, so is he always ; if we keep silent, he 
is not free of words; but if we give ourselves to alms- 
deeds, we do what he can never do. Thus almsdeeds 
triumph over the devil; and in a certain sense they put 
God Himself under an obligation, and so, as it were, 
force Him to be merciful, ‘For he that hath mercy on 
the poor lendeth to the Lord.’!° The truth which seems to 
be the foundation of these statements appears to be this. 
God is the author of society and of all its arrangements, 
among which is the unequal distribution of the goods of 
this world, as, indeed, higher goods are, by the same 
Providence, unequally, but not unjustly, distributed. 
One of His objects in this is to promote the exercise 
of charity, and riches and other earthly goods are given 
to those who possess them, that this golden virtue may 
be forced from them, as it were, by the necessities of 
their brethren, who, according to the order of Provi- 
dence, are dependent upon them in this way, and have 
in their turn a duty of charity to exercise in praying 
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for and loving their benefactors. ‘Those who carry out 
this beautiful arrangement of God’s Providence are, in 
truth, ‘workers together with him,’ as St. Paul says of © 
the Apostles and Ministers of the Gospel. For as these 
last carry out the provisions of His love by ministering 
to their brethren the inestimable: treasures of truth and 
grace, so do the former execute His provisions as to 
the temporal mercies which are needed by the same 
brethren. And as St. Paul could say of himself, ‘woe 
be to me if I preach not the Gospel,’ because that was 
the dispensation or commission intrusted to him by 
God, so also must those who have the riches of this 
world put into their hands, or who have the power and 
opportunity to practise the works of mercy, say to them- 
selves, woe be to us, if we give not alms. Those who 
are thus faithful, as our Lord says, in the unrighteous 
mammon have a right to expect the certain protection 
and especial care of God the Father of all, not only for 
the love and satisfaction with which He must look on 
the practice of a virtue so dear to Him as mercy, but 
also for the love with which He watches over the exe- 
cution of His own plan for the happiness and well-being 
of the great numbers whom He has chosen to place in 
a condition of indigence. For the resources which He 
intends for the supply of their needs cannot be made 
available to them, except by the mercy of those to 
whom they have been committed. This seems to give 
their great pre-eminence in the Christian scheme to 
works of mercy, which carry out the intentions of God 
in the world, and so justify His Providence. Thus 
there is nothing to surprise us in the other prerogatives 
which the saints attribute to these works, as that they 
preserve those who live in their practice from loss of 
good and loss of grace, as the Psalmist says, ‘He hath 
scattered and given to the poor, his justice remaineth 
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for ever.’ Or again, that they lead on to perfection, as 
our Lord said to the rich young man, ‘If thou wilt be 
perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven, and come, follow 
Me.’ Or again, to His own disciples, ‘Fear not, little 
flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you the 
kingdom ; sell what you have and give alms.’ And 
lastly, from perfection the almsgivers are to pass on to 
the possession of glory. The anticipation of glory 
which may be had here below is the joy and peace of 
a good conscience, and this must certainly be the fruit 
of almsgiving, if all those other fruits of which we have 
spoken are to be secured thereby. And the glory of 
the next world also must be the fruit of a perfectly pure 
and happy conscience here. 

We read in the lives of the Fathers, says St. Bernardine, 
that one of the old saints said that a certain man had 
three friends, whom he asked to lead him into the 
presence of the Emperor. The first said that he would 
lead him half way, but could take him no further. The 
second said that he would lead him to the gate of the 
- palace, but that he was unable to do more. ‘The third 
said that he would take him into the Emperor’s chamber 
and there plead his cause for him for which he came. 
And then the Father explained the parable and said, 
that the first friend was abstinence, the second chastity, 
and the third was mercy and almsgiving, which appease 
God and give us eternal life. ‘Oh, then,’ concludes the 
Saint, ‘how loving is almsgiving, how full of grace, how 
fruitful! It mortifies all evils, it smites at the door of 
_ Heaven with powerful prayers, it enlightens the mind, 
it obtains conversion. It delivers us from all evil, it 
heals both body and soul, it defends us from our 
enemies, it multiplies all sorts of riches. Lastly, it 
overcomes the mightiest powers, it preserves our gains, 
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it adorns our souls with all perfection, and it leads 
them in unto eternal glory.’?” 

We find that our Lord’s own life upon earth—which 
was in itself an act of the greatest possible condescension 
and humiliation, performed in order that He might have 
the opportunity of exercising in person the works of 
mercy,-both corporal and spiritual—is full of examples 
and instructions which teach us how, under what con- 
ditions, and in what spirit those works are to be done, 
In this light many actions of His, and even things which 
He submitted to, may be understood as practices of 
mercy—as when He fed the five and the four thousand 
in the wilderness, or gave drink to the thirsty at the 
marriage of Cana, or allowed His clothes to be divided 
among His executioners, or received in His humble 
dwelling by the banks of the Jordan St. Andrew and 
St. John, when they first came to seek Him after St. John 
had pointed Him out to them as the Lamb of God. 
His Public Life is full of visits to the sick, and it may 
be added, in our contemplations of His example in this 
respect, that even now that He reigns in Heaven in His 
glory, He still visits the sick day by day, not only in 
the person of His priests or other servants who practise 
that work of mercy, but also in His own Sacramental 
Presence, in order to console them and unite Himself 
to them, as their strength and life, in the passage between 
this world and the next. Again, His Public Life was 
spent in large measure in delivering many who were 
oppressed and afflicted by the devil, as it were, his 
captives, either by possession or in other ways, and 
above all, in that worst captivity which is the result of 
sin. The very money with which His Blood was bought 
at the hands of Judas was, according to the arrangement 
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of His Providence, spent in buying a field in which 
strangers might be buried. 

All the conditions which ought to accompany works of 
mercy are taught by our Lord’s example, the prompti- 
tude, the ready goodwill, the joyous cheerfulness. The 
cry of the blind man or the sight of the man afflicted by 
dropsy was enough to move His heart. He would rise 
from His meals, or break off His conversation, or inter- 
rupt His teaching, or turn aside, or stand still on His 
journey, as when Jairus called Him, or the messenger of 
the centurion, or the leper, or the blind man by the way- 
side. This readiness did not make Him forget that the 
Law was not to be broken even in the cause of mercy, as 
when He managed to set the adulteress free without con- 
tradicting the Law, or that the practice of virtue and the 
call of perfection were not to be hindered by it, as when 
He would not let the disciple go back to his home even 
to bury his father. He preferred instructing the people 
of Sychar to taking food for the refreshment of the body, 
even though His disciples must have remained fasting 
until He took food Himself, as afterwards He inspired 
His Apostles in Jerusalem not to neglect the preaching 
of the word and prayer in order to attend to the ministra- 
tions of corporal mercy.!* He even, as some of the 
Fathers say, observed that certain order in the distribu- 
tion of His gifts which is one of the rules which are laid 
down for the giving of alms. For He began to preach in 
Galilee among His own people and neighbours first of 
all, though at the same time He would not allow the 
citizens of Nazareth to treat Him as their own property, 
but rather testified that a prophet hath no honour in his 
own country. And when He instructed the rich young 
man to sell and give away all that he had, He did not 
tell Him to give it to his own relations, who were not in 
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need of it, but to give it to the poor. And, of course, 
above all the precepts and instructions which are to be 
derived from our Lord’s manner in giving what He gave, 
the lesson of purity and simplicity of intention stands out 
pre-eminent. 

In the same way we may gather from Him that other 
great lesson which is needed in order to complete even 
the most imperfect sketch of the working of this heavenly 
spirit of mercy, the lesson namely, of the immense supe- 
riority of spiritual works of mercy over corporal works of 
the same virtue. This doctrine rests upon three truths, 
on which Christian meditation may dwell with much 
profit. First, it is the soul which is helped by the spiri- 
tual works of mercy, by instruction given to the ignorant, 
by counsel given to the doubtful, by the consolation 
of the sorrowful, the correction of sinners, the pardon 
of offences, the patient endurance of the troublesome, 
and by prayer for the living and the dead. But the soul 
is incomparably of greater worth and rank than the body, 
because it is spiritual, immortal, incorruptible, the image 
of God, the part of us which has the capacity of beatitude, 
that is, of the possession of God Himself. The whole 
external universe, magnificent and beautiful as it is, 
almost beyond human comprehension, is a work of God, 
less magnificent and less beautiful than a single human 
soul. St. Catharine of Siena was allowed once to see 
with the eyes of the spirit the soul of a person whose 
conversion from sin had been her work, and which had 
not yet, after death, been admitted to glory, and she was 
so overpowered with the beauty of that soul, even in that 
state in which it then was, that she could find no words 
to express how fair and perfect and precious it appeared. 
And our Lord said to her, ‘ Who would not well undergo 
all kinds of labour to be able to gain a creature of so 
much loveliness! And if I was caught by so great a 
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_love for souls, as to become man in order to redeem 
them and shed My Blood willingly for them, how much 
more ought you to spare no pains however great, lest 
creatures so beautiful should perish ?’ 

Again, the good which is communicated by means of 
the spiritual works of mercy is as far superior to that 
which is directly given by means of corporal mercy, as 
the soul itself is superior to the body. For the good 
which is thus communicated is the spiritual life of grace, 
justification from sin, the adoption of the sons of God, 
the participation in the Divine nature, the application of 
the merits of Jesus Christ. And this is one of the ways 
in which we are to understand that marvellous promise of 
our Lord, ‘Amen, I say to you, he that believeth in Me, 
the works that I do, he also shall do, and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go to the Father.’ 
That is, although this may be understood with perfect 
truth of the miracles of the Apostles and of the saints, 
still the words seem to apply with great significance to 
the conversion of the world by means of the Apostles 
and others after them. For in the number and splen- 
dour of these conversions lies one great difference between 
the work of our Lord as it was before His Passion and 
Ascension and the mission of the Holy Ghost, and as it 
was after those mysteries, on which the marvellous suc- 
cess of the Christian preaching was founded. For our 
Lord spoke of Himself as straitened until the work of 
His Passion was accomplished, and it was after that, 
when He had appeased His Father’s wrath and triumphed 
over sin and Hell, and set the captives of Limbus free, 
and sent down the Holy Ghost on the Church, that these 
most glorious works of spiritual mercy became common 
over all the world. 

And, in the third place, the pre-eminence of the 
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spiritual works of mercy consists in this, that the 
exercises and actions themselves by means of which 
they are wrought are nobler than those which are re- 
quired in order to discharge the corporal works. For to 
teach, to give counsel, to administer comfort, to convert, 
to pray, and the rest, are works more worthy of immortal 
spirits than to give food and drink and clothing and 
shelter to the bodies which need them. And it was for 
the sake of these spiritual works of mercy chiefly that our 
Blessed Lord vouchsafed to come down from Heaven and 
lead the painful and laborious life among men which He 
did lead for thirty-three years. For His corporal works 
of mercy were ordered, as means to their end, to the 
spiritual work in souls which He came to do. His liberality 
and large-handedness in His corporal works of mercy 
cannot be exaggerated, and yet His reason for being 
so munificent in that way was that He might gain the 
hearts of men, and so be munificent to them in the other 
and the higher way of spiritual mercy. His miracles 
were wrought in order that men might believe, His 
corporal mercies were wrought for the sake of this effect 
in souls which resulted from them. Again, His miracles 
on the bodies of men were figures and images of the 
work on which He was occupied in their souls. On 
more than one occasion He pointed this out, or showed 
them that a doctrine and not a bodily result was the end 
of His miracles, as when He cured the paralytic in order 
that the bystanders might believe in His power to forgive 
sins. 

Another consideration which bears upon this part of 
the subject is that, as has been said, the great spiritual 
works of mercy which have issued from the Incarnation 
and Passion of the Son of God, have been in the main, 
wrought out since His triumphant Ascension into Heaven 
in His Sacred Humanity. That is, they have been wrought 
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out by the ministry of the Holy Ghost, Who has been 
sent in His place, and by the use of human instruments, 
men like ourselves, to whom He has committed, as 
St. Paul says, the ministry of reconciliation. This helps 
us to understand how great must be the value in the 
sight of God and our Lord of the spiritual works of 
mercy. For, as the administration of His natural Provi- 
dence for the relief of the ordinary miseries of the 
condition of human life in this world has been com- 
mitted by Him in so special a way to those among 
mankind to whom, for the sake of others as well as of 
themselves, in order that charity may be practised and 
flourish, He has committed a larger share of the good 
things of this world, so also has the application of the 
merits of our Lord’s Passion and of all His works of 
reconciliation and grace been committed by God to 
those who have the commission or the opportunity of 
exercising these spiritual works of mercy. It is by means 
of these works that the healing fruits of the Precious 
Blood are brought home to the poor languishing and 
starving souls for whom that Blood was shed. The 
whole work of the Christian ministry is a work of 
spiritual mercy, a work which has not been completed by 
our Lord as to its application, though He alone has 
completed it as to merit and efficacy. As the designs of 
Providence would be defeated if there were no corporal 
mercy, so would this work of the Incarnation and the 
sufferings of Calvary be made useless if spiritual mercy 
were not taught and practised with the utmost devotion 
and zeal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Avoidance of Vainglory. 
St. Matt. vi. 2-4; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


Our Lorp, as has already been said, does not introduce 
the precept of almsgiving as something new, but only 
warns His disciples against the danger into which they 
might run by imitating the most respected religionists 
of the day in the practice of this virtuous habit. We 
are, therefore, hardly called upon to give any formal 
definition of almsgiving, or to enter upon all the rules 
which may be laid down concerning it. An alms is a 
gift or a work which is given to an indigent person out 
of compassion. The misery which we see in others 
awakens the feeling of pity and compassion in our own 
heart, and this feeling leads to the act of almsgiving, 
which, in order to be meritorious in the sight of God, 
must be done with the pure intention of pleasing and 
honouring Him or of benefiting our neighbours. Holy 
writers, as has been already intimated, are very careful 
in laying down the conditions which must attend the 
practice in order to make it thankworthy before God. 
St. Paul speaks of many of these conditions in the 
chapter to the Corinthians! which relates to the collec- 
tions to be made for the afflicted Christians of the Holy 
Land, and which may be considered as an Apostolical 
instruction as to almsdeeds in general. 
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The first condition or quality of almsgiving which we 
need name, as laid down by the Apostle, is that of which 
he speaks when he says, ‘ Not with sadness, or of necessity, 
for God loveth a cheerful giver.’ Alms should be given 
with a kind and tender feeling, a bright and joyful counten- 
ance, and accompanied by sweet words and quickness in 
giving the relief. These are all instructions to be found in 
the Old Testament. ‘ Make thyself affable to the congre- 
gation of the poor,’ says the Son of Sirach; and again, 
“In every gift show a cheerful countenance, and sanctify 
thy tithes with joy.’? ‘Shall not the dew assuage the 
heat ? So also the good word is better than the gift.’4 
And ‘ Defer not to give to him that is in distress,’® says 
the same holy teacher. And Solomon tells us, ‘Say not 
to thy friend, Go and come again, and to-morrow I will 
give to thee, when thou canst give at present;’ and 
before him Job had cried, ‘If I have denied the poor 
what they desired, and have made the eyes of the widow 
wait." These sacred texts touch many imperfections 
which abound even in good people, and imply that 
perfection in the practice of almsdeeds is not so easy a 
virtue as some may suppose. We are reminded by such 
traits of the beautiful scene in Genesis, where Rebecca 
comes out of the city as the servant of Abraham arrives 
in search of a wife for Isaac, and is marked out as the 
chosen bride by her ready and simple charity. Another 
condition, which St. Paul also mentions, is largeness and 
abundance. ‘The rule is laid down by Tobias, ‘Accord- 
ing to thy ability be merciful; if thou have much, give 
abundantly; if thou have little, take care even so to 
bestow willingly a little.’ And St. Paul adds, ‘This I 
say, He who soweth sparingly shall also reap sparingly, 

22) Cor. ix. 7. 3 Ecclus. iv, 7; xxxv. II. 


4 Ecclus, xviii. 16. 5 Ecclus. iv. 4. 6 Job xxxi, 16, 
Tob. iv. 8, 9. 
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and he who soweth in blessings shall also reap blessings.’ 
Here again is an intimation which cannot be meditated 
on without profit, especially by the rich, because it is a 
well-ascertained fact that the Christian poor are far more 
lavish with alms in proportion to their means than the 
wealthy. 

The other conditions of almsgiving do not require 
many words. What is given must be good of its kind, 
not worthless, because the firstfruits and the best are 
to be given to God, and it is to Him that alms are 
offered. For the same reason we must give alms of 
our own, not of what has been unjustly acquired and 
belongs to another. Then comes the condition of a 
right and pure intention, as to which our Lord insists in 
the passage which immediately follows, and of which we 
must soon speak more particularly. And lastly, alms- 
deeds must be given freely and not as imposing an 
obligation, or, as it were, purchasing the services of those 
to whom they are given, as our Lord Himself said at a 
later period of His ministry: ‘When thou makest a 
dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
nor thy kinsmen, nor thy neighbours, who are rich, lest 
perhaps they also invite thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee ; but when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind, and thou 
shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith to 
make thee recompense.’? And almsdeeds must also be 
truly acts of piety, gifts to the poor as such, and from the 
motive named, and at the same time not inconsiderate 
on the one hand, as when they are given to everybody 
who asks, when it would be more prudent to refuse, as 
in the case of beggars who spend them in debauchery ; 
and on the other hand, not given in a too inquisitorial 
spirit, as is the case with persons who catechize all 

8 2 Cor. ix. 6. 9 St. Luke xiv. 12—14. 
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applicants severely, as if it were necessary that they should 
be saints in order to have a claim on our charity, whereas 
it is enough that they should be truly in need, and we 
have no right to exact from them an account of their 
consciences. As St. Chrysostom says, ‘Abraham might 
never have entertained the angels who came to him if 
he had always examined whom he received, for he might 
not have believed them to be angels.’ 

A consideration of these simple conditions, which are 
necessary in order to make the practice of almsgiving 
acceptable and meritorious in the sight of God, is useful 
as an introduction to the doctrine which our Lord now 
lays down as to the intention with which these works are 
to be done. Almsdeeds which are given without the 
conditions mentioned and without a right intention, may 
do a certain amount of good, just as the relief of the 
poor and the care of the helpless and infirm, which is a 
part of the modern system of government, may do a 
certain amount of good, although there may be no direct 
intention of honouring or serving God thereby. But 
such almsgivings can never possibly be meritorious of 
a reward from God’s hands. ‘The quality of meritorious- 
ness must come from the intention of the heart as well 
as from the gift itself, and more from the intention than 
from the external gift. Here again we find ourselves 
brought under that Eye of God which reads the hearts of 
men, of which so much has been said in reference to the 
former portions of the Sermon. And where the direction 
of the intention to God has been wanting, or when 
another lower intention has been distinctly substituted 
for it, it would be unreasonable to look for the reward 
at God’s hands of which our Lord speaks. 

‘Therefore, when thou dost an almsdeeds, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets that they be honoured by men. 
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Amen, I say to you, they have received their reward. 
But when thou dost alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doth, that thy alms may be in 
secret, and thy Father Who seeth in secret will repay 
thee.’ There has been a difficulty raised as to the literal 
meaning of our Lord’s caution, because there are no 
records of any custom prevalent among the Jews of 
sounding a trumpet when they are about to give alms, 
and very strange conjectures have been made for the 
removal of the difficulty. But the difficulty is hardly of 
any serious importance. The Jewish use of trumpets was 
very frequent, and the custom of blowing them before a 
distribution of alms, if it were necessary to understand 
our Lord’s words literally, would be quite sufficiently 
established by its mention by Him. What ringing a bell 
is to us, the sounding a trumpet was to the Jews, and it is 
very likely indeed that it may have become customary to 
announce publicly distributions of alms ‘in the synagogues 
or in the street,’ in order to collect the poor. If there 
were no such custom, our Lord’s words would mean 
simply the forbiddance of any such publication of good 
deeds of this kind, and the reason which He subjoins 
that those who do such things ‘ have their reward from 
men and not from God,’ is enough to explain that He 
means to proscribe the motive of vainglory, and any 
manner of practising good works in general and that 
of almsgiving in particular, which could minister to such 
a motive. All such accompaniments of good works are 
to be shunned, because the disease which they may 
foster is so dangerous, and at the same time so insidious. 


10 Perhaps the most notable of these conjectures is that which 
supposes our Lord to allude to certain trumpet-shaped orifices, or alms- 
boxes, in the Temple, into which coin was poured which rattled and so 
drew attention to the giver. This is Schoettgen’s theory. But it seems 
inconsistent with our Lord’s words about sounding a trumpet ‘before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and the streets,’ 
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It is the canker which destroys the merits of acts of 
external virtue, the malady which infects persons who 
either from vocation or from choice devote themselves to 
a life of piety or of benevolence. 

There is thus a certain correspondence between the 
faults which our Lord had been condemning as to the 
observance of the great natural commandments of God, 
and that against which He now warns His children in 
the direct practice of works of piety and religion. In 
the former case, the prohibition of the commandments 
had been limited to the external acts by which the evil 
principles which the commandments condemned were | 
manifested to men in their fullest growth and develop- 
ment, as in murder or adultery. This doctrine left out 
of sight the truth that sin, to be sin, must be in the heart, 
and that if it were in the heart, it needed no external 
manifestation to make it amenable to the justice of God, 
Who reads the heart. In the case before us, in like 
manner, the external act of almsgiving, or prayer, or 
fasting, was looked upon as meritorious, rather than the 
intention, and the eyes of men were looked to for 
applause, instead of the eye of God. Thus our Lord’s 
sentence on such good deeds, ‘They have their reward,’ 
seems exactly to express the reason and justice of the 
case. The praise of God was not sought for, reward at 
His hands was not aimed at, and so it could not be 
gained. 

The thought of God, indeed, is set aside at once 
in the blinded soul in which vainglory reigns. The rise 
and advance of this miserable evil have been traced in 
the works of some of the great Christian ascetics. It 
springs up very often from a root the evil of which is 
hardly discernible. It requires but a little perversion 
of our Lord’s doctrine as to our light shining before men, 
to give.birth to the danger. From the thought of the 
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advantage that men may gain from seeing the light 
which we shed around us, it is easy to pass to that of 
complacency in their applause, and eagerness to put 
ourselves forward in their sight. Men admire virtue, 
austerity, zeal, industry, the outside of the lives of spiri- 
tual persons, and honour and credit and influence wait 
upon a religious reputation. ‘These external manifes- 
tations of virtue are, then, sought for the sake of the 
credit which they bring, while interior virtue is neglected 
and the soul, is in truth, puffed up with pride. Then 
follow a number of evils, the scope of which is to secure 
attention and honour by singularity, novelty of doctrine, 
a style of speech which pleases the ears and flatters the 
curiosity of an audience. Then follow jealousies, the fear 
of rivalry, envy at the success of others, bitterness in 
opposing them, disobedience to authority, pertinacity, 
obstinacy in the maintenance of private opinions, quarrel- 
someness, and the like. The two most remarkable 
features in the picture are, first, the interior uneasiness 
and anxiety which the vice of vainglory engenders, inas- 
much as the admiration of men is so constantly trans- 
ferred from one foolish idol to another, and few can 
even hope to retain it long amid so many rivalries ; 
and secondly, the very great sins into which the ser- 
vants of human applause are led, even when they are 
professedly men who are devoted to the cause or service 
of religion. ' 

Thus we may well remember that these very men, 
against whose example our Lord was now warning His 
disciples, were, in the first instance, prevented by their 
regard for their own reputation from embracing the great 
opportunities of grace offered to them by the teaching of 
the blessed Baptist and the call to penance which was 
made through him. Next, as our Lord says of them, 
they could not believe Him, because ‘they received glory 
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one from another, and the glory which is from God 
alone, they did not 'seek.”4! And lastly, their vainglory 
gave birth in them to jealousy of our Lord, envy of His 
influence with the people, and so to their bitter opposi- 
tion to Him, an opposition which increased in malice 
as He became more and more unmistakeably manifested 
in the Providence of the Father, until at last they were 
led so far as to plot His death, to purchase Him of the 
traitor Judas, to suborn false witnesses against Him, and 
to present themselves at the tribunal of the heathen 
Governor, a man who read them through and through 
and understood their real motives, as supplicants for 
His judicial murder. 

The remedies which we find recommended by spiritual 
writers for a danger so great as this are various, such 
as the consideration of the emptiness and falsehood of 
human praise, of its great mischievousness, as stealing 
from the soul the reward.of its good deeds, and at the 
same time, as depriving God Himself of the glory which 
He intended to reap from them, and of which He is 
so jealous; or, again, the consideration of our own 
miseries and worthlessness. We are told carefully to 
avoid all occasions of vainglory, to be always on the 
watch never to exhibit to others anything that is parti- 
cular and specious in the gifts which we may have 
received, while jon the other hand we are to let our 
observance of common duties and our possession of 
common gifts meet the eyes of men. But, above all, we 
are to accustom ourselves to direct all that we do, small 
or great, by an actual intention, to the glory and praise 
of God. For this repeated exercise of right intentions 
and desires is of great efficacy against the snares of 
vainglory. Our Lord urges on us that one of these 
remedies consists in the concealment of every- 

11 St, John v. 44. 
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thing on which vainglory might feed, and suggests at 
the same time the last, that is, the positive direction of 
all things to God’s glory. ‘But when thou dost alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth. 
That thy alms may be in secret, and thy Father Who 
seeth in secret will repay thee.’ The image of the left 
hand not knowing what the right hand is doing, seems 
to mean that, as far as possible, what we do in the way 
of almsdeeds is to be unknown even to ourselves, as 
when a person makes no reckoning on account of what 
he does and scarcely thinks of it himself, leaving it 
all to God. It is comparatively easy to do this, if the 
mind is habitually occupied with our own faults and 
imperfections, or if our heart is very much bent upon 
the advancement of God’s glory in every possible way, 
for then it is natural, as St. Paul says, to ‘forget the 
things that are behind, and stretch forth to those that 
are before.’ Such a method of almsgiving, our Lord 
tells us, secures for us that our good deeds remain 
in secret, and He promises that our Father Who sees 
in secret shall reward us. We may almost say that this 
precept reminds us of our Lord’s own extreme reticence 
as to the great spiritual bounties which He was con- 
tinually lavishing on men, and which He has left behind 
Him in the permanent institutions of the Church. We 
cannot doubt that as far as was necessary and convenient 
He spoke about the system and polity of the Church, 
the special graces of the Sacraments, their effects on the 
soul, and the like, to the Apostles, particularly during 
the forty days which passed between His Resurrection 
and His Ascension. But still we have very little indeed 
that remains to us of His words concerning these won- 
derful gifts of His, and when He came, on the night 
before the Passion, to institute that one of His Sacra- 
12 Philipp. iii. 14. 
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ments in which He has poured out most abundantly the 
treasures of His love, He did this in a few words and 
like a person who leaves a boon behind him without 
drawing attention to it. And the same characteristic of 
our Lord may be illustrated from His great care that 
many of the miracles which He wrought should not be 
spoken of; although other reasons also may be assigned 
for the injunctions which He gave to that effect. 

This then is the manner of almsgiving which our Lord 
recommends to us both by precept and by example. 
And He adds here also the mention of the reward which 
is to follow on the practice which He recommends, thus 
appealing as before to the motive of holy hope. ‘Thy 
Father, Who seeth in secret, will repay thee.’ For God is 
infinitely just, and rewards according to the measure of 
His munificence the slightest thought, intention, desire, 
or work which is offered to Him. His saints have some- 
times been cheered in their silent hidden labours and 
sufferings by the special revelation of the exact manner 
in which everything which they undergo is reckoned 
upon in the books of God. ‘The reward may not be 
consciously sought for or thought of, the act or the 
intention may pass away altogether from the memory, 
but they are stored up by Him, and, sometimes, when 
there has been the least possible expectation, the reward 
has come. Something of this sort may be intimated by 
our Lord Himself in the description of the Judgment at 
the end of His preaching,’ where He says that the just 
will ask Him at the last day, when they did this or that 
deed of mercy to Him for which He rewards them. 

In the Greek text, as it used to stand before the latest 
criticism, the word ‘openly’ was added to the promise, 
as specifying the manner in which the reward of secret 
almsdeeds was to be conferred before the whole world at 

13 St. Matt. xxv. 
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that great Day of Judgment. But it seems now to be 
understood that here at least the reading of the Vulgate 
is the best. Our Father will indeed repay us openly 
then, but the repayment will not be deferred till that 
time, nor confined to that manner. As those who act 
from the motive of vainglory have their reward not only 
in the applause of men, but in all the anxieties and 
jealousies and bitternesses which their fault engenders in 
their own souls, in the subtraction of grace, the blinding 
their hearts, and in the spiritual feebleness which makes 
them an easy prey to the most shameful temptations, so 
do those who direct their intentions to the glory of the 
Father in secret receive from Him manifold spiritual 
blessings, in the peace of their souls, their independence 
of human judgments, their feelings of confidence in God, 
and the many joys and consolations which come in the 
train of humility. ‘Thus the conquest of the appetite of 
vainglory has a double reward, in this world and in the 
next, in secret and in public. It may seem at first sight 
hard to expose our defects and hide our good deeds, to 
shun and refuse praise, to turn away the conversation 
when there is danger of our own commendation, and to 
welcome those occupations and employments in which 
there is little honour to be reaped. These things might 
be practised in any case for the sake of avoiding the 
dangers which might otherwise beset us, but they are in 
truth the sources of a present strength and contentment 
which are some anticipation of the reward they will 
receive hereafter from the Father, Who seeth in secret. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Prayer. 
St. Matt. vi. 5—8; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


From almsgiving our Lord passes on to another great 
work of piety and satisfaction, the exercise of prayer. 
Here, again, He does not speak as if He were intro- 
ducing a new practice or method of sanctification or of 
satisfaction for sin. Prayer, as well as almsgiving and 
fasting, had been the habitual employment from the 
beginning of all who had had any knowledge of God, 
of their relations to Him, of the needs of their souls, 
and of the laws by which His Providence is administered 
in the distribution of His gifts and mercies. The chosen 
people of God, in particular, could never have been 
ignorant either of the necessity or of the privileges of 
prayer. But, as in the case of almsgiving, the external 
and carnal manner in which the commandments of God 
and the duties of men had been interpreted by the 
Jewish doctors, had led in many cases to a practical 
method in the discharge of this great duty which had 
almost poisoned it, and made it ineffectual and even 
displeasing to God. Here, again, we find our Lord 
beginning His own legislation by a warning against the 
method of the ‘hypocrites’ of the day. We have seen 
how natural it was for men who interpreted the com- 
mandments as the Pharisees interpreted them to seek 
for human applause in the practice of almsdeeds, and 
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how such a motive, when deliberately and consciously 
followed, was contrary to the essential spirit of that holy 
practice. The simple thought of aiming at the appro- 
bation of our Father Who seeth in secret, contains in 
principle the correction of the abuse of which our Lord 
complains, as well as the necessity of a right method in 
almsgiving. The same remarks may be made as to the 
hypocrisy in prayer which our Lord condemns, adding 
to His condemnation a still further instruction against 
another fault, that of the Gentiles, who thought that 
prayer was a sort of mechanical exercise, the merit and 
power of which were to be measured by the number of 
words used therein. 

‘And when you pray, you shall not be ‘as the hypo- 
crites, that love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen by 
men. Amen, I say to you, they have received their 
reward. But thou, when thou shalt pray, enter into thy 
chamber, and having shut the door, pray to thy Father 
in secret: and thy Father Who seeth in secret will repay 
thee. And when you are praying, speak not much, as 
the heathens. For they think that in their much speak- 
ing they may be heard. Be not you, therefore, like 
to them, for your Father knoweth what is needful for 
you before you ask Him.’ These words set before 
us the whole subject of prayer, the right use of which 
blessed practice depends in a very great measure upon 
a right understanding and appreciation concerning it. 
They virtually lay down the principle on which all 
practices of prayer are to be grounded, and at the same 
time they warn us against the abuses noted by our Lord, 
which may be considered as including generally all the 
faults by which prayer may be vitiated. 

The universal instinct of prayer, which seems to be 
a part of man’s natural constitution, may be considered 
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as analogous to the voice of conscience itself in the 
witness which it bears to the existence of God, of His 
Law, and of our dependence on Him. Conscience bears 
witness to the Eye of God, which reads the inmost 
thoughts of the heart of man, and it anticipates His 
judgment and the care which He will infallibly take to 
animadvert upon the whole of our moral conduct of 
ourselves. Conscience contains in itself, therefore, the 
truths which are otherwise witnessed to us by our Faith 
concerning our responsibility to God, concerning a future 
judgment by Him, when all that has passed within us 
will be recompensed by His justice, as well as the 
instantaneous knowledge which He possesses even to 
what is most secret to the eyes of all around us. Prayer 
bears witness to another kindred truth, the truth that 
we have the power of directly addressing ourselves to 
God at every moment of our lives, and that no creature 
whatever, no state of external circumstances in which 
we may be placed, can hinder this immediate access to 
Him. Men can bind the body, they can cast it into 
a dungeon, they can take away from us the use of one 
sense after another, and our whole liberty of speech, or 
of sight, or of hearing. But, as long as life lasts, no 
one can prevent the soul from raising itself to the very 
presence-chamber of God, from pouring itself out before 
Him as if there were no other creature on the whole 
universe to whom He is attending, from asking Him 
whatever it needs, and conversing with Him as long 
and as familiarly as it chooses. 

We are fond, and justly fond, out of gratitude to our 
Maker, of reflecting on the lofty and noble exercises of 
which our mental faculties are capable, and on the 
beautiful and various worlds which are laid open to us 
by our senses and our intelligence. Certainly the regions 
over which the mind of man can range at will are very 
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magnificent, and it is a great thing to be able to com- 
prehend, as far as we are allowed to do so, the wonders. 
of the physical universe, the arrangement of its parts, 
the balance and mutual interdependence of its forces. 
Far higher are the spheres of reasoning, philosophy, or 
again, the worlds of imagination and poetry, or still 
more, the science of human nature and human life, and 
the character and attributes of the Eternal Godhead. 
But even these exercises fall short of prayer. Our 
faculties of thought and affection can have no other 
occupation so noble and so elevating as that of actually 
conversing with God, and of exercising towards Him the 
virtues of faith or hope or love or religion, all which are 
brought into continual play in the practice of prayer. 
Again, our life is so ordered and constituted that we 
are not solitaries and isolated beings in the midst of a 
world with which we can have no sympathies and no 
communication. We are made to live upon love, and 
intercourse, and friendship, the mutual exchange of good 
offices, kindness, affection, devotion. Our highest happi- 
ness in this respect lies in the knowledge and love and 
friendship of the best, the most loveable, the most intelli- 
gent, the wisest, the most powerful, the most beneficent. 
But prayer is the exercise of this friendship with God. 
It puts us in immediate intercourse with Him, an inter- 
course the most affectionate and intimate and tender 
that can be conceived. Our acquaintance and friendship 
with the great and powerful and good among mankind, 
put at our command the influence, the wealth, and the 
means of improvement, which we may at any time need, 
and of which we may avail ourselves freely and without 
restraint, in proportion to the closeness of the tie which 
unites us to those who have these various goods to 
communicate. But prayer, which is the privilege of the 
friends of God, puts at their disposal the infinite treasures 
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which He possesses, and gives them a right to enlist on 
their own behalf His power and His wisdom. 

This might be said of prayer if it were to be considered 
only in itself, and apart from all idea of the position 
which it occupies in the system of God’s government. 
It would be a terrible thing for an intelligent being, with 
so great a power and so high a privilege belonging to 
him as of right, to pass through life, or through a single 
day of life, without availing himself of it. This would 
be all the more terrible, if the being of whom we are 
speaking were all the time in the utmost need of a 
number of blessings, which he might have had if he had 
been at the trouble of asking for them. But it is a still 
further consideration that prayer is not only so high 
a privilege, and a way to such numberless and most 
necessary benefits, but also the appointed means in 
the Providence of God by which men are to help them- 
selves in a thousand daily needs, to avoid a thousand 
dangers, and to win their eternal crowns. In this 
respect it is like some mainspring or some most 
important wheel in a great machine, on which the 
good working of all the rest depends. We speak of 
men who are deprived of the use of one or more of 
their senses as having their lives so far mutilated, as 
being doomed to have no experience of a large range 
of blessings and enjoyments, which are open to those 
who have the use of the faculties of which the others 
are bereaved. But a life without prayer is a life stunted, 
dwarfed, and paralyzed to an extent which can be 
truly affirmed of no other kind of imperfect existence. 
And a life without prayer is what it is, not by accident or 
by the fault of nature, but by the deliberate negligence or 
contempt of the person who leads it. And it is not merely 
here, of course, that the miseries are endured which the 
neglect of prayer involves. The highest blessings in 
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the next world as well as in this may be intended for 
us in the Providence of God, but in order to gain them 
it is necessary in the same Providence that we should 
pray for them, and indeed lead a life of prayer. God 
knows all that is needed by us, as our Lord tells us in this 
passage. He also knows the needs of all His creatures 
who cannot pray, though their wants are to Him a sort of 
prayer, the best that they can practise, and thus He is 
said in Holy Scripture to give ‘food to the young ravens 
that call upon Him.’! It is right and just that He 
should provide for His inanimate creatures without 
exacting a condition which they are by nature incapable 
of supplying. But it is equally right and just that He 
should make prayer a condition of His protection and 
support, in those higher creatures whom He has made 
capable of prayer, and whose nature can have no nobler 
exercise, none more honourable to Him, none more bene- 
ficial and fraught with a larger measure of blessings to 
itself For all the great duties of our condition are to 
be discharged in this way—the duty of honouring God 
and giving Him the homage which we owe to Him, 
the duty of giving joy to the angels who watch over 
us and pray for us, and who are the messengers to 
carry our prayer to His throne and to return to us the 
blessings which they have won from His Fatherly love, 
the duty of building up the Church of God on earth 
and helping her in her various necessities and afflictions, 
the duty of aiding our brethren on earth and in the next 
world, the living and the dead, and the duty which we 
owe to ourselves of gaining virtue, growing in grace, 
subduing the inferior parts of our own nature, feeding 
our souls with strength and light, quelling temptations, 
putting the devil to flight, and exterminating sin. 

Indeed, all the duties which the care and perfection of 
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our souls require are to be satisfied by a life of prayer, and 
it may be said, ordinarily in no other way. Thus, as 
the life of our body depends upon its food, so the 
life of the soul depends upon prayer. Prayer, there- 
fore, is likened by holy writers to the manna, the bread 
from Heaven, on which the Israelites were fed during 
their forty years of wandering in the desert, and its 
office and efficacy have become even heightened in 
importance under the new Law of grace, in which the 
promise of God is fulfilled that He would ‘pour upon 
the house of David and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
the spirit of grace and of prayer.’? For the Holy Ghost, in 
Whose mission that promise is so pre-eminently fulfilled, 
is the spirit of prayer in us, teaching us, as St. Paul 
tells us, to cry ‘Abba, Father.’? The life of the Incarnate 
Son of God, Whose relation to the Father is imparted 
to us in a measure by our adoption, was a life of 
continual prayer and converse with His Father. He 
began that life even in His Mother’s womb, at the first 
instant of His Conception, when His blessed Soul woke 
up into existence and to the full exercise of all its 
faculties, which it employed at once and unceasingly 
in those various exercises and affections which are in- 
cluded under the general name of prayer. This exercise 
our Lord continued all through His life. He taught 
the people from time to time, and conversed with 
persons one by one, as Nicodemus and the Samaritan 
woman, from time to time. He was not always working 
miracles, or always occupied in deeds of mercy, or in 
disputing with His enemies, or submitting patiently to 
their persecution. But He was always praying, and at 
certain times and on greater occasions He gave over 
everything else, and devoted Himself to prayer alone. 
During His Hidden Life and during His Public Life, 
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and in the successive scenes of His Passion, He was 
always praying. 

Those, again, who are nearest in Heaven to God, the 
blessed angels who are called in Scripture the Sons of 
God, have the same perpetual occupation. In their 
time of probation prayer was their support and their 
life, and now they live upon the same heavenly food, 
of which the angel said to Tobias and his son, ‘I use 
an invisible meat and drink which cannot be seen by 
men.’* For they live in the vision and contemplation 
of God, which satisfies all the hunger and thirst of 
which their spirits are capable. And as our Lord tells 
us when He speaks of the little ones who are not to 
be scandalized, their angels always see the face of the 
Father in Heaven, even while they are occupied on earth 
in the missions which He intrusts to them, and it is from 
that vision, as from a divine source of life and light, 
that they gain their continual strength and power, so 
as to enlighten and protect and guide us and lead us 
on to perfection. 

The prayer of our Lord as the Incarnate Son of God is 
of necessity the foundation of the efficacy as well as of the 
obligation of the prayer of Christians, and the continual 
prayer of the angels makes it their most congenial office 
to offer before the throne of God the prayers of the 
Church here below, as well as of all her members. Thus 
our Lord, when He spoke of the New Dispensation 
of the Incarnation to the future Apostles when they 
had just come to Him on the banks of the Jordan, 
described it particularly as a kingdom of prayer, in which 
the angels were to be seen ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man, Who is the ladder by means 
of which the intercourse between earth and Heaven is 
assured. It would be to delay too long on the general 
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subject of prayer to point out how it is the life of all 
the just, a food which may be truly called the bread 
from Heaven, which the Father has given in a sense 
secondary only to that in which the name belongs to 
the blessed Body of our Lord, the true Manna. And, 
moreover, we receive the Blessed Sacrament at certain 
times only, but the food of prayer is at our command 
day and night, at every hour and every moment. It 
was prayer that fed the courage. of the Apostles, who 
declined to attend to the distribution of the charities 
of the faithful, in order to give themselves to prayer 
and the ministry of the Lord.® In the same way, prayer 
was the fortitude of the martyrs, the strength of Pontiffs 
and ecclesiastical rulers, it has been the channel through 
which the Doctors have received wisdom, and the 
chaste generations of virgins have preserved the heavenly 
treasure of purity. It is the defence and remedy and 
source of strength to all, under whatever trials, when 
the soul is diseased or beset by temptation, when it 
has need of courage and perseverance and endurance 
under the hard toil of acquiring virtues, of overcoming 
spiritual enemies, and gaining, as our Lord says, the 
‘kingdom of Heaven by force. 

The first of the two dangers in prayer against which 
our Lord warns the disciples, is the same courting of 
human applause which He had condemned in the alms- 
giving of the ‘hypocrites’ of whom He had spoken. 
‘When ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites, 
that love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen by 
men. Amen, I say unto you, they have received their 
reward.’ The synagogues or the corners of the streets, 
indeed, all spots on earth, as all moments of our lives, 
are fit for prayer. But if the prayer is made for the 
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purpose of being seen by men, it loses all its merit 
in the sight of God, and becomes even displeasing to 
Him, wherever it is made. But it cannot be made for 
the purpose of being seen by men, except in such 
places as our Lord mentions. This cannot be meant 
to condemn public prayer, for in that there can be 
no singularity such as men can notice, and there are 
on the other hand numberless reasons for the practice 
of public and united prayer, which has a special promise 
from our Lord of His assistance, is a necessary part of 
public religion, and is fraught with many blessings which 
private prayer may not always command. ,But our 
Lord’s prohibition falls upon all ostentation in the 
matter of prayer, any display of devotion which we do 
not feel, any thought of pleasing men or gaining their 
esteem by acts of worship or prayer. Here, as in 
the other case of almsdeeds, the thoughts of vanity 
or self-complacency or gratification at the possible 
admiration of others which may rise in the mind are 
not enough to make the prayer worthless before God, 
unless they be willingly entertained and consented to, 
and unless they become in some measure and degree 
the motive of our conduct. 

As in the case of almsgiving our Lord had not only 
warned the disciples against the danger of hypocrisy, 
but had also given them an instruction not to let the 
left hand know what the right hand was doing, so here 
in the matter of prayer He adds an instruction of His 
own, breathing the same spirit, which is enough to secure 
His children against the danger, and make them able to 
pray with perfect fruitfulness to their souls. ‘ But thou, 
when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and having 
shut the door, pray to thy Father (Who is) in secret, and 
thy Father Who seeth in secret will repay thee.’ This 
instruction may be said to contain two principles, the 
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first of which consists in the careful observance of all 
the means which conduce to privacy and recollection, 
while the second amounts to this, that our prayer is to 
be poured forth to our Father Who is in secret. The 
first may be considered as including all the precepts and 
counsels which relate to the external part of prayer, even 
such counsels as those which enjoin the careful arrange- 
ment and preparation of the subject-matter of meditation 
or contemplation, as well as such as relate to precautions 
to be taken against distraction or dissipation or idleness 
of mind and other like dangers. The second principle 
may be considered as directing our prayer in the spirit 
of childlike confidence to God as our Father, a confi- 
dence which includes the act of faith in His Presence 
with us in the very centre of our hearts, and in His 
loving readiness to listen to all our desires and to relieve 
all our wants, which we may open before Him as having 
the very highest natural claim upon all the resources of 
His wisdom and His Power to help us—the claim of 
sonship and inheritance, as St. Paul tells us of the work 
of the Spirit of Adoption in our hearts, that if we are 
sons then heirs also, heirs indeed of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ.® 

As to the first of these principles, it may be considered 
that our Lord’s injunction—‘ Enter into thy chamber and 
shut the door,’ reaches far beyond the mere securing of 
secrecy from the eyes of men. The world and our faults 
and weaknesses pursue us into our most private closets, 
where there can be no danger of the vanity which comes 
from human esteem. Thus we are able to see in our 
Lord’s precept the foundation of the whole system of 
rules for securing the proper adjuncts and circumstances 
to our prayer which has been laid down by holy writers. 
Such for instance is the care as to a proper place and 
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time for our prayer. The proper place is the Church of 
God, where the Blessed Sacrament is for ever on the 
altar, especially at times when there is less noise or 
occasion for disturbance of thought, as when no public 
services are going on, and the holy place is left to silent 
worshippers adoring our Lord in His infinite conde- 
scension; or the quiet religious cell, or the secret 
chamber, or even more retired nooks far from the 
haunts of men. Caves or woods or mountain peaks, or 
solitudes on the banks of rivers, have been consecrated 
by our Lord and the saints both of the Old and New 
Testament to the exercise of prayer. All these places 
have this in common—that they are far from the noises 
and the bustle of the world and of our ordinary occu- 
pations. The early morning and the night have ever 
been the favourite times for prayer, for the mind is then 
more free from distracting thoughts, or the mantle of 
darkness and silence has fallen over the excitements 
and anxieties of the day. In the same way we are 
taught implicitly by our Lord, when He bids us pray to 
our Father with all these circumstances of care as to 
place and silence, that we must not forget another part 
of due reverence which consists in a becoming posture 
of body, neither self-indulgent nor too painful for the 
exercise on which we are occupied. Much more is 
reverence to be shown in our profound distrust of 
ourselves, our prayer for special aid, and the humble 
and well chosen words in which our petitions are 
couched. Thus we are led on to the precautions which 
are to be taken for the securing and preserving of actual 
attention, as far as may be, and to the consideration of 
the causes of our wandering, and their remedies. The 
chief of these causes are, in the first place, our sins, our 
unconquered passions, and our inordinate affections, 
which are quite sure to cloud over the mind and disturb 
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the heart when they are directed towards God in prayer. 
For prayer and sin are two irreconcilable enemies, and 
passions and affections prevent the peace of the soul and 
the quiet of thought which are necessary for divine 
conversation. ‘There are, however, several other causes 
of wandering in prayer which ought to be noticed. Any- 
thing like tepidity, when the mind is idle and lazy and 
half asleep, and will not exert itself with any vigour upon 
the matters of faith, but allows a troop of empty and 
foolish thoughts to occupy it, is such a cause. Another 
such cause, extensively prevalent in modern life on 
account of its very great frivolity and multifariousness, 
is curlosity—the perpetual feeding of the senses and the 
thoughts upon all kinds of objects with which we have 
nothing to do, the appetite for news and gossip of every 
sort. To the curious mind some holy writers have 
applied the description given in the Book of Proverbs 
of the woman of evil life—‘ Talkative and wandering, 
not bearing to be quiet, not able to abide still at home, 
now abroad, now in the streets, now lying in wait in the 
corners.’” Even without the bad appetite of curiosity, a 
habit of allowing our thoughts to wander uncontrolled at 
other times than those of prayer is enough to cause them 
to wander at that time also. Prayer will not find us 
different from ourselves. We should therefore take 
care that it find us such as we ought to be in order to 
pray, and for this we must keep up a control over our 
thoughts at other times also. 

There remain yet two powerful causes of inattention 
and distraction, which consist in the weakness of our 
nature and in the continual efforts made by the enemies 
of our salvation, to whom nothing is more odious than 
our prayers. For our thoughts are naturally volatile and 
inconstant, easily fatigued by the strain of attention to 
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one subject, and that subject a matter of faith and not 
of sense, our minds are wonderfully shallow and our 
imagination as unruly as an undisciplined child. On 
the other hand, it seems to require a considerable amount 
of spiritual discernment to understand the incessant 
persistency of the warfare which is kept up by the evil 
spirits against prayer in the case of persons who seriously 
give themselves to that holy practice. As to others, of 
course, who are, as it were, their own tempters, it is not 
necessary to attribute to the unwearied activity of the 
devils what is sufficiently secured by human negligence 
and self-indulgence. St. John Climacus has drawn a 
lively picture for the monks for whom he wrote, of the 
manner in which the tempters come together as soon 
as the signal for the prayer of the community is given, 
how they assail its members, first with suggestions not 
to be too early, then to wait till just the first hymns 
have been sung, then with a temptation to sleep, or to 
talk, or to evil thoughts, or to an indulgent posture of 
the body, or to gaping, or to laughter, or to carelessness 
in pronouncing the Psalms, or to dawdling, and the like. 
In the same way their activity may be traced in the 
time of mental prayer. Those thoughts in particular 
may be deemed to come from them which have no 
natural cause in our minds, as when we wander off 
on subjects which we have never been curious about, 
or which have no connection with what we lately have 
engaged our thoughts or senses upon. 

The remedies for these various causes of disturbance 
of prayer must correspond to the causes themselves. 
- Sins must be simply laid aside, even slight faults must 
be checked, the passions and affections reduced to order. 
Sloth and tepidity must be shaken off by fervour, curiosity 
must be tamed by continual mortification of the senses, 
and the habit of wandering thoughts supplanted by the 
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continual memory of the presence of God. The power 
of Divine grace must heal our natural weakness and 
inconstancy, and the tricks and snares of the evil spirits 
must be despised. If due care is taken in the preparation 
of the thoughts, in occupying the mind with good things 
at its first waking, in praying earnestly for the gift of 
attention, and in the arrangement beforehand, in the 
case of meditation, of the thoughts, reflections, and 
affections, and then, when the time comes, in giving to 
each faculty of the soul its due employment and scope, 
and in the pouring forth of petitions and supplications 
in the several ways which are suggested by holy writers, 
we may hope that we shall have done our part in the 
fulfilment of our Lord’s precept to ‘enter into our 
chamber and close the door.’ 

Little need be said as to the second principle which 
our Lord here gives us, as He proceeds immediately to 
teach us His own prayer, in the first clause of which the 
same principle is embodied. It will be well, therefore, 
to defer for a few pages what can be said as to the 
direction of our prayers, in the closest possible union 
with the Sacred Heart of our Lord, to God as our 
Father. The title by which the Father is here called, 
as in the precepts about almsgiving and about fasting 
which occur in this part of the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He is called the Father Who is in secret, or Who 
seeth in secret, is in many respects the same as the 
title which is elsewhere used in Scriptures, ‘God Who 
knoweth the heart.’ And we may apply to the constant 
remembrance of this attribute of God what has been 
said above about the remedy for one of the common 
causes of distraction in prayer. We shall find it com- 
paratively easy in prayer, or in almsdeeds, or in the 
practice of mortification, to direct our intention to God 
Who is in secret, and thus to avoid the danger of failing 
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through the desire of human applause, if we make it our 
constant habit in all things to aim at pleasing the eyes 
of our Father Who seeth in secret. There can be no 
sweeter or more profitable thought, none that can more 
entirely penetrate our lives with the spirit of the children 
of God and of our Lord Himself as the Incarnate Son, 
than that of our Father Who seeth in secret, and to 
Whom all our thoughts and words and actions may be 
offered as the homage of those whom He has vouchsafed 
to make His sons. 

We may thus pass on to the other fault in prayer 
against which our Lord particularly warns us, which is 
that of garrulity or loquacity. ‘And when you are 
praying, speak not much, as the heathens do, for they 
think that in their much speaking they may be heard. 
Be not you, therefore, like to them. For your Father 
knoweth what is needful for you before you ask Him.’ 
We have here an instance of the use by our Lord of 
that immense and universal knowledge of mankind, from 
the beginning to the end of the world’s history, which 
was a part of the dowry of graces allotted to His Human 
Soul by virtue of its union with His Divine Person for 
the work of Redemption. God, as St. Paul tells us, was 
not the God of the Jews alone, but also the God of the 
Gentiles. His Providence was always caring for the 
whole race. He had originally furnished it as a whole 
with a knowledge of the truth concerning Himself and 
His relation to man. He had written His law in the 
heart of every child of Adam, and no one, however 
ignorant and degraded, was excluded from intercourse 
with and recourse to Him. The Divine truth had been 
miserably corrupted and overlaid with error as the race 
gradually broke into isolated nations, as the passions 
had been more largely and fearlessly indulged, and as 
the spiritual enemies of God and man had more and more 
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largely occupied God’s place and presented themselves 
to mankind as the objects of worship and the rulers 
of the world. But in the wildest and most degraded 
religions there had always survived some vestiges of the 
original truth, such as the need of expiation and the 
practice of sacrifice, and so, although a cold school of 
philosophy was found to maintain that the gods took 
no care of men nor heeded their prayers, the instinct 
of prayer maintained its universal hold upon the mass 
of mankind. Poor indeed and miserable was the prayer 
of the heathen commonly, and yet we may hope that 
in many cases it found its way to the footstool of God 
by means of the blessed angels whose duty it is to watch 
over every human being, whether in covenant with God or 
not. Our Lord seems to speak of them with compassion 
rather than indignation, and the fault which He attributes 
to them is one rather of ignorance than of malice. 

There are two passages in Scripture in which we have 
an incidental account of the prayers of the heathen to 
their false gods, and in each of these passages they are 
said to have gone on with the same words for a long space 
of time. The first place is that in which the account is 
given of the sacrifice of Elias on Mount Carmel, when 
the prophets of Baal are said to have ‘ called on the name 
of Baal from morning even until noon, saying, O Baal 
hear us!’ The other passage is that which relates to 
the tumult at Ephesus while St. Paul was there, when 
it is said that the people ‘all with one voice for the space 
of about two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’® These two instances may be merely acci- 
dental in the illustration which they furnish of our Lord’s 
words; but it is not difficult to see that the ‘much 
speaking’ which He mentions is almost a necessary con- 
sequence of the low and limited ideas which the heathen 
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possessed of God and of prayer. It may be that their 
consciences would always witness to the truth of God’s 
presence everywhere, and especially of His knowledge of 
the heart, at least so far as that knowledge is required for 
the hearing of prayer. But they undoubtedly had learnt 
to attribute many low human passions and a great selfish- 
ness to their deities, and it has been already remarked 
that where the idea of God is only partial, in comparison 
to the fulness of the conceptions concerning Him which 
is possessed by the children of the Church, or before 
them even by the Jews, the range of His attributes which 
are the least understood is always that which includes 
His mercy, His beneficence, His extreme love and care 
and communicativeness to mankind. Thus the heathen 
might come to think that He required very long and 
laborious supplications before He would listen, and, on 
the other hand, they might come to measure out prayers 
almost mechanically, as is the case now with the devo- 
tees of some of the false religions in the East, and thus 
literally think, in our Lord’s words, that they should be 
heard for their much speaking, whether their prayers 
were intense, heartfelt, submissive, or not. Whereas the 
prayer that is powerful with God is the prayer which is 
an exercise of the virtues, faith, hope, charity, contrition, 
conformity to His will, and the like, and it is because He 
loves to see His children practise these interior virtues 
in their converse with Him that He has made prayer the 
condition of His mercies. Our prayers can add nothing 
to the knowledge of God as to the circumstances which 
occasion them, as the heathen seem to have thought in 
their narrow notions concerning Him. As to this know- 
ledge, He possesses it in a fulness which far surpasses 
our own, whether we pray or not. What He does see in 
us when we pray, and what He does not see in us if we 
do not pray, is the exercise of the mind and heart in the 
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holy affections of which prayer is made up, in which He 
takes so much delight that it is one of the great functions 
of His Holy Spirit in our hearts to form them and shape 
them, ‘ asking for us,’ as St. Paul says, ‘ with unspeakable 
groanings.’ 1° 
‘ Be you not therefore like unto them, for your Father 
knoweth what is needful for you before you ask Him.’ 
It would seem as if there was something contrary to this 
truth in the manner of prayer which our Lord condemns, 
as if by their much speaking the heathen had thought 
that they could either inform their gods or prevail over 
their reluctance to help them. And His words are full 
both of consolation and of instruction. Of consolation, 
because they reveal to: us the ever vigilant tenderness of 
the Father, Who sees our real needs and knows what is 
best for us, while we are often blind as to both. And if 
God knows what is needful for us, and this is given to us 
as a reason for not speaking much, it would seem to be 
implied that He is as ready to help us as He is conscious 
. of our necessities. The words are also full of instruction, 
because they point out, as has already been said, that the 
value and beauty and dignity of prayer lies in itself, and 
not in the mere quality which is attached to it of being 
the channel of relief to us. If our Father knows our 
needs before we ask Him, and yet insists upon our 
asking, it is clear that it is the exercise of love and con- 
fidence and humility which He requires as the condition 
of His granting us what we want. It is a different thing 
to give unasked and to give after prayer, and it is a 
different thing to receive a blessing of which we are un- 
desirous or unconscious, and to receive the same blessing 
after we have sought and prayed for it. For in the latter 
case of each of these alternatives, there has been an 
exercise of the right and privilege of children on the part 
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of the recipients of the boon, and on the part of the Giver 
there has been an acknowledgment, as it were, of that 
right, and a bestowal of the boon distinctly on that ground. 
On the one hand there has been an exercise of the love 
of God which is formed in our heart by the Holy Ghost 
Who is given to us, on the other hand there has been an 
exercise on the part of God of the special love with which 
He regards us, not merely as His creatures, over whom 
His Providence watches whether they are able or unable 
to recognize it, but as the children whom He has made 
His own through the Son of His Eternal Love. 


CHAPTER XV. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


St. Matt. vi. g—13 ; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


We now come to the prayer which our Lord. Himself 
taught His disciples, as a model and type of Christian 
prayer. We learn from St. Luke! that St. John Baptist 
had given a form of prayer to his disciples, and we 
gather from other authorities, what indeed might almost 
have been assumed as a matter of course without any 
direct evidence, that the teachers among the Jews were 
in the habit of giving some short form of the kind to 
their own pupils. A little after this time we find it 
stated that there were a certain number of daily prayers 
recited by the devout Jews, and that teachers used 
to give their scholars a sort of summary or compendious 
form, in which the substance of the longer prayers was 
contained. It was natural that forms of this sort should 
1 St. Luke xi. 1. 
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be more or less similar, and that, when a teacher made 
up such a form of his own, he should select a few 
sentences from well-known prayers and combine them 
for that purpose. It may be too much to say for certain 
that our Lord acted precisely in this way in giving His 
own prayer, but it seems certain that the greater part 
of its sentences are to be found in various Jewish for- 
mularies, though not in the order or collocation 
in which He has arranged them. We have some- 
thing like this in the Evangelical Canticles, which, 
especially the M/agnificat, are in great measure made up 
from forms already existing, as in the case just men- 
tioned from the Song of Anna. Our Lord’s prayer, 
however, has a stamp of greater originality, if we may 
use such a word, than any of the Canticles, inasmuch 
as there is little evidence to show that anything at 
all like it in form and arrangement could have been 
found before Him. Indeed, it is essentially His prayer, 
not only in the arrangement of what was to be found 
elsewhere, but also in the clauses as to which no such 
statement can be made, and which seem to come directly 
from Him, as well as in the spirit of filial love and 
charity which breathes through the whole. This spirit is 
the spirit of the new Covenant, of the kingdom in which, 
as has so often been said, we are to think and feel and 
speak as the most dear children of God. But this spirit 
could only come from Him through whom we are made 
the children of the Father, in that new and splendid 
sense which belongs to those who are made members of 
Him and partakers of his Sonship. 

It is this, as well as its authorship, which gives to the 
prayer its incommunicable name of the Lord’s Prayer, as 
well as that peculiar power of impetration which belongs 
to it, together with the characteristic which is attributed 
to it by St. Augustine and other writers, that venial sins 
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are remitted by its devout recital. Other names are given 
to it by the Fathers. Thus it is called the daily prayer, 
because its four last petitions ask for the things of which 
we are in daily need for our life and safety. Again, it is 
called the prayer of brotherhood, because in it Christians 
profess their brotherhood one to another as children of 
the same Father. It is also properly and especially the 
prayer of the faithful, for even the catechumens were not 
allowed to use it before their baptism, in which they were 
made by regeneration the sons of God in the Gospel 
sense. It has been said that from the beginning of the 
world, and therefore under the Old Testament as well as 
under the New Testament, men might become the sons 
of God by adoption through faith in Christ. But before 
our Lord’s coming they were in a state of servitude, as 
St. Paul teaches in the Epistle to the Galatians,” ‘ As 
long as the heir is a child, he differeth nothing from 
a servant, though he be lord of all,’ and so ‘ we, when we 
were children, were serving under the elements of the 
world, but when the fulness of time was come, God 
sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, 
that He might redeem them who were under the Law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.’ ‘That is, 
that we might be delivered from the bondage of the Law, 
this deliverance being a change like that which takes 
place when the heir is no longer a child, but enters upon 
the possession of his inheritance. Thus St. John says, 
‘Behold what manner of charity the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should 
be the sons of God ’’*—that is, that we should not only 
be, as men might have been by faith before our Lord 
came, but also be called, and have the state and 
condition of sons, which is the grace of the New Testa- 
ment. And thus it is that our Lord’s prayer suits the 
2 Gal. iv. 1, °3;'4, 5; 3 2 St. John iii, x. 
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condition of the adopted children of God in its present 
state. For there is yet a further fulfilment or stage of our 
adoption which is yet to come, when the blessings which 
we ask for ourselves in this prayer will no longer be 
needed. This further stage is after the resurrection. The 
body as well as the soul will be redeemed, according to 
those words of St. Paul in the chapter which has been 
already quoted, where he says that ‘we ourselves also, 
who have the first fruits of the spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the 
sons of God, the redemption of our body.’* 

It is clear that, when our Lord gives us this most 
precious form of prayer from His own lips, He means us 
to take it as a two-fold boon, both as a prayer to be 
constantly used, and as a form which may serve as a 
model for all other prayers. In this last light it is 
important to study it as a whole, to consider the several 
petitions which He bids us make, the spirit which they 
imply, and the order in which they are arranged by Him. 
As to the prayer itself, we shall presently dwell more at 
length on each one of its clauses. Here it will be 
enough to remark generally on the wonderful: simplicity 
which characterizes them all, and which is partly the 
reason why the prayer is of such universal application. 
For as St. Augustine has said, everything that we can ask 
under any circumstances is included in this prayer. It is 
made to serve, without any straining or perversion of 
meaning, for all the duties and wants of the Church and 
of her children singly, throughout all ages of her history, 
and all the periods and stages and under all conditions of 
their lives, temporal and spiritual. It is the prayer of the 
perfect as well as of the sinner, of old and young, 
learned and unlearned, rich and poor, the afflicted and 
the consoled. Just as the blessed Sacrifice of the Mass 
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is to be applied for all purposes, the adoration of God, 
the thanksgiving to Him for His mercies, the imploring 
of pardon for sins, and the impetration of graces, so is 
the application of the Lord’s prayer universal and varied 
in an almost infinite measure. 

Again, as to the spirit which is implied by the prayer 
in those who are to use it, although more is to be said 
when we have to consider the petitions one by one, it is 
clear at the very outset that, as has been said, we must 
pray as the children of God through Jesus Christ, and 
that the very use of the prayer supposes faith in the 
mysteries of the Most Blessed Trinity and the Incar- 
nation, our union with our Lord in His members, and 
the further doctrine of the power of Christian prayer 
made through Him in His Name. Again, this prayer 
is the prayer of those who are ready to surrender their 
whole will in obedience to that of God their Father, as 
entirely as is the case in Heaven, after the example of our 
Lord Himself, Who is never recorded to have used any 
other words which are here contained except those which 
echo that petition—‘ Not My will, but Thine be done.’ 
In the third place, it is the prayer of those who desire 
to live in daily dependence on their Father’s love, not 
asking for gifts, as it were at a distance, but as they are 
needed, for this is the spirit of the petition about daily 
bread. And lastly, it is the prayer of those who without 
any reserve or hesitation are ready and determined to 
forgive from henceforth whatever they may have against 
others, for this is the second petition which has any 
qualification or condition connected with it—‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.’ 

The order in which the several petitions are placed 
by our Lord has also been made the subject of many 
beautiful contemplations by Christian writers. Of the 
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seven clauses of which the prayer is made up after the 
invocation of the Father Who is in Heaven, the three first 
refer to the interests, so to speak, of God, and the four 
last to our own. God is the one end of all creation, and 
so in the first place we are to pray that His name may 
be universally hallowed and glorified. But this includes 
a prayer for ourselves, that in us and by us His name 
may be sanctified. The perfect sanctification and glorifi- 
cation of God can only be in the perfect establishment 
of His kingdom, to which we are looking forward in the 
present stage of His Providence, and so our second 
petition is that that kingdom may come, in the sense in 
which it has not as yet come, and this also is a prayer 
for ourselves as well as for the honour of God. And 
thus, as the first petition led on to the second, so does 
the second lead to the third, because the way by which 
God’s kingdom is to be perfectly established is by the 
entire accomplishment of His will on earth, where men 
are still in their stage of trial, as it is in Heaven, where 
the angels, who have passed through that stage into 
_ their consummation and confirmation in grace, observe 
His will with the most absolute promptness and fidelity. 
But in order that we may perfectly accomplish God’s will 
on earth, we must win from His bounty and love the 
things which are necessary for our daily life temporally 
and spiritually, and these may be summed up, as we 
shall see, in the four last petitions, in which we ask first 
for daily bread, that is, all that is presently necessary for 
body and soul, and then for deliverance from all the 
evils which are against us, the greatest of which is sin, 
which we beg to have forgiven us ; the next of which are 
temptations, into which we pray that we may not be led 
by Him Who arranges the whole circumstances of our 
daily path, and the last of which are the evils and 
penalties of all kinds by which our life is beset, from the 
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deadly spiritual enemies of our souls down to the external 
and material miseries to which our own faults or weak- 
nesses may expose us. 

Thus the simple and obvious arrangement of the 
prayer of our Lord is full of instruction to us, and makes 
the prayer itself a summary of teaching as to the aims 
and intentions and desires of the children of God. It 
also enables us to see of how very little importance it is 
to consider whether the actual words or clauses which 
our Lord has thus arranged may or may not have been 
taken from existing Jewish formularies. As to these, we 
are only able to speak from the partial knowledge which 
we possess, for it is conceivable that there may have 
been formularies of which we know nothing in which 
one or more of the clauses of the Lord’s Prayer may 
have been contained. But it is certain that the prayer, 
as a whole and in its arrangement, is entirely new. We 
can find, here and there, Jewish forms which seem to 
anticipate this or that clause. The invocation of the 
Father in Heaven, and the petition that His Name may 
be hallowed, are among these. There are prayers which 
beg that His kingdom may reign over us, and that His 
remembrance may be glorified in Heaven and on earth. 
The two final clauses, the prayer against temptation and 
for deliverance from evil, have also been found in other 
forms. The intermediate petitions, as to daily bread 
and the forgiveness of our trespasses as we forgive 
others, seem to be altogether new, and it is most truly 
characteristic of the Gospel kingdom that so it should 
be. Thus the prayer as a whole is just what we should 
look for from our Lord. He came to sanctify and give 
life to what was old, to take up the scattered gems of 
light and grace which were to be found under the former 
dispensation, to weave them into a beautiful and perfect 
work of His own, in which their very juxtaposition and 
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combination gave them a radiance and a power which 
they could never have had while scattered and isolated. 
Nor has He contented Himself with thus using what was 
old, and making it glow with heavenly beauty by so 
using it, for He has added what was new out of His 
own treasures, and the tenderest and fairest rays in all 
the glorious constellation are those which seem to come 
straight from His own Sacred Heart, and attest the 
Divinity of their source by the perfection with which 
they blend with the rest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Our Father in Heaven. 
St. Matt. vi.9; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


Tue Church, which uses the Lord’s Prayer in the most 
solemn part of her Liturgy, as well as continually in all 
her sacred offices, seems, in the first-mentioned place, 
to express the spirit of intense gratitude to our Lord 
and reverence for the words which He has put into her 
mouth when she says, Preceptis salutaribus moniti, et 
divina institutione formati, audemus dicere, Pater noster. 
These words express the immense dignity to which we 
are raised by means of the Incarnation of our Lord and 
of our union with Him as members of His Body, and 
in this sense they are naturally used by the Church just 
before her children are to be admitted to that wonderful 
privilege in which so much is involved as to the work 
of God in them in time and in eternity, the privilege 
of feeding upon His Precious Body and Blood in Holy 
Communion. The two clauses of the introductory sen- 
tence which the Church teaches us to use may be 
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understood to refer to the two grounds on which we 
have a right to venture to call God our Father in that 
special and intimate sense which belongs to the Lord’s 
Prayer. We are bold to call God our Father because 
of what our Lord has done for us and in us, and because 
of what He has taught us. He has taught us to use 
these Divine words Himself, not by an angel, as in the 
case of the Angelical Salutation, or by the Church, as 
in the case of the Creed. His saving precept is upon 
us, bidding us when we pray, say ‘Our Father.’ And 
the precept may be understood, as we have-seen, as 
extending itself to the spirit of all our prayers, as well 
as to the words and spirit of this particular prayer, for 
we are always to approach God as our Father Who is 
in Heaven. And this precept of our Lord’s is founded 
upon what He has done for us, giving us, by virtue of 
His Incarnation and Passion communicated to us in 
Holy Baptism, the adoption of sons, with all the cluster 
of graces and privileges which that adoption conveys, 
here and hereafter, and especially imparting to us the 
Holy Ghost, the ‘spirit of adoption.’ Thus we are made 
and formed into the children of God, and thén we are 
commanded by our Lord to use freely and lovingly the 
language which belongs to our high condition in His 
kingdom. 

We thus see in what sense the use of the title of 
Father in approaching God is the peculiar privilege of 
Christians and the special gift of our Lord. As has 
been said, there seem to have been Jewish formularies 
of prayer in which the expression was used. Nor can 
it be denied that men became the children of God 
by faith and grace before the Incarnation, though not 
without it. ‘Thou art our Father,’ says Isaias, ‘and 
Abraham hath not known us, and Israel hath been 
ignorant of us, Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
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Redeemer, from everlasting is Thy name,’ And again, 
*O Lord, Thou art our Father, and we are clay, and 
Thou art our Maker, and we are all the work of Thy 
hands.’! And before him Moses had cried to the 
people, ‘Is He not thy Father that hath possessed thee, 
and made thee, and created thee?’2? The context in 
these passages shows that the word Father is there used 
of God with respect to various relations of His creatures 
or His people to Him, but the Christian sense which 
springs from the fruit and work of the Incarnation goes 
beyond all others. And thus we find that what under the 
Old Covenant was a title founded on those other senses 
and not used continually or, as it were, of right, becomes 
to the kingdom of our Lord natural and ordinary. For 
God is no doubt in a most true sense the Father of 
all that He has made by creation, animate or inanimate. 
He has given to all things their being and their existence 
in a full and absolute way which belongs to no other 
paternity but His. And it is also true that He is always 
and without intermission the Father of all His creatures, 
inasmuch as His action is necessary in order to continue 
to them that being and that existence which He has given 
them, and in order that they may use the faculties and 
discharge the functions and live the life which He has 
imparted to them. In this sense, again, no other pater- 
nity can be compared to that of God. In the third 
place, His Providence, present and future, over them, 
the way in which He cares for their life and welfare 
and arranges their position in His kingdom and the 
relations in which they are to move one to another, by 
means of which the life of each as of all is carried on 
and supported—this Providence is another exercise of 
fatherhood towards them, and so gives Him another 
right to the title of their Father. Thus the Psalmist 
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praises Him for ‘giving food to all flesh,’ and speaks of 
Him, ‘Who covereth the heaven with clouds, and pre- 
pareth rain for the earth, Who maketh grass to grow 
on the mountains, and herb for the service of men, 
Who giveth to beasts their food, and to the young 
ravens that call upon Him.’® All these things belong 
to the office of a Father, and they are not to be forgotten, 
even though there are still higher and tenderer measures 
of love which He exercises towards us. 

‘God created man of the earth, and made him after 
His own image.’ He created of him a helpmate like 
to himself. He gave them counsel, and a tongue, and 
eyes, and ears, and a heart to devise, and He filled 
them with the knowledge of understanding. He created 
in them the science of the spirit; He filled their hearts 
with wisdom, and showed them both good and evil.’4 
In these words of the Son of Sirach we have another 
meaning in which God is especially the Father of man, 
even in the simply natural order, because He has created 
man in His own image. The elements of a rational 
nature, Intelligence, Memory, and Will, are in some 
respects the reflection of an image of the nature of God 
Himself. The whole nature of man is thus that of a 
child of God, and God’s Fatherhood is shown also in 
His constant action to aid man in the use and life of 
the nature which has thus been given him, and in which 
he resembles his Father. Even this does not rise up 
to the Christian meaning of God’s Fatherhood to us, 
as has been already explained, nor does any bountifulness 
in the bestowal of His graces attain to that level except 
that only which includes the adoption of sons through 
our Lord, sons, born, as St. John puts it, ‘not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
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of God.’® This is that new relationship of ours to God 
which is the badge of the New Testament, and which 
is so constantly referred to under various terms by the 
Apostles in their Epistles. This it is which alone fulfils 
the meaning in which our Lord bids us pray to God 
as our Father. 

As the adoption of sons which we receive through our 
Lord is founded upon and flows out of His own relation 
to His.Eternal Father—for as Man our Lord is the only- 
begotten son of God—it follows that the words which 
He puts into our mouths contain theologically the doc- 
trine of the Ever-Blessed Trinity, as the Father cannot 
be known or seen without the Son, and the relation 
between the two First Persons in the Godhead implies 
the Third. Again, the doctrine that we can only approach 
or, as it were, touch the Father through the Son, and 
that all our prayers in particular are to be addressed 
through Him, and to have their power and efficacy from 
their union with His intercession, is contained in the 
same words, for our Lord bids us say, Our Father, not 
My Father, which is the title by which He alone can 
address His Father. And when we begin to consider who 
they are with whom we are united when we use the pro- 
noun our, our thoughts first of all rise to Him, the true 
Son of the Father, in Whose Sonship we are made, as 
has been said, partners as far as it is possible for us so 
to be. Thus, if we ask ourselves where in our Lord’s 
Prayer is to be found anything answering to the usual 
conclusion of all Christian prayers, ‘Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ we have it provided for us in the opening 
words, Our Father. Thus the words contain also the 
truths of our Lord’s Incarnation and Mediation, and of 
all the rights to graces and blessings which the humilia- 
tion of the Son of God, and His Passion, Resurrection, 
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and Ascension have ensured to those whom He has 
made His brethren. And as St. Paul says, ‘If we are 
children, then are we heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ.’ And thus the word Father implies 
all that we have a right as children to expect from Him, 
not only for the protection and safe conduct of our life, 
as long as our pilgrimage here below may last, but also 
the eternal inheritance of glory and beatitude which is 
reserved to us in the kingdom of our Father which is 
yet to come. All this we hope to receive from our 
Father’s love, all the graces needed for perfection and 
perseverance, for our happy passage out of this world, 
and for the everlasting life to which we hope to attain. 
All this, then, is contained in the words, ‘Our Father,’ 
which are thus acts of Faith, Hope, Charity and familiar 
confidence in God and in our Lord. 

There are, of course, a number of other thoughts which 
are contained in the words, Our Father, besides that of 
our union with our Lord Jesus Christ by means of the 
adoption which has been bestowed upon us. The Father- 
hood of God extends itself, as has been seen,-in wider 
and. wider circles the further we go beyond the most 
theological and distinctively Christian sense in which we 
can affirm it with regard to ourselves. It unites us 
directly and precisely through our Lord to all those who 
belong to Him in the same manner and degree in which 
we ourselves belong to Him, that is to say, to the whole 
Body of the faithful in Heaven in Purgatory or on earth, 
to the saints and the Church of all ages and in all climes. 
It is in union with all these that we say, ‘Our Father,’ 
and as the words plead before the throne of the Eternal 
Godhead the merits of the Incarnate Son Himself, so 
also do they bring to mind all the sufferings and virtues 
and prayers of the saints and servants of God from His 
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own most Blessed Mother down to the last innocent child 
who has been regenerated in Baptism. In the name of 
all we call on the Father of all. And there are other 
countless millions of blessed spirits, rational creatures 
of God like ourselves, and so His children in a very 
special sense, although He has not united their nature to 
His in one Divine Person. These also are our brethren, 
as well as the saints of the same nature with ourselves 
who are reigning with them. All mankind, the just and 
the wicked, the children of the Church as well as those 
who are outside her pale, are our brethren, and have a 
share in our prayers, and when we are not praying, all 
are to be included in our affection of universal charity, 
which is to embrace all those who are not aliens from 
the love of our Father Who is in Heaven. Nor indeed 
can we forget the link which unites all the creatures of 
God in one common dependence upon Him, and so 
we pray, in the name of the whole creation which He 
has made for us, to the common Father and Ruler 
of all. 

The special invocation, ‘Our Father Who art in 
Heaven,’ with which our Lord enjoins us to address 
ourselves to God in prayer, seers to have been more or 
less familiar to the Jews, and it is remarkable that it 
occurs far more frequently in our Lord’s speeches as they 
are recorded by St.) Matthew than in the other Evange- 
lists. It implies an exercise of faith in God’s omnipo- 
tence and majesty, as Heaven is the seat of power, glory, 
and blessedness. It is also an expression full of deep 
reverence, implying adoration and homage to Him Who 
reigns above, and it may thus be meant to bring down 
upon us the blessings which belong to those who 
approach God with due humility and awe, according to 
the saying of the Wise Man, ‘ Let not thy heart be hasty 
to utter a word before God. For God is in Heaven, and 
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thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be few.’® 
Again, the expression may be considered as uniting us as 
closely as possible with our Lord, Whose favourite epithet 
for the Father was, ‘My Father Who is in Heaven,’ 
and Who, when He addressed His Father, either lifted 
up his eyes to Heaven,® or called on His Father, ‘ Lord, 
of Heaven and earth.’ In that sense the words may 
imply a reference to the state of exile and pilgrimage in 
which we now are, and which the Incarnate Son in the 
days of His earthly sojourn condescended to share with us. 
Thus it expresses at once faith, and hope, and reverence, 
and confidence—for who can resist Him that dwelleth in 
Heaven, or what can be beyond His power?—and at the 
same time the yearnings of children who are at a dis- 
tance from their home, which is yet due to them because 
they are God’s children, and to which they trust that He 
will bring them. Thus it implies further a detachment 
from earth and all temporal things, as becomes those 
whose Father and whose home is in Heaven. And it may 
also be understood as an indirect appeal to the power of 
God, just as the words ‘our Father,’ imply a pleading of 
the merits of our Lord. The prayers of the Church 
which is guided by the Holy Spirit of God usually end 
with this twofold thought, that. of the mediation of our 
Lord, through Whom all our prayers are addressed, and 
that of the eternal reign and omnipotence of God, as 
when we say, ‘through Jesus Christ our Lord, Who with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth for ever 
and ever.’ And this twofold thought may be expressed 
in our Lord’s prayer by the invocation on which we have 
been dwelling, ‘Our Father, Who art in Heaven.’ 


8 Eccles, v. 1. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Hallowing the Name of God. 


St. Matt. vi.g; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


Our Lorp has now taught us in what spirit we are to 
approach God in prayer, and what titles we are implicitly 
or explicitly to plead when we begin to ask for His 
favours. We approach Him as His dear children through 
Jesus Christ, and, in union with His merits and prayers, 
and those of all who are our brethren through Him, we 
beg of His omnipotent goodness to grant what we are 
about to ask. The range of prayer is unlimited, for it 
includes all that is not determined and necessary in the 
kingdom of God, from the highest wonders of grace 
down to the simplest physical effects which depend upon 
His Providence. Prayer rises up to God through the 
ministration of the angels who always see His Face, and 
it may send them on embassies of mercy such as that 
which brought Gabriel to the Temple when Zachary was 
offering incense, or to the cottage of Nazareth where 
Mary was kneeling. It may stop the sun in the heavens, 
or cover the sky with clouds after a long drought, as in 
the case of Josue and Elias; or it may bring home the 
secret pardon of God to the publican in the Temple. 
Wonderful as is the range over which God exerts His 
power in the ordinary course of nature and in the 
carrying out of the laws by which He has regulated 
the physical universe, more wonderful still is that which 
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embraces His action as it is set in motion in so many 
various ways by the prayers of His children. And so 
we might well ask ourselves what is to be the first 
petition of all that our Lord will bid us make in His 
name, what in all our needs and dangers and anxieties is 
to be the opening of our prayer as we kneel before the 
throne of our Father. 

‘Our Father, Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
Name!’ If the prayer which our Lord teaches us was to 
be in any way the echo of the tenderest desires of His 
own Heart, we could hardly doubt that that great over- 
whelming passion of His for the Father’s glory would 
find its way to His lips as the first utterance of prayer. 
Nothing can be dearer to the Heart of the Incarnate 
Son than the advancement of His Father’s glory, which 
was the great end for which He came into the world, 
and, indeed, for the existence of the world itself into 
which He came. The name of God is that which is 
known of Him to those outside Himself. It is not God 
Himself, but God as He is manifested to His creatures. 
In this sense it includes all the divine attributes that are 
revealed to us, His Eternity, His Power, His Wisdom, 
His Holiness, and the rest. The knowledge and estima- 
tion of Him at which His creatures can arrive cannot in 
any way make Him intrinsically better, or holier, or 
more powerful, or more wise. But He may be more and 
more made known to them as such, and He may be 
more and more honoured and venerated and praised 
and worshipped and loved as such. That this advance 
takes place in His glory is the work of His own grace 
helping the goodwill but the infirmity of His creatures, 
and so it is a matter for which they may labour and 
pray. All good actions, all holy thoughts and desires, 
all the practice of the virtues, whether in activity or 
in suffering, every contribution to the knowledge and 
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observance of His law in the world around us or in our 
own hearts, is a sanctification of God’s name. It is the 
highest result to which any created action can reach, it is 
the result which ensures to the creature who has any 
part in it the most perfect happiness, it is, as has been 
said, the precise end for which we exist, and the one 
great object for which our Lord came into the world and 
gave us power to become the sons of God. It is right 
and natural, therefore, that this should be the first 
petition of our prayer. For the first thing that we can 
do as His children on entering, as it were, on our new 
dignity, must be to desire, out of duty and out of grati- 
tude, the increase of His glory. We can prove our 
sonship by nothing so well as by sharing in that ardent 
desire and devotion of Himself to its increase, which was 
the first thought of the Sacred Heart when it woke into 
life and energy in the womb of Mary. 

The prayer which our Lord has taught us may be 
considered, as has been said, as a perfect prayer in itself, 
and also as a model on which, as to order, intention, 
and spirit, all other prayers may be framed. What is 
said of the prayer, as a whole, must also be true of each 
of its petitions in particular. Under the first point of 
view just mentioned, the Lord’s Prayer, and each one of 
its petitions severally, has again a twofold aspect, on 
account of the immense variety of particular applications 
of which the simple form in which our Lord has cast it 
makes it capable. ‘Thus the prayer may be said, and is 
in practice constantly said, for intentions of different 
kinds, to all of which it lends itself with unfailing fitness. 
We may put aside, in illustrating this, the constant use of 
the prayer in the offices and liturgy of the Church, in 
which its special intention and meaning seem to vary 
- according to the occasion, as, for instance, when it is 
said at the beginning of the Canonical Hours, or in the 
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Holy Mass, or in the Office for the Dead, or again, in 
such common and established’ devotions as the Rosary 
or the Way of the Cross. Any Christian, again, may 
use it with a great number of intentions in the course of 
a single day. It may form a part of his morning prayer, 
it may sum up his meditation, it may form a part of his 
devotions when he assists at Mass, or prepares for Com- 
munion or confession, or when he makes his thanks- 
giving after receiving any of the sacraments. He may 
use it to bring a blessing on his work or on his meals or 
on his studies, to obtain guidance in any difficulty or 
protection in any danger, or comfort and support under 
a sorrow. It may be the prayer of the sinner returning 
to God, and forsaking the occasion of his sin, it may 
nerve him under temptation, it may support him when 
he is striving to practise the Christian virtues after the 
example of our Lord, it may still be the best expression 
of his aspirations when he has long served God in 
penance, attained a high degree of perfection, and been 
admitted to that familiar intercourse with Him which is 
often blessed by the higher gifts of contemplation. This 
strain of illustration might be continued almost indefi- 
nitely, but enough has now been said to suggest how 
it is that each several petition partakes in its measure 
in this variability of application which characterizes the 
prayer as a whole. It follows that it is impossible to 
draw out in any commentary upon these petitions the 
manifold meanings of which they are capable according 
to the intention with which they are recited. But this of 
which we speak is a characteristic of the prayer which 
reveals its Divine origin, and which shows that it comes - 
from the Heart which had fathomed all the recesses and 
knew all the folds of our human nature as entirely as it 
took in the whole extent of the counsel and the kingdom 
of God. Thus, whatever we are about to undertake or 
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to suffer, whether we are about to labour at our daily 
duties, or rest and refresh ourselves, all the intellectual 
pursuits, or all the homely or servile occupations in 
which Christians may employ themselves, manual labour 
as well as spiritual exercises, all may be offered to 
God with this prayer, that His name may be hallowed 
thereby. 

We can only, therefore, attempt to explain the more 
direct meanings of this or of the other petitions of which 
the prayer is made up. This is a prayer that in each and 
all of the spheres in which the name of God, as has been 
already explained, may be hallowed and sanctified by the 
homage and reverence paid to Him by His creatures, the 
grace may be granted which may bring about that sanc- 
tification. In Heaven itself, where the saints and angels 
are engaged in unceasing adoration and praise, the prayer 
which is thus made can have its effect. For, as St. Paul 
tells us, the earthly history of the Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost unfolds ‘to the power and 
principalities in heavenly places the manifold wisdom 
of God.’! It may well, therefore, be a matter of rejoicing 
to us that so it should be, and we may pray that it may 
be so more and more, especially in times when the world 
is set more strongly than ever against the Church, and 
sees in her marvellous pilgrimage through the world little 
more than the tottering steps of a decrepit pretender to 
powers which are) now denied her. The hallowing of 
God’s name for the wonders of His Providence in the 
history of the human race does not stop short at the 
external career of the Church. There is matter for it in 
the dealings of His Providence under every aspect, and 
especially in all the beautiful arrangements of His parti- 
cular care over each soul of the children of Adam. 

Again, the heavens declare God’s glory. The physical 
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universe as well as the moral world is full of teaching, 
the burthen of which is the praise of God’s name, 
and the teaching is open to men as well as to angels 
and saints. Here, too, is a field in which the glory 
which is due to God is constantly denied Him, and 
men are so far from seeing in the physical universe 
the luminous truths which bear witness to the wisdom 
and power and goodness of God, that they do not 
content themselves with denying Him this honour, 
but proceed still further to array the science of the 
things of nature in opposition to the revelation which 
comes from Him, and even to use that science as an 
instrument by means of which the belief in His very 
character and existence may be assailed. With regard 
to this range of truth, our prayer is that God may be 
known as He ought to be, and honoured for the mani- 
festation of Himself which is made in the physical 
creation. We may say the same of all other branches 
of human knowledge. We may also pray that all that 
God has done in order to keep up in mankind the 
knowledge concerning Himself, which He imparted to 
them at the outset of their history, may be fruitful and 
profitable to the end for which such gifts were given. 
We may pray that the light of reason, that the natural 
law written in men’s hearts, the voice of conscience, the 
traditions of primitive truths, the pregnant teachings of 
Providence, the lessons of history, the warnings of ex- 
ample, and still more the revelation by means of Jesus 
Christ, His life and example, His teaching, the Church, 
her saints, her notes of power and truth, the gifts which 
she administers and imparts, the lifegiving sacraments, 
the presence of the Holy Ghost, the Christian law, and 
all other means of light and grace whatsoever, ordinary 
or extraordinary, may work out what they were intended 
to produce in the world in general and in the souls of 
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men in particular, and that thus the name of God may 
be more and more acknowledged, venerated, and sanc- 
tified. 

If we consider that the name of God, as has been 
said above, means all that is known or to be known of 
God, God as He has revealed Himself, and, as it were, 
written Himself in all that He has made and done, in 
order that His creatures, whom He has formed and 
endowed with intelligence for that purpose, may under- 
stand Him and praise Him for His glory and their own 
happiness, we come to see how very large is the scope 
of this prayer that His name may be hallowed as it 
deserves. The meaning of this petition in the Heart 
of our Lord can be nothing less than that full adequate 
homage and honour may be done to God for everything 
that deserves honour in Him and for which His creatures 
are capable of honouring Him. We find St. Paul making 
it the chief head of his famous charge against the 
heathen that they failed in this when it was in their 
power. He says, in his strong characteristic language, 
that they ‘ detain the truth of God in injustice, because 
that which is known of God is manifested in them, for 
God hath manifested it to them. For the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, His 
eternal power also and divinity, so that they are inexcus- 
able, because that when they knew God they have 
not glorified Him, nor given Him thanks, but became 
vain in their thoughts, and their foolish hearts were 
hardened.’? Thus it was a crime in the heathen, and 
is much more a crime in the philosophers of the present 
day, who know so much more than the heathen knew 
about the attributes of God as displayed in His works, 
not to have used their knowledge concerning Him as 
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the foundation of praise and the sanctification of His 
name. And the Christian prayer is that in this respect 
the fault of heathenism, ancient and modern, may be 
entirely done away with and supplanted by this tribute 
of praise to God for every particular truth, or revelation, 
or intimation concerning Himself that has found its 
way, like a ray or gleam of light, into the darkness of 
this world. 

Here, indeed, is a task which it may well strain all the 
powers of intelligence and love which God has imparted 
to His creatures to fulfil God has taught us many 
things concerning Himself which we could never have 
discovered in His works, though when we know them 
we may find that His works witness to them. Other 
things concerning Him are written in our hearts, other 
things in the world around us, other things are to be 
learnt from His Providence. He has spoken too con- 
cerning Himself from the beginning of the world ‘by 
His holy prophets,’ and in these last times He has 
spoken to us by His Son, Whose voice reaches us 
through the Church. But what God is, and what can 
be known about Him, is not matter of history or 
antiquarianism, for He is the ‘Living God,’ and His 
Life, and Being, and character, are all around us, and 
as it were, bearing in upon us at every moment. In 
Him we live and move and are. His Name must be 
hallowed, therefore, at every moment, in Heaven and on 
earth, as if each moment brought home to us afresh a 
duty which had never been attempted before. 

The minds and hearts of men and angels are unequal 
to this duty, if it were not that God has Himself become 
one of His creatures, and that thus the Sacred Humanity 
which He has taken to Himself has become an instru- 
ment, so to speak, capable of sounding a strain worthy 
of Him, and able also to gather up into its own stream 
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of praise the poor contributions which the whole 
creation of which He has become the Head can 
furnish. 

In union, then, with our Lord, angels and men can 
hallow the name of God for what they know of His 
Infinite Being and Life, His Spirituality and Simplicity, 
His Infinity, Immensity, and Incomprehensibility, His 
Unchangeableness and Eternity, His Almightiness and 
His Omniscience, His Ineffable Beatitude and Peace 
and Beauty. They can praise the Ineffable Unity of 
the Divine Trinity, and do homage to the Three Ever- 
blessed Persons: the Father from Whom all things are 
and from Whom is all paternity in Heaven and in earth ; 
the Eternal Word, the Only-begotten Son, the Image of 
the Father, by Whom all things were made; the Holy 
Ghost, the Ineffable Love, the Gift of gifts. They can 
hallow His name for the blessings which in His intense 
and entirely gratuitous love and desire to communicate 
Himself He has bestowed on them, in creating them 
and preserving them, in ruling and guiding and enlight- 
ening them, in protecting them in His ordinary Pro- 
vidence, and so too in their supernatural elevation, in 
- the marvels of His grace, in His work of redemption 
and salvation, and in their vocation to the faith, in His 
gifts of pardon or of perseverance, and in the final act 
of love by which He brings them to His own glory 
and felicity. They can honour Him more especially in 
those relations to themselves in which He has par- 
ticularly manifested Himself, the Lord of all creation, 
the King of angels and men, the Father of all, their 
Lawgiver and Ruler, their Teacher and Master, their 
Reward, the Avenger of wrong, the Protector of the. 
weak, the Consoler of afflictions, Terrible in His judg- 
ments, Inscrutable in His counsels, Rich in all bounties 
and mercies, the Judge before Whom all shall stand, the 
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Author of their resurrection as of their present life, the 
Beginning and the End of all. All His works and all 
His Providence speak eloquently to them of His Cha- 
racter, His Truth and Beauty, His Veracity and Faith- 
fulness, His Wisdom, His Goodness, Benignity, Liberality, 
Beneficence, Magnificence, His Justice, Holiness, Purity, 
Rectitude, Jealousy of His own honour: and again, His 
Ineffable Longsuffering, Patience, Forbearance, His 
Silence under insults, His Sweetness and Clemency 
and Pity, His Tenderness and Gentleness, and His 
Mercifulness which is over all His works. But it is 
impossible even to catalogue the perfections of God, 
which are in constant and momentary exercise through- 
out the whole of His kingdom. It is enough to have 
reminded ourselves of the sphere of this duty which 
our Lord places first of all in this prayer which He 
teaches to all His children. 

There is again another way in which the name of 
God is to be hallowed, that is by the lives and con- 
duct of those who in any way bear it upon earth, and 
by the reverence and respect with which anything that 
may be said to belong to Him is treated. All Christians 
bear in a particular manner the name of God, though all 
mankind are in a still wider sense His children, and His 
image and name are to be respected in them. This is 
given as the reason for the commandment against murder 
and as to its punishment after the Flood, ‘ Whosoever 
shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed, for man 
was made in the image of God.’? And thus our volun- 
tary degradation of or violence to man as such is a 
disrespect to the name of God, and on the other hand, 
the thought that even the most miserable of men belong 
to God, as well as that other that they have been 
redeemed by the Blood of Jesus Christ, furnish the 
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strongest motives for apostolical zeal and charity in 
their behalf. This, then, is another thought which it 
would require a long commentary to unfold in all its 
fulness. We are to respect and honour the name of 
God in ourselves and in all around us. Our actions 
and words, which are within the reach of men like our- 
selves, and our thoughts, imaginations, desires, which 
lie open to the eye of God alone, are to be such as 
bring honour and not discredit on the name which we 
bear. 

The care for His own name is sometimes urged upon 
God by His servants,* as a reason why He should inter- 
fere in defence of His people, or ‘the place where He 
had put His Name,’ that is, the place where first the 
Tabernacle and afterwards the Temple was fixed. And 
in the same way we find the honour of the name of God 
urged by St. Paul as a reason why Christians should 
give no scandal to the unbelievers around them.’® This 
then is another very practical meaning contained in the 
petition of which we are speaking, a meaning which may 
fill us with fear and compunction when we remember 
that there is probably no single cause which has worked 
so powerfully to the dishonouring of God in this world, 
as that which has consisted in the discrepancy between 
the profession and the lives of Christians and Catholics, 
as St. Paul says, quoting Isaias and Ezechiel, ‘the name 
of God through you is blasphemed among the Gentiles.’® 

This prayer, therefore, includes a petition for the spread 
of the knowledge of God in every sense and in every 
direction. In every sense, because God’s name may be 
beloved and honoured now, as it will be hereafter, as well 
in His justice as in His mercy, in His sovereign dominion 
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as in His holiness or His patience. Thus the chastise- 
ments inflicted upon His enemies are sometimes con- 
nected in Sacred Scripture with the honour of His name 
as holy, and when He punishes the persecutors of the 
Church He is glorified as well as when He strengthens 
the martyrs under their persecution. And we pray for the 
advance of His glory in every direction, whether in the 
conversion of the heathen who have never heard of Him, 
or in the exaltation of the Church which is His especial 
kingdom, or in the restoration of heretics to the true 
fold, or the return of sinners to the life of grace, or in 
the increase of virtue in the just, the final perseverance 
of the perfect, the consummation of the sanctity of the 
souls in Purgatory, the honouring of His saints and the 
fertility of the works or institutions which they have left 
behind them on earth. All these things belong to the 
more external measures of the greater sanctification of 
the name of the Father. And there is an almost bound- 
less field for its sanctification in that sense in which our 
Lord said, ‘The kingdom of Heaven is within you,’ in 
the interior victories of grace, the gradual extermination 
of passions and even of imperfections, the quickening 
and strengthening of the spiritual faculties and energies 
of the souls which belong to God to the highest and 
noblest functions of the life which is hidden in Him 
with Christ. This may serve in some measure as a 
comment on the first petition in which our Lord in- 
structs us, ‘ Hallowed be Thy name.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Coming of the Kingdom. 


St. Matt. vi. 10; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


THE prayer which our Lord has taught us to make, 
that the name of the Father may be hallowed, implies 
that in the present state of things, which may be called 
the kingdom of prayer, God may be more or less known, 
honoured, and glorified, in proportion to the strength or 
weakness of the workings of His grace in the hearts of 
men and of the co-operation of men to that grace. This 
state of things, however, is not always to continue as it is. 
The present condition of mankind is not to last for ever. 
Each child of Adam comes into the world at the time 
and in the place which God has chosen to assign to him, 
and is to leave the world and close his stage of probation 
at a moment, which is also appointed by the free choice 
of God. What is true in this respect of every man who 
comes into the world is also true of the whole race of which 
he is a member. The span of its history may be longer 
or shorter than’ our expectations, and the appointed day 
which will close the whole wonderful drama is known to 
God alone. But the day will certainly come which will end 
the present condition of creation, and be the beginning 
of a new epoch. ‘That new epoch is spoken of in Sacred 
Scripture as the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Heaven, or, as our Lord more than once says, ‘the 
kingdom of My Father,’ and when these titles are used 
of that future condition of things, it is considered as the 
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fulfilment and perfect consummation of the same kingdom 
in the less adequate senses in which the name is some- 
times given. And in the Gospel dispensation, this future 
kingdom is the great object of expectation, desire, and 
prayer to the children of God. In the eyes of the saints 
of the Old Testament, and in the prophecies of the 
ancient prophets, the glories of this future kingdom were 
blended with the radiance of what was to them the next 
great coming of our Lord and the next establishment of 
His kingdom, that is, the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
the fulfilment of the promise which had been made in 
Paradise and which had been the great hope and desire 
of humanity ever since. Just as the holiest souls under 
the various ancient dispensations of God burned with the 
most intense longing to see the day of the Incarnation, so 
was it the great desire of our Lord’s Heart, a desire which 
He has communicated to those who are His, and in a 
greater and fuller measure the more entirely they are His, 
that the kingdom of His Father should be finally and for 
ever set up in all that perfection of possession and empire 
and felicity which has been designed by God from the 
beginning. And thus we find, not only that the future 
kingdom is constantly in the thoughts of our Lord Him- 
self, but also that His second coming, which was to be its 
inauguration and proclamation, as well as the end of the 
present condition of the world, was constantly on the lips 
and in the hearts of the Apostles after Him, and exercised 
a most powerful influence upon the lives, the actions, and 
the imaginations of the Christians of the earliest ages. 

It is well known also that the phrases, ‘the kingdom 
of God,’ or ‘the coming of the kingdom of God,’ are used 
by our Lord and in Sacred Scripture in a variety of 
senses, which may be called partial, inasmuch as they 
signify some advance in the condition of the world which 
has a direct bearing on the final establishment of the 
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kingdom of God in all its fulness) Thus our Lord 
constantly uses it of the Gospel dispensation, of the 
preaching of the Gospel, of the Church, or of some 
particular manifestations of what is to be common in 
the kingdom hereafter, as the glory of His Body in the 
Transfiguration. In the same way, He uses the expres- 
sion of His coming, the coming of the Son of Man, 
of the final winding-up and removal of the Jewish 
dispensation by the destruction of Jerusalem. For it is, 
of course, true that the kingdom of God is already 
established, inasmuch as the whole universe, physical 
and spiritual, is subject to the laws which God has 
imposed upon it, and there is no dominion or empire 
so absolute, so universal, and so firmly founded as His. 
And in the same way it is true that God brings about 
the perfect establishment of that future kingdom of His 
by stages and degrees, each of which mark an onward step 
in His Providence, and each of these may be called 
the kingdom of God, and be hailed as such by those 
servants of His whose hearts are hanging in expectation 
upon the fulfilment of the great designs of His wisdom. 
In this sense all advances towards the perfect reign 
of God may be made the subjects of our prayer, and 
may be considered as included in the petition which our 
Lord has taught us, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ 

We may add here a consideration which belongs to 
the language of this petition in common with that of 
the two others which precede and follow it. It would 
not be straining the meaning of our Lord’s words too 
far, to suppose that He insists with particular force 
upon the repeated pronoun ‘Thy’ in addressing His 
Father. Thy name and no other be hallowed, Thy 
kingdom come and not that of another, Thy will and 
not ours be done. For there is no name that has a 
right to be even hallowed and reverenced except that 
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of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ. No one is the 
King and Lord of all, but God. No one has a right 
that his will should be law, but God. Thus the very 
language of the petitions contains the grounds of their 
reasonableness. But in particular the second petition 
on which we are now engaged, seems to require this 
remark in order to its full comprehension. For there 
is a true sense in which the present state of things, 
or the state of things in which our Lord found the 
world, which has not yet altogether passed away, 
may be called, as it is called in Sacred Scripture, 
the kingdom of one who is the enemy of God and 
man, of whom our Lord speaks as ‘the prince of this 
world.’! When, therefore, we pray that the kingdom 
of God may come, we imply that the world is still in 
many respects under the dominion of the evil one. 
He is the ‘strong man armed,’ of whom our Lord 
speaks, who had kept his court, and his ‘things were 
in peace which he possessed, but a stronger than he 
hath come upon him and overcame him, and took away 
all his armour in which he trusted, and distributed his 
spoils.’? So that in a sense the prince of this world 
is already cast out, as our Lord says in the passage 
already referred to, inasmuch as his power has been 
broken, and, still more, inasmuch as men over whom he 
used to rule tyrannically have been set free from his 
thraldom, and endowed with wonderful strength through 
our Lord to resist him. and even despise him. Still, as 
long as the present time of trial lasts, the devil is not 
altogether bound and banished from the world, as he 
will be after the final Judgment. The world with all its 
maxims and rules and seductions and vanities is still 
under his dominion, for pride and avarice and cruelty 
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and sensuality and selfishness in every form are its 
leading influences. Our own hearts are too often in- 
vaded by these influences, and that we may be delivered 
from this state of conflict is what we pray for in this 
sense when we say, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ 

Something has already been said in this work as to 
the complex and manifold range of thoughts which cluster 
round the idea of a kingdom. ‘That idea embraces the 
notions of the ruler with his subjects of various degrees 
and classes, of laws, institutions, customs, character, 
spirit, of peace, prosperity, and happiness within, and 
security from all that molests from without. As far as 
the kingdom of God is already established by the irre- 
sistible might and will of its Ruler, as in the physical 
universe and in the Providential government of the world, 
its coming is not a matter of prayer, for it is already 
dominant and cannot be shaken. As to this, we can 
only desire that it may be perfectly acknowledged and 
understood, in order that God may be the more glorified 
by the praise and submission of His creatures. An 
earthly kingdom may be said to advance in security in 
proportion as the loyalty and devotion of its citizens are 
increased, ‘The reign of God in the world can be im- 
paired by no rebelliousness of His subjects; but, as 
regards them, it is advanced when they lovingly acknow- 
ledge the wisdom and love which guide it, and when 
there are no murmurings or complaints against it, as if 
it were unjust or severe. ‘By Thy ordinance doth the 
day abide, for all things serve Thee,’? says the Psalmist, 
and it is the rule of law which keeps the world in its 
harmony and orderly beauty. This should be a matter 
of rejoicing thankfulness to all intelligent creatures in the 
kingdom. 

When we pass on to the next and more obvious mean- 
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ing of the kingdom of God, as its advance is a matter of 
prayer to His children, we find ourselves again reminded 
of our Lord’s words to the Jews, that the kingdom of 
God is within you. Here there is always reason to 
pray until the end, because for the true advancement of 
this kingdom, and that it may be more and more perfectly 
established in our hearts, the work of grace is needed as 
well as our own labour. Man is, indeed, in himself, a 
kingdom of God. His nature is arranged as a common- 
wealth, in which there is a subordination and hierarchy 
of power and faculties, and in which there is a faculty to 
which it belongs of right to rule and guide’the rest, while 
it is in itself bound to due obedience to the law and the 
will of God. Man is in a perfect natural state when 
there is peace in this kingdom under the reign of law. 
But man is fallen, and his own rebellion against God is 
repeated in the conflict, within himself of powers and 
impulses which ought to work in harmony and obedience. 
Man is not only fallen, but repaired and restored by grace 
to a higher dignity and end than those which belonged 
to him naturally, and although the internal conflict does 
not cease, he is armed with the powers of the spiritual 
life to which he has been new born, for the quelling of 
his interior discord, and for the exercise of the new con- 
dition which has been conferred upon him. The kingdom 
of God within us consists in the conquest by Divine grace 
of all the lower parts of our being unto perfect obedience 
to God’s law in its highest requirements, and then in the 
formation of a large number of virtuous habits which are 
in keeping with the dignity and the aims of the citizens of 
the heavenly country. It is impossible to describe the 
various and multifarious beauty of the virtues by which 
the Christian soul may be adorned under the influence 
of grace, or the robust and marvellous growth of the 
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supernatural charities of which our souls are capable. 
The graces which we read of in the saints of God are 
only a part of the interior perfections of their souls as 
they lie open to the sunshine of the Eye of God, and in 
the saints we have only examples of what the kingdom of 
God might grow to in countless souls, if its advance were 
not hindered by our own negligence and unfaithfulness. 
And as the soul of man in its natural perfection is beau- 
tiful with the beauty of order, peace, harmony, and subor- 
dination, so is it with the supernatural and spiritual 
perfections which make up the true kingdom of God in 
the hearts in which grace has been allowed to do its 
work. God is indeed the King of souls such as those of 
which we speak, for it is mainly in obedience and docility 
to the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, to the instincts 
which have their rise in the working of His gifts, and 
to the laws by which the spiritual life is ordered, that the 
growth of such souls in virtue and perfection consists. 
In this sense, then, we are to say with all our heart, both 
as to ourselves and to all around us, and as to our own 
work with all around us, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ 

There is a third sense in which the kingdom of God is 
always advancing or receding, and in which its advance 
or its retirement depends in great measure upon the 
power or weakness of Christian prayer. It is a law in 
spiritual matters that there cannot be advances in the 
kingdom of God’s grace and in the building up of spiritual 
perfection in the hearts of men one by one, without a 
corresponding elevation in the society in which men are 
placed. And thus, even if the kingdom of God had no 
external institutions of its own, no policy, no system of 
human life, as such, the progress of that kingdom within 
us would naturally be reflected in the prevalence of higher 
principles and more unworldly maxims, in larger measures 
of charity, in greater honour paid to labour and poverty 
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and purity, and the like, than could be expected when 
the hearts of men were in comparative darkness, and 
occupied by the lower passions. The taming of the con- 
cupiscences, the elevation of the thoughts and desires to 
the higher objects which are revealed or made certain by 
faith, the influence of the example of our Lord and His 
saints, and the lofty morality of the Christian law, must 
of necessity raise the general tone of any community by 
making its members more spiritual. We know that the 
kingdom of God has the promise of dominion even in 
this world, as it could hardly fail to exercise an influence 
which would tend to place earthly power in the ordinary 
sense of the term in its hands. And the history of the 
Church in the world, up to the time when internal revolts 
against the faith and the practical apostasy of many 
Christian nations turned the tide of human life back 
again in the direction of the paganism which had been 
conquered by the sufferings of the first three centuries, 
was in truth the record of a gradual progress in the con- 
struction of a Christian system of society and public life, 
as well as of the heroic perfection of many souls in par- 
ticular, and the observance of a high law of justice and 
morality on the part of the mass of the Christian people. 

There can be little doubt as to the reaction in the 
direction of which we speak, which has marked the three 
last centuries, and which has attained such immense 
proportions in our own day, particularly in all that regards 
the regulations of law and public life by the maxims of 
the Christian religion. But it would also be foolish to 
suppose that the Church has no longer within her the 
powers which of old conquered and regenerated the 
world, or that the Christian principles in society at large 
are extinct in their influence because the reins of social 
and political power have been seized by the enemies of 
God and man. Those Christian principles must for ever 
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be in conflict, because they attack directly the instincts 
of the unregenerate man, which require to be quelled 
afresh in each generation as it arrives at the possession of 
the world. ‘The forces of grace are as powerful as ever, 
and the resources by the use of which God has from time 
to time refreshed and revived the Church in her unending 
struggle are still at His command. It hardly belongs to 
this place to dwell at length on the question of the rela- 
tions between the Church and modern society in the 
fullest sense of the term. It is enough to intimate what 
are the senses in which we are to pray that God’s kingdom 
may come in regard to that external influence and majesty 
and dominion which have been promised to it. We 
mean that unworldly principles of conduct may prevail, 
that selfishness may not rule the counsels of nations, that 
the powers of the world may do their allotted part in the 
defence of the Christian law, as for instance, in all that 
relates to marriage and education, or again, the honour 
due to religious life or the Apostolic See, and the ad- 
vancement of the propagation of the Gospel among the 
nations which have not yet received it. All public wrongs, 
such as the extinction of weak nations, the trampling 
under foot of treaties, unjust wars, usurpations, the exag- 
geration of the royal power or the proclamation of the 
supposed right of rebellion, slavery, the conscription in 
its modern form, or again, the immense prevalence of 
luxury or money-seeking, covetousness, licentiousness, the 
public disregard of moral ties, the principles of national 
hatred and national revenge—these are some of the ob- 
stacles which the advance of the kingdom of God in the 
world, for which we pray, must overcome and obliterate, 
as the sand-castles of children are washed away and 
swallowed up by the rising tide. To have attempted 
to enumerate even a part of the evils with which God’s 
kingdom has to contend, is at least to have suggested a 
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number of subjects for prayer in the sense which belongs 
to our Lord’s words. 

It must also be remembered that prayer such as that 
of which we have been speaking is in a great measure its 
own reward, that it ‘enters into our bosom,’ as the 
Psalmist says, or as our Lord puts it, our peace shall 
return to us, even if we do not see its accomplishment in 
the world around us. If this be true of prayer that is 
made for the earthly and temporal advancement of God’s 
kingdom, it is much more true of prayer for the coming 
of that final and perfect kingdom of beatitude which is 
the great object of the Christian’s expectation and desire. 
The mere thought of the glories and blessedness of that 
kingdom is enough to raise the soul above earthly things, 
to make all that is not heavenly seem of no account, to 
take away the weariness of exile, to sweeten labour and 
toil, to lighten affliction and persecution, and make 
perseverance easy. ‘This, however, cannot be the only 
reason why our Lord has so strictly enjoined upon us to 
pray for the coming of that promised kingdom. It is the 
one great and ineffable boon which God has prepared for 
His children, it includes all those things of which the 
prophet tells us that eye hath not seen them, nor ear 
heard them, nor hath it entered into the mind of man to 
conceive them.? As One who knows what the blessings 
of that future kingdom are to be, our Lord would have 
His children practise themselves in desiring them and in 
longing and praying for them, in order that so far at least 
the wonderful bounty of God in preparing for them may 
have some return, and, as it were, echo, in the present 
thoughts and affections of those for whom He is making 
them ready. And, again, in proportion to our desire 
and prayer for them will be our share in them and our 
enjoyment of them. They have a power to draw to 
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their own level, if we may so speak, the hearts that are 
fixed upon them, and thus, when contemplated and 
prayed for devoutly, they advance in the hearts of such 
suppliants the kingdom of God in that other sense in 
which it is now set up within. And they do still more 
than stimulate such souls to rapid advance in interior 
perfection. The desire and longing prayer for the eternal 
reign of God has always been the characteristic feature 
of those who have been enabled by His grace to become 
the instruments in the advancement of that present 
influence of the Church of which something has been 
said. Such men are the fitting instruments in such a 
work, because they are entirely detached from the world 
and filled with zeal for God’s glory and for the good of 
souls. He can trust them with great external influence, 
and arm them, if it so please Him, with the preternatural 
gifts which ordinarily adorn men whose work is in a 
peculiar way the continuation of that of our Lord and 
His Apostles. Such men are able to do much towards 
making earth an antechamber of Heaven, because their 
own hearts are far beyond earth, and their conversation 
or citizenship is truly in the kingdom of Heaven. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
The will of God. 


St. Matt. vi. 10; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


THE third and last of those petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in which we are taught to ask directly for something 
which concerns God Himself, is like the two petitions 
which precede it, in that it seeks for what in one sense 
cannot fail to be, in another sense may be or may not be 
according to the use made by His creatures of the free 
will which He has given them. The name of God must 
of necessity be sanctified, even in the case of the sin of 
His creatures, because that name is sanctified when He 
chastises them as well as when He rewards them. The 
kingdom of God cannot fail to reign over the whole 
universe, even though we are rebellious, as the power 
of a mighty empire is shown as much when its unwilling 
subjects are coerced into obedience as when its loyal 
citizens live in peace under its laws. And so with regard 
to this third petition: ‘Thy will be done.’ No one can 
resist the will of God, for with Him it is one and the 
same thing to will and to execute. By His will alone has 
everything outside Himself existence and life, the use of 
its faculties, the enjoyment of that amount of liberty 
which He concedes to it. What is matter of prayer in 
all these petitions is that which is left to depend upon 
our own choice or cooperation with the grace or the 
law of God. In the case of God’s will, theologians are 
accustomed to distinguish between what is uncondi- 
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tionally decreed and arranged by Him, and what is 
chosen, intended, desired under certain conditions, the 
fulfilment of which depends upon the will of creatures. 
Then God desires, enjoins, commands, wishes, counsels, 
invites to, a number of things as to which the created will 
is not forced by any law of its nature or by any violence 
on the part of its Maker. As to these things, therefore, 
it may consent and avail itself of the light and grace 
which are offered to it, and in that case the will of God 
is said to be done.- Or it may turn away, neglect, resist, 
refuse, and in that case the will of God is not carried out, 
or rather, the created will has embraced one out of the 
alternatives presented to it, which it was free to choose, 
but which involves the displeasure of God. When we 
pray that the will of God may be done, we ask that in 
ourselves and in others the creature’s will may never be 
rebellious or negligent, and that all God’s commands and 
desires and counsels and invitations may be entirely ful- 
filled and obeyed. 

Our Lord does not merely bid us pray that God’s will 
may be perfectly accomplished, but He also adds a qualli- 
fication which may be understood as revealing a thought 
on which His Sacred Heart dwelt with intense delight. 
We have already had the mention of Heaven introduced 
into this prayer which He has given us. We are to pray 
to our Father Who is in Heaven, and the title seems to 
express the longing of the exiled children for the home 
which belongs to them by inheritance. Now our Lord 
uses the perfect obedience which is rendered in Heaven 
to the will of His Father as the model on which that 
obedience is to be formed for which we pray, ‘Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’ In the former men- 
tion of Heaven, the prominent idea seems to be that of a 
place of intense glory and perfect blessedness, a place 
which is no unfit dwelling for the Eternal God. In this 
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second clause in which Heaven is named, it seems to 
come before the mind as a place in which the most per- 
fect service is rendered to the Divine Majesty. It is a 
place of immense, incessant, and varied activity on the 
part of the millions of its blessed citizens, all of whom 
are kings and princes, different in the degrees of their 
natural powers, and of the glory which they have gained 
by the use of grace, different in their knowledge and love 
of God, and in their nearness to Him, in the homage 
which they are capable of paying, in the services which 
are committed to their charge. Different in all these 
things, they are alike in the perfection which marks the 
obedience of all. The shadow does not more instan- 
taneously shape itself on the ground according to the 
form of the body which it represents when the light of 
the sun falls upon that body, than does the obedience of 
the heavenly children of the Father follow upon His com- 
mand. The slightest intimation of His will is as imme- 
diately acted on as the most positive command. The 
least detail of His command is as punctually executed as 
the most important. Whatever the task or the work may 
be, whether noble or insignificant in itself, whether the 
care of a froward child of sin or the delivery to Mary of 
the tidings of the Incarnation, it is undertaken as heartily 
and carried out as joyously in the one case as in the 
other. In perfect peace and tranquillity, with absolute 
singleness of motive and purity of intention, with no 
rivalries or jealousies, no ambition, no self-seeking, no 
repining, the blessed angels work out their appointed 
tasks without turning the gaze of their hearts for a 
moment from the face of Him Whom to serve is to 
reign. 

We have here the promptitude, the exactness, the 
heartiness, the perfection, and the purity of intention, 
which characterize the service rendered to God by the 
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angels in Heaven, set before us as matters of our own 
imitation as well as of our prayer. It is true that the 
angels are in Heaven and we are upon earth, that they 
have never fallen, and have no interior conflict within 
themselves ; that temptations cannot touch them, and 
that they do not live in a world the maxims and 
dominant rules of which are all contrary to the service 
of God. It is true that the will of God is manifest to 
them at once and immediately, and that their blessed 
wills are confirmed in grace, and would violate the laws 
of their condition of beatitude if they could hesitate or 
rebel. And yet we are taught by our Lord to pray that 
we may emulate them, for His grace is enough to enable 
us to be faithful to every note or ray which communicates 
to us the will of God, whether it be law or precept, or 
counsel, or suggestion, or inspiration, so that it may be 
said of the saints, as our Lord said of Himself, ‘I do 
always those things which please Him;’! or as the 
Church sings of one of them after another, ‘This man 
hath accomplished all things which God spake unto 
him.’? Faithfulness to grace and purity of intention 
may bring about this marvel in men whose lives are 
passed not in Heaven but on earth. They may be 
perfectly resigned and united in will to all God’s dis- 
positions concerning them, whether they are in them- 
selves sad or joyful. They may be entirely ruled by His 
commandments, and precepts, and inspirations, though 
they may in many respects contradict the impulses of 
their natural wills.) They may learn to lay aside all 
natural choices or appetites, and never be swayed by 
the love of kinsfolk or acquaintances, or the judgments 
~ and voices of the world, or of flesh and blood. They 
may learn never to consider whether a thing is honour- 
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able or ignominious, easy or difficult, bitter or sweet, but 
simply and singly whether it be the will of God. They 
may make the will and good pleasure of God the one 
only and sufficient rule by which all their choices and 
desires may be determined. 

There is also another manner in which the comparison 
which is suggested by the words of our Lord has been 
applied. It seems at first sight strange, but on exami- 
nation it will be found to contain some beautiful truths. 
The interpretation of which we speak is that which 
understands the heaven here spoken of, in which the 
will of God is done, as the physical universe all around 
us. Certainly the will of God is perfectly carried out 
in that universe. All creatures serve Him in absolute, 
immediate, and unfailing obedience to the laws by which 
they are ordinarily governed, which laws are nothing but 
the will of God, Who has made their nature such as it 
is, and has arranged the whole harmony and combination 
of various natures of which the universe is made up. 
All the beauty and magnificence of the order of the world 
comes from this arrangement of God, and there is the 
same order when it pleases Him for purposes of His own, 
and especially to mark His own present action and inter- 
vention most strongly, to suspend the ordinary laws 
which He has enacted, as they are suspended or counter- 
acted in the case of miracles. Thus it is there is no 
resistance to His will, and the elements seem to forget 
their nature and lend themselves to uses and ends which 
seem to be contrary thereto. Nothing can be more 
absolute than the obedience of the physical world to the 
will of God. And the result is a system of the most 
perfect and marvellous beauty. Everything is in its 
place, everything fulfils the end of its separate being, 
everything is perfect in its kind, and the combined and 
balanced action of the whole results in the perfect system 
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which gives God so much glory. If man would obey 
Him as the heavens and earth obey Him, the moral 
world would be as beautiful and marvellous in its order 
as the physical world. 

That is to say, if human wills bent themselves as 
entirely as the physical creation to the will of God, 
nothing more would be wanted to produce a world of 
beauty and glory far more marvellous than the heavens 
and the earth. In the physical world, God has a plan, 
an intention, a design, as to each of His creatures in 
itself and its relation to all the rest. His design is prior 
to the creation, and at the appointed time everything is 
in its place and does its work. There is nothing left to 
chance, and there is no self-will to interfere with the plan 
of the Creator. His will there is perfectly done. We 
are apt to forget, that as to God’s design and intention 
and desire, the same may be said of the moral world of 
free and intelligent beings. God has a plan, and a wish, 
and has provided means for their execution, as to the 
career of each child of man who comes into the world, 
and as to the course of human affairs which is made up 
of the complexities which result from the intertwining 
and interlacing of the lives and actions of all His children 
together. If the wills of His creatures were perfectly in 
harmony with His will and counsel, the history of each 
life would be the ,history of the perfect execution of the 
design of God concerning that life when He called it 
into play at such a time and in such circumstances as 
He chose for it. And in the same way, marvellous as 
the contemplation may be, if there had been the same 
perfect fidelity to His wishes in the lives of all His 
children, then there would have been a history of grace 
and virtue and light and beauty written upon earth, 
without flaw or break or failure, which might correspond 
to the annals of Heaven itself, where the blessed angels, 
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as has been said, correspond to the intentions of God 
with exactness as perfect as that which marks the physical 
creation itself. 

Thus we come to see that the secret of perfection lies 
in the accomplishment of God’s will—not in never 
resisting it knowingly, not in simple abstinence from 
direct rebellion, much less from direct violation of laws 
which He has enacted under pain of sin, but in the 
perfect conformity of the created will in its every act, 
to the thoughts and desires of the Father of all in its 
regard. When no seeds of grace are wasted, no inspira- 
tions neglected, no opportunities missed, no enterprizes 
unattempted, no openings of good passed by, no suffer- 
ings or sacrifices declined or flinched from, then it may 
be said that the human will has placed itself unreservedly 
in the hands of its Creator, and that He uses it for His 
glory with as perfect freedom as He uses the material 
creatures which do His will. And the life of such a soul 
is truly a heaven, in which God dwells and reigns, in 
which what He designs is accomplished, and which 
therefore contributes to the very utmost of its capacity 
to the glory and service of His Divine Majesty. 

As a prayer which asks for an end implies a desire for 
the means by which that end may be attained, this 
petition implies that we are to seek for all that may help 
us to this perfection in obedience to God’s will. In 
order to discern the will of God and to miss no sug- 
gestion of His Holy Spirit within us, we must be very 
diligent in prayer, careful of recollection, faithful to grace 
as far as we have it, and constant in that general and 
uniform practice of mortification and selfabnegation 
which trains the will to submissiveness. That our 
obedience may not fail in anything that is enjoined 
us, we must be careful of the least things that belong 
to the service of God, in the practice of virtue, and 
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in our spiritual exercises, that God may reveal His secret 
counsels and His desires to us more and more, and 
thus enable us to win faithfulness and perseverance. 
The spirit of generosity, cheerfulness, ungrudging self- 
sacrifice in accepting whatever may be appointed for 
us in the particular Providence of God, may be helped 
on by frequent considerations of His Divine Perfections, 
especially His majesty, His goodness, His wisdom, and 
His power. Purity of intention is increased by whatever 
advances in us the love of God. And in our earthly 
service to Him we have, as has been said, temptations and 
trials which do not beset the blessed inhabitants of 
Heaven, and the conquest of which may therefore enable 
us still more perfectly to glorify our Father. In the 
ordinary practice of virtue, in submission to the will of 
God, when it brings home to us affliction, disappoint- 
ment, or adversity of any kind, we may be tried by the 
difficulty of resignation and submissiveness. In active 
works for God, especially in those which fall to the lot of 
the ministers of the Word and Sacraments, we may be 
assailed by dangers to charity or patience, from which 
the angels are free. We may often have to say, in the 
same spirit in which our Lord Himself said it, when the 
prayer which He made in the Garden was not heard in 
the sense in which the words seem to express: ‘ Not My 
will, but Thine be done.’ 

There is another sense in which the words of this peti- 
tion have sometimes been understood, in which the 
general perfection of the angelic life is considered as 
being suggested as a pattern for our own service to 
God. ‘This is the will of the Father,’ says St. Cyprian, 
‘which Christ the only-begotten Son both did and taught 
—humility in conversation, stability in faith, modesty in 
words, justice in deeds, mercy in works, discipline in 
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manners ; to know not what it is to injure our neigh- 
bour, but to be able to bear injuries done to,us; to 
maintain peace with our brethren, to love God with 
our whole heart, to love Him as our Father, to fear 
Him as our God, to put nothing before Christ, because 
He let nothing be before us with Himself, to cleave 
inseparably to His charity, to stand with fortitude and 
manliness by His Cross, and when there is a conflict 
to be waged concerning His name and His honour, to 
show constancy in our words whereby we confess Him, 
and confidence under trial, when we are in the con- 
flict, and patience in our death, whereby we win our 
crown.’ In most of these respects, the angels can be 
our models, though not in all those which are con- 
cerned with conflict or suffering. 

In this petition, therefore, we have the Heart of our 
Lord dwelling upon the contemplation with which it had 
been familiar from the first moment of its existence, the 
contemplation of the ineffable beauty of the heavenly king- 
dom of God, and of the perfect order and fulness of the 
service therein rendered to Him. Can the kingdom of 
God on earth be ever made in this respect to repeat this 
consummate obedience of those who live in His sight ? 
We are to aim, as we have seen, at the same purity of in- 
tention and exactness of service which are the character- 
istics of angelic obedience, and if the children of God 
upon earth are enabled by His grace to accomplish the 
prayer which our Lord put into their mouths, then there 
will be at least here below the same kind of service as in 
Heaven, although under the present state of things there 
cannot but be also here what there cannot be at all in 
Heaven, that is disobedience, negligence, imperfection, or 
rebellion, by the side of the homage of those who with 
all their hearts serve God. Thus in this, as in other 
things, earth may resemble Heaven in giving to God a 
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perfect service, but until the kingdom of God be finally 
established, that service can only be partial in extent 
and accompanied by much that contradicts its beauty. 
Hereafter there are to be new heavens and a new earth 
in which justice dwells, when the holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, according to the vision of the blessed 
Evangelist, shall come down out of Heaven from God 
as a bride adorned for her husband. ‘And I heard a 
great voice from the throne, saying, Behold the taber- 
nacle of God with men, and He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be His people, and God Himself with 
them shall be their God. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes, and death shall be no more, 
nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, 
for the former things are passed away. And He that sat 
on the throne said, Behold, I make all things new.’* 
Then, in the new kingdom of God, men shall be like 
angels, and the will of God shall be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven. And as our Lord bids us pray for the 
‘perfect establishment of the kingdom of the Father, so 
does He also teach us to ask for the coming of the new 
heavens and the new earth of which the Evangelist 
speaks. 


4°Apoc. xxi. I—5. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Our Daily Bread. 


St. Matt. vi. 11; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


THE three first petitions of our Lord’s Prayer raise our 
hearts to very lofty and magnificent thoughts, and make 
us speak, not only as if we had a direct concern in 
the interests of our Heavenly Father, but also as if 
those interests were in some measure committed to us, 
and were, according to His Providence, to be forwarded 
by our exertions. The position of these petitions with 
reference to those which follow implies that the furthering 
of them is our first and highest duty. No child of 
God on earth, however simple, lowly, and uninstructed, 
however weak and insignificant in himself, but is to 
care above all things for the hallowing of His Father’s 
Name, the coming of His kingdom, and the perfect 
accomplishment of His will. When we try to draw 
out for ourselves to some extent, what falls under 
these great heads of prayers, we find that our desires 
are to have a very wide range indeed, that they are 
to take in the conflict between good and evil that is 
going on all over the world in the souls of men; the 
manifold ways in which God’s honour is advanced or 
tarnished ; the influences which guide the public action 
of nations as well as the hidden issues on which the 
salvation or perfection of single souls are to turn, the 
enlargement of the frontiers of the Church as well as 
her interior life. Our desires are to rise to the very 
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footstool of God’s throne and to descend to the lowest 
recesses of the holy prison of Purgatory, they are to 
reach through the whole appointed space of time which 
is to embrace the history of our race, and are not to 
rest in their flight till the blessed consummation of 
all things in the kingdom of God. These are noble 
aspirations indeed, and large requests, and yet our Lord 
would have them the familiar and continual desires of 
our heart, for they are not too lofty or too difficult 
to be the common thoughts of God’s children, indeed 
they are the thoughts beyond all others which are 
natural to those on whom so high a dignity has been 
bestowed. 

And it may be said of these petitions, as it has been 
said of the virtues which are recommended by our Lord 
in the Beatitudes, that they place all Christians on an 
equality. They are not confined to the highest vocations 
or the most illustrious offices in the Church. They 
are not more for recluses than for those who lead the 
common Christian life, not more for innocents than for 
penitents, for the learned than for the ignorant, for 
ecclesiastics than for seculars. And as worship cannot 
be separated from life, or prayer from action, as subjects 
of petition and matters of desire are in other aspects 
motives and rules of conduct, we have here the whole 
Christian people raised to thoughts and aims which 
are in harmony with the faith which they profess and 
the position which they occupy in the kingdom of God, 
far above the things of sense, the grovellings of the 
human spirit, the empty vanities and contemptible 
ambitions of those in whom, as St. Paul says, ‘The 
god of this world hath blinded the minds of them that 
believe not.’!_ Thus does our Lord teach us not only 
what form of words we are to use in prayer, but how we 
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are to frame the desires and aspirations which are to 
issue forth in all our prayers, and at the same time He 
implicitly instructs us what are to be the truths in the 
contemplation of which we are habitually to live. 

If the petitions in which we are to ask for what 
belongs to the service and honour of God are sublime 
and large in their range, those in which we beg for 
what is necessary for ourselves breathe an air of great 
simplicity and humility, ‘Give us this day, or day by 
day, our daily bread, forgive us our trespasses, lead us 
not into temptation, deliver us from evil.’ These words 
express with the utmost modesty the wants of our nature 
and of our condition here, but, as we shall see, they 
are wide enough to embrace blessings which reach 
from the supply of simple, external, and temporal needs 
to the bestowal of spiritual graces which penetrate to 
the utmost depths of the soul, and which are to last 
in their effects throughout the whole length of eternity. 
With regard to the petition on which we are now to 
occupy ourselves, it has been already remarked that, 
simple and natural as it sounds to us, it is yet one 
of those clauses in the prayer for which no precedent 
can be found in the Jewish formularies. It presents 
two thoughts to us, the first as to what is asked, and 
the second as to the manner of the gift which is prayed 
for. We ask for bread, and we ask it in a particular 
way: ‘Give us to-day, or day by day, our daily bread.’ 
We may consider, in the first instance, the gift which 
we are taught to ask, and in the second place, the 
manner of the gift. 

The gift which we are taught to ask is the first thing 
which, in the Providence of God, is necessary for the 
maintenance of our life, both of soul and body. Our 
Father has made all His creatures dependent upon Him 
for their very existence, and for the use of the faculties 
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which belong to their nature; but, in proportion, as it 
seems, as they rise higher and higher in the scale, they 
seem to be more and more dependent upon Him, and 
their life requires to be sustained by continually fresh 
supplies. To be freed from this incessantly recurring 
necessity, and one or two other similar needs, would 
make man almost indefinitely independent of the world 
around him. But the law of his condition is that he 
shall be always a beggar at the door of his Maker, or 
rather, always a child requiring to be fed by the hand of 
his Father. This law applies to the soul as well as to 
the body, to the spiritual as well as to the temporal life 
of man. He has other great needs which follow from 
his condition, such as the forgiveness of sins, defence 
against temptation, and deliverance from numberless 
evils of every kind. But the first need of all, which 
touches his very existence, is that of food. 

The word bread expresses every kind of food that is 
necessary whether for soul or for body. The epithet 
which our Lord uses, and which we are accustomed to 
render by our own word ‘daily,’ is in the Greek a word 
which occurs so seldom that questions have been raised 
as to its exact meaning. But we can hardly be wrong in 
following the interpretation which has become common 
in the Church, and under which even the more recondite 
meanings which are found in some versions and some 
Fathers may be brought. For our daily bread is indeed 
the ‘bread of our need,’ as one version has it, or ‘the 
bread which suits our necessities,’ or ‘the bread which 
suffices us,’ or ‘the bread of the present,’ or ‘the coming 
bread,’ or ‘the bread of the morrow.’ The other class 
of meanings which are drawn from another way of 
understanding the compound Greek word, such as ‘our 
supersubstantial bread,’ or ‘elect and precious bread,’ 
and the like, may, as has been said, be classed under 
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the former interpretation, inasmuch as the petition that 
this bread may be given us to-day, or day by day, forces 
us to consider that whatever is asked for is to be our 
daily sustenance. Even if we translate the word éqodosoy 
by the English ‘supersubstantial,’ it is still to be asked 
for day by day. We may consider first the higher and 
more spiritual meaning of which the words of our Lord 
admit. 

In the first place, God Himself is the eternal sustenance 
of our souls, the life of all those who have any true life 
in them, and in this prayer we ask Him to feed our 
spiritual life upon Himself. In particular, the Eternal 
Word is the life of all rational creatures, from the highest 
Angels down to the weakest of mankind. In this sense 
we may take the saying of Moses, which our Lord quoted 
in answer to the first temptation with which He was 
assailed by Satan, that ‘not in bread alone doth man 
live, but in every Word that proceedeth from the mouth 
of God.’? The life which is stored up for us in our 
Lord is communicated to our souls by many different 
means of grace, such as the word of God, heard or read, 
or the sacraments, or holy inspirations, or external helps, 
indeed in all the many ways by which grace reaches us, 
preventing us, accompanying and assisting our exertions, 
crowning them, and bringing the good that has been 
begun in us to perfection and strength. In this sense 
we ask for daily bread, that we may have strength for 
our daily journey in this valley of tears, and pass on 
from strength to strength, according to that measure of 
spiritual advance which our Father desires to see in us, 
and that we may be able to cope with all the difficulties 
and dangers and miseries of the day. But of course 
our minds pass on to that still more precious Bread 
which came down from Heaven—our Lord Himself in 
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the Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood, and we 
pray that we may at least spiritually receive Him therein 
day by day, and if it please Him, even sacramentally ; 
and that His own words may be fulfilled in us, that 
‘he that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
dwelleth in Me and I in him.’ For, as our bodies 
have no life in them except they have their daily food, 
so our Lord said—‘ Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His Blood, ye shall not have life in you.’? 
And again there are other less direct meanings of these 
words on which it may be well to linger for a moment 
in meditation. Those, for instance, whose work it is to 
labour in the work of the ministry, or indeed all Chris- 
tians who recognize the obligation under which they live 
of furthering the cause of God and the good of souls to 
the best of their opportunities, may remember when they 
use these words what our Lord said when He had been 
conversing with the Samaritan woman, that His food was 
to do the will of Him Who had sent Him, and to 
accomplish His work. Thus we may ask in these words 
for the opportunities of practising virtue, and especially 
charity, and again, of helping others to truth or grace, 
for that is the daily food on which our souls grow strong. 
Or again, the petition may be used in a special way of 
our daily practice of prayer and communion with God. 
Or again, those whom God’s Providence has placed in 
a peculiar manner upon the Cross, as in poverty, or sick- 
ness, or temporal trouble of any kind, even spiritual 
-suffering and interior trial, may beg that God’s daily 
dispensation in this regard may be truly bread and not 
poison to their souls, that they may be instructed and 
brought nearer to Him thereby, as Isalas says, ‘The 
Lord will give you spare bread and short water,’ but He 
‘will not cause thy teachers to flee away from thee any 
more, and thine eyes shall see thy Teacher.’ 
3 St. John vi. 54. 
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Such are some of the chief spiritual meanings which are 
conveyed in this petition, and they do not exclude nor are 
they excluded by the simple and obvious meaning in 
which we beg our Father to give us simply our daily 
food, that is, all things that are necessary for the sus- 
tenance of our bodily life. The day comes on, and 
brings with it its needs, which press upon us for the time, 
and which must be met for the time. This is the charac- 
teristic of food, we cannot take it to-day for to-morrow, 
or to-morrow for to-day. It is of no use in our present 
need to know that we shall have plenty a week or a 
month hence. In whatever way it is supplied to us, 
whether out of our own resources or by the bounty of 
others, whether we are sure of it beforehand or know not 
how it will be provided, in all cases alike it comes from 
God and is to be received as from His hands. It is all 
His creation, and our command of it and the power 
which it has of supporting us come from Him. The 
rich receive it from Him as well as the poor, for their 
riches and station come from Him, and He can at any 
moment make them as destitute as the beggars at their 
gate. So it is with all the good things of this world, they 
are His gifts, our property in them comes from Him, we 
are using what belongs to Him, and what has only been 
intrusted to us, whenever we make use of them. ‘Thus it 
is a mark of our childlike reverence and dependence upon 
Him, when we say, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’ 

Although all our needs of body and soul are expressed 
under the word bread, and although everything that we 
possess and use for our life, in whatever station we may 
be placed, is the gift of God, to be daily received from 
His hands with a prayer that it may be blessed to us, 
and that we may use it dutifully and reverently, still it 
must not be forgotten that a lesson is contained in this 
modest and simple petition which our Lord puts into our 
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mouths. He would certainly have us remember that we 
ought to be content with food and raiment, that our 
wishes with regard to earthly goods ought to be moderate 
in proportion as we have a higher title than others to the 
true goods of the kingdom of our Father. Much of what 
follows in the Sermon on the Mount, as we shall see, 
seems to be intended as a kind of commentary on those 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer which may be said to be 
most specially characteristic of it, one of which is that on 
which we are now commenting. All that our Lord says 
about dependence on and confidence in our Father, 
about not laying up treasure upon earth, upon the im- 
possibility of serving two masters, God and mammon, 
upon the danger and folly of being over-solicitous, seems 
to be founded upon the simplicity and modesty of this 
petition for daily bread, which implies that we are not 
to ask for or desire more than is necessary for our life. 
The language of this petition is the language of those 
who are passing through this world without caring for it, 
and who, like pilgrims in a country which they wish to 
traverse as rapidly as possible, do not trouble themselves 
about the wares or merchandise or works of art or houses 
or lands, which may be of importance to those who dwell 
in it, but not to them. They ask for what is necessary 
for their sustenance and to help them on their journey, 
and nothing more. 

We may now say a few words as to the manner in 
which our Lord teaches us to ask of our Father what- 
ever we need for the sustenance of our souls and _ bodies. 
We are to ask as the needs arise, and not to be 
thoughtful for the morrow. We are to ask as children 
in their Father’s home, who do not feel the necessity 
of having any provision for the future other than their 
Father’s love. When our Lord describes in His most 
beautiful Parable the way in which a soul which has been 
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favoured by God withdraws himself from that favour, He 
gives us the image of the son who asked his father to 
give him once for all the portion of goods which might 
fall to his share, and He tells us how the Prodigal imme- 
diately went away with all that he had. One of the cir- 
cumstances which was intolerable to him at home was 
his constant dependence on his father, whereas this was 
just the peculiar blessing of the dutiful child, to whom 
his father could say, Son, thou art always with me, and 
all that I have is thine. We may consider that our Lord 
insists particularly upon this spirit of daily dependence 
upon God as one of the characteristics of the state of 
children to which we have been raised. There have 
been saints who have rejoiced, even as to the supply 
of their daily food, to be able to feel exactly in the state 
of the poorest classes, who do not know to-day where 
their bread for to-morrow will come from, and who have 
thus the opportunity forced upon them of practising this 
perfect dependence upon God. Such a state of depend- 
ence in temporal matters, when accompanied with perfect 
confidence and security, has as its fruit the most perfect 
joy and happiness. We are then like the birds of the 
air and the lilies of the field, whom God feeds and 
clothes though they gather not into barns, nor labour, 
nor spin. And such a childlike temper naturally leads 
to great sobriety, temperance, reverence, and thankful- 
ness in using the good things which God has made 
for us, and with which He has supplied us as we need 
them. It makes labour sweet, it makes men accept 
cheerfully the lot of hard work and of eating their bread 
in the sweat of their brow, and at the same time it is 
found that charity and readiness to assist others are 
virtues which are naturally kindred to the cheerfulness 
and thankfulness of which we have spoken. And thus 
we find our Lord insisting later on in this same Sermon 
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on the counsel of not taking thought for the morrow, as 
if such anxiety were a sort of disloyalty and want of 
confidence in our Father’s care. 

This same spirit of dependence must be carried into 
all the details of our interior life. It is a great help 
to perfection in our daily duties, to think of them 
only and devote ourselves to them entirely, as if the 
morrow were not yet to be attended to. In spiritual 
matters and in the care of our soul and all that 
relates to its advance in perfection, this counsel is 
even more important than in other cases. It has 
been the secret both of the tranquillity of the saints 
and of the great beauty with which each action of 
theirs has been clothed, that the whole soul has 
been given to one duty after another, each one being 
taken up at its proper time as the task which has 
to be done for the glory of God. The perseverance 
of the children of God is based upon their entire 
concentration day after day on the opportunities of 
virtue, the means of grace, the dangers and temptations 
to be overcome, which are presented to them day after 
day. The duties of our state bring us across these 
opportunities and these dangers, and afford us the means 
of grace from which we are to gather our daily strength. 
The path of spiritual advancement may be long when 
looked at all at once ; but it is made up of daily steps, 
and we have never more than one step at a time to 
take. Thus we are taught, even when we have many 
faults to correct, that it is better to deal with them one 
by one, and to overcome them in turn. God gives us 
light and strength for our daily warfare—not light and 
strength for what is to come afterwards. It is 
remarkable how seldom, even in the saints, is there 
any great discernment of what is not immediately future 
as to God’s will concerning themselves. They count 
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it a great thing, after many prayers, to see the next 
step, and they do not love to speculate on the means 
of overcoming distant dangers or evading all possible 
difficulties. The holy women might have stayed at 
home and never set out to visit our Lord’s Sepulchre, 
if they had thought much before setting out as to their 
inability to move away the stone. 

This, then, is the manner in which we beg that the 
gift which we ask in this petition may be bestowed. 
We ask our Father, for ourselves and all His children 
in this world and in the next, that His goodness may 
bestow upon us what we are at present in need of 
for our souls or bodies. We pray that the holy souls 
in Purgatory may have the refreshment and consolation 
which are needed that they may bear in patience and 
love the pain and delay which His justice has inflicted 
upon them. We ask for the whole militant Church 
the grace which is necessary for the trials, the tempta- 
tions, the persecutions, the dangers which beset her, 
the light to guide her path through the storm, the 
strength to carry out the work of God which has to 
be accomplished to-day if it is to be accomplished at 
all. We ask for. the just the grace which will carry 
on their perseverance and faithful service one day more, 
for the sinner who is returning from sin the strength 
to hold on in the path into which he has turned, for 
the afflicted the patience to support the weight of present 
sorrow, for the priests and pastors of souls the courage 
and faithfulness to do the work which lies before them, 
for all Christians in all vocations the aid which may 
bring them to the end of the day in the practice of 
the virtues and the conquest of temptations, according 
to the perfect will of God concerning them for that 
time. And thus this petition naturally follows on that 
in which we ask for the perfect accomplishment of the 
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will of God upon earth. The day has been indeed 
well spent if God’s designs in us and around us have 
been fully carried out, and, that they may be so carried 
out, we ask our Father to give us our daily bread. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The Forgiveness of Trespasses. * 
St. Matt. vi. 12, 14,15; Veta Vite Nostre, § 33. 


THE catalogue of subjects of prayer which is set before 
us by our Lord when He comes to that part of His 
prayer which relates to our own wants and interests, is 
certainly strongly in contrast to the earlier petitions 
in which we pray for the hallowing of the name, the 
coming of the kingdom, and doing of the will of God. 
We speak of daily needs, bread for the soul and body, 
of transgressions into which we have fallen or shall fall, 
of temptations which may endanger us, of evil from which 
it is necessary that we should be delivered. We may 
understand all of these petitions to be qualified by the 
adverb of time which is actually expressed in the first. 
Thus we ask our Father to supply us day by day with 
the sustenance which our life of soul and body requires, 
to forgive us also our daily faults, as we forgive the faults 
which are continually committed against us, to keep our 
path for each day out of the snares of the temptations 
into which we otherwise might fall, and to deliver us each 
day from the evil which may assail us within its space, 
as our Lord tells us a little further on, ‘that sufficient 
to each day is the evil thereof.’ These are all humble 
petitions, breathing humility, dependence, indigence, 
need, poverty, weakness, as if it had been our Lord’s 
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intention, even by the modesty of the language which 
He teaches us, to foster all lowly penitential thoughts 
in our heart. There is no longer mention of glory and 
majesty and kingdom, of the sovereign will of our Father 
which ought to be the rule of all things in Heaven and 
on earth. For ourselves we ask for the simple necessi- 
ties of our daily life, for no day can pass over our heads 
during which we have not need of the things which 
are here mentioned. Great indeed and far-reaching 
is the bounty which we thus entreat, but the language 
is as humble as it is simple. 

‘And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.’ The conjunctive particle ‘and’ 
seems to be added, as has just been said, to connect 
this petition with that for daily bread, especially with 
reference to the daily faults with which we displease God. 
It also implies that this prayer is a sort of supplement 
to that which precedes it, for we are so poor and weak 
that God must forgive as well as give, it is not enough 
that He supplies our needs, we have also positive debts . 
to His Divine Justice which we are continually con- 
tracting, and the same goodness which feeds and sustains 
us must also cancel the debts which we owe to Him as 
well. The word used in the Greek text in this place 
signifies ‘debts,’ and in the second clause of the petition 
we have the corresponding word ‘debtors.’ In the verses 
which are added after the end of the Prayer, in order 
to explain the conditional form in which this particular 
petition is made, the word is changed into one which 
is fairly represented by the English ‘ trespasses’ or trans- 
gressions. It is a word which seems to have a very 
wide meaning in the New Testament, inasmuch as it 
is used of sins against God and against man, and in 
this it corresponds to the word ‘debt,’ and includes 
light and venial faults as well as grievous sins. Such 
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a word was required, inasmuch as we can hardly be 
said to have the power of forgiving the sins of others, 
which are offences against God as well as against us, 
but as far as they are trespasses against us we can 
forgive them. In the passage in St. Luke in which the 
Lord’s Prayer is given a second time, our Lord teaches 
us to say, ‘Forgive us our sins,! for we also forgive 
every one who is indebted to us.’? In that second 
passage, therefore, we have the two ideas of sin and 
debt separately expressed. They seem both to be 
included in the word ‘trespasses.’? Thus our Lord’s 
language sets before us the twofold character of the 
faults which we can commit. They are in one sense 
only sins against God, as David cries out, ‘To Thee 
alone I have sinned,’* because in the full sense of the 
word sin, God alone has the Majesty and Right and 
Dominion of which all sin is a violation. But the very 
same acts which are sins against God may be violations 
of our neighbour’s rights, which are established by God, 
and so in a secondary sense our sins are sins or trans- 
gressions against our neighbour. And this distinction 
helps us also to understand the ineffable and infinite 
mercy of God, of which our Lord has drawn a picture 
in the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant,® which bears 
upon the petition of the Prayer which we are considering. 
For there is nothing in offences which are committed 
against us by men like ourselves, if we consider those 
offences simply as such, which can in any way be 
measured against any sin which may be committed by 
us against God. And yet so wonderful is His mercy, 
so infinitely precious the Blood of Jesus Christ which 
has been paid for our sins, and so great our Father’s 
love for the temper of forgivingness, that He consents 
1 Gwaprias. * ravel 6QeiAovrs nuiv. St. Luke xi. 4. 
3 TUpPUTTWLATO. 4 Psalm 1. 6. 5 St. Matt. xviii, 23—35. 
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to cancel sins against Himself on this condition, that 
we forgive the trespasses which are committed against 
ourselves. 

In order to draw out the full meaning of this petition 
of our Lord’s Prayer, we have to endeavour to give some 
account of the two simple heads of thought to which 
it may be reduced. What are the debts, or sins, or 
trespasses of which we speak? and what is contained 
under the forgiveness of which we ask? ‘The debts 
which we owe to God are all the faults of whatever kind 
and degree, great or small, faults of omission or com- 
mission, by which we have in any way fallen short of 
what He expected of us, or have displeased Him, or 
been disobedient to Him. ‘Thus we have before us in 
the first place, the thought of God our Father, Who has 
made us His children in Jesus Christ, thus adding the 
favour of a supernatural elevation with all its attendant 
graces to the benefits which He had already and is 
continually conferring upon us of Creation, Preservation, 
Providence, and the like. Our Father expects from us 
a certain service, to conceive which we may remind 
ourselves of our former reflections as to hallowing His 
Name, or doing His will as it is done in Heaven. He 
sets us certain duties of our station, He gives us certain 
opportunities, He ministers to us certain graces which 
He intends us to use here and now for the practice of 
virtue, interior and exterior, and if we fail to correspond 
to His graces, follow His inspirations, use the oppor- 
tunities He brings across us, and discharge the duties 
of our state and our daily debts of gratitude, reverence, 
worship, penance, obedience, or satisfaction for the past, 
we have written something against ourselves in the book 
which will be opened against us at the last Day of 
Account. In the light of this consideration of the 
positive service which God may expect from us day 
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by day we come to see how very large debts of what 
are called sins of omission may be accumulating against 
us. The graces may not be offered again, the oppor- 
tunities once neglected may never come back, the souls 
whom we might have helped and were intended to help 
by advice, or charity, or example, or reproof, or remon- 
strance, may never again cross our path. If these things, 
indeed, return to us, they will be fresh graces, and fresh 
opportunities, and in that sense the loss of that glory and 
service to God which might have been gained to-day, will 
never be repaired. Our correspondence to every means 
and opportunity of grace is one of the debts which 
we owe to God’s goodness. For He means to have that 
correspondence, He offers us the opportunity for that 
end, and He also supplies us with grace to enable us 
to correspond. 

Such we may consider to be the first head of our ever- 
increasing indebtedness. For even souls that have long 
entered on the path of perfection may fall short in many 
things which are not positive and conscious violations of 
God’s law, even in slight matters, but which have still 
more or less of the character of unfaithfulness about 
them. Almost under the same head come the igno- 
rances, and negligences, and stumblings,® for pardon of 
which the Church bids her priests pray when they make 
the offertory of the Host in the Holy Mass, though there 
may be more of conscious culpability about faults of this 
kind. ‘They may be partly faults of character, or faults 
of habit, or the remains of old sins; natural hardness, 
or want of energy, or over softness, or precipitation, or 
curiosity, or imperfect methods of discharging daily 
duties, or want of reverence in speech, or the working 
in the mind and heart of false maxims and principles 
which have ever held empire over us. Our natural 
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character may be overgrown with weeds which may 
have become indigenous to it, and a fresh crop of this 
poisonous growth may shoot up time after time, until 
the soil has been thoroughly cleansed by the strong 
action of God’s grace and the careful cultivation of 
virtues contrary to our former faults. And there may 
also be faults which amount to conscious and deliberate 
sins, great or small, of thought, or word, or deed, viola- 
tions of the great commandments of God and the 
Church, faults against the great virtues which, in a 
certain measure, we are all bound under pain of sin to 
practise—obedience, humility, purity, justice, mercy, self- 
restraint, truthfulness, faith, hope, or charity. 

The petition which is here taught us places us as 
suppliants for pardon for all these things before the 
throne of our Father, pleading, as has been said, the 
merits of His Incarnate Son, in order that we may be 
forgiven. Forgiveness implies the entire and absolute 
cancelling of the sin and all its consequences, but, 
inasmuch as these consequences are various and multi- 
tudinous in themselves, and as some may be done away 
with and not others, forgiveness has many degrees more 
or less short of perfection. Thus the guilt of the sin 
of Adam was cancelled on his repentance, as also the 
guilt of the sin of David for which Nathan reproved 
him, but the temporal punishment of the sin of Adam 
was not done away with nor the temporal punishment 
of the sin of David. Sins, then, may be forgiven in one 
sense and yet not forgiven in another sense, and it is in 
accordance with the manner of speaking of our Lord 
and of the Sacred Scriptures that there should even be 
sins which shall not be forgiven, because the laws of 
God’s Providence require that certain insults to Him, 
as the Ruler of the world, should be visited by exemplary 
vengeance in this life, even though repented, and in the next 
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world also if not repented sufficiently. There are also 
some effects of sin between God and us which may not 
altogether be done away with, except by a very special 
act of grace and a very perfect repentance. For 
penitence, like other virtues, has its degrees, and not 
every degree of penitence which is sufficient to cancel 
guilt is also sufficient to remove all distance and want 
of confidence and familiarity between our Father and 
His offending children. On these considerations we 
may found our meditations as to the forgiveness which 
our Lord teaches us to ask. It is forgiveness in the 
fullest sense of the word, in the sense in which He 
Himself used it when He said to the blessed Magdalene, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in peace.’ We ask for 
the cancelling of the guilt, and for the removal of the 
pain which may remain due after the guilt has been 
cancelled. We ask that all remembrance of the fault 
on the part of God may be blotted out, that we may 
have again the grace now and the glory hereafter which 
have been lost in consequence of our fall. We ask 
that there may be no coldness or severity on the part 
of our Father, that He may take us back again to our 
former footing with Him as the Prodigal Son was taken 
back in the parable, as St. Peter was restored at once 
after the Resurrection. We ask even for increased 
strength and higher favour, inasmuch as we have learnt 
our need of help more than ever, and inasmuch as there 
is a special joy in Heaven over one sinner who doeth 
penance. Thus David, the man after God’s own heart, 
ventured to ask the very highest gifts in his psalm of 
penance. He asked that a clean and pure heart might 
be created in him, and a right spirit renewed in him. 
He went on to beg that he might not be deprived of the 
happy sense of God’s presence with him, the light of His 
countenance shining upon him, and that the Holy Ghost 
U3 
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might not be taken from him. He asked even that the 
joy of His salvation might be restored to him, and that 
he might be confirmed with the generous, royal, perfect 
spirit he had had before. 

But we must use this thought of the entire and abso-. 
lute forgiveness which we ask of our Heavenly Father 
as a help to the more perfect understanding of the 
obligation of the condition on which alone our Lord 
bids us ask for pardon for ourselves. We are to put 
the fullest possible meaning on His words, both as to 
the manifold character of the offences for which we ask 
pardon, and also as to the forgiveness for which we ask, 
virtually in His name. In the same way we must extend 
to the utmost the range of offences or displeasures done 
to ourselves which we are to pardon in others, and we 
must also interpret in the very largest sense the forgive- 
ness which we are to extend to them. It often happens 
that real and substantial injuries are not so difficult to 
us to forgive as slighter offences which perhaps touch 
our pride or sense of dignity or self-love, and we may 
sometimes say to ourselves that we have a right to avoid 
what we dislike, and shun what jars upon us as disagree- 
able or out of taste or vulgar or importunate, though we 
are bound to forgive from our heart everything that 
amounts to what may be called a trespass against us. 
A true and full sense of the shamefulness and ingratitude 
of our own sins, and of the misery and unworthiness of 
so many of the petty slights which we inflict upon our 
Father by our want of faithfulness, or generosity, or 
correspondence to grace, or carefulness in the smaller 
matters which belong to His service, will help us very 
much to a right comprehension of the meaning of our 
Lord in the conditional clause which He has attached 
to this petition. It would seem, as has been already 
said, that many clauses in the portion of the Sermon 
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on the Mount which follows the Lord’s Prayer have a 
tacit reference to petitions in that Prayer, especially to 
those petitions which are more peculiarly our Lord’s 
own, of which this is one. We may consider that the 
warning against sitting in judgment on others’ is meant 
to some extent to illustrate this petition, as if even the 
censuring of others in our own heart was a kind of 
unforgivingness ; and it is certain that the principle 
which our Lord there lays down, ‘With what judgment 
you judge, you shall be judged, and with what measure 
you mete, it shall be measured to you again,’ is a prin- 
ciple of general application, and directly illustrates the 
petition on which we are engaged. 

All things, therefore, whatsoever, as to which we can 
say to ourselves, in our Lord’s language, that we have 
anything against our brethren, whether small or great, 
come under the head of the trespasses which are here 
to be forgiven. For all things, small or great, faults of 
omission or commission, negligences, ignorances, cold- 
nesses, unfaithfulnesses, and the like, which God has 
against us, anything that produces even distance or loss 
of familiarity or readiness of confidence between Him 
and us—everything of this kind falls under the general 
head of the trespasses for which we ask His forgiveness 
for ourselves. And the forgiveness which we are to 
impart to others is to be as full in every respect, as often 
and as readily repeated, as entirely without reservation, 
as perfect in its restoration of the utmost kindliness and 
charity between us, as is that pardon which we beg of 
God for ourselves. 

There are a few considerations yet to be added in 
— order to make the explanation of this clause of the Prayer 
more complete. In the first place, it has already been 
said, that the faults for which we ask pardon from our 
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Father are, by virtue of the language of our Lord which 
applies to all these petitions, chiefly our ‘ daily’ faults. 
These, we may hope, are in the case of most Christians 
whose life is governed by our Lord’s example and pre- 
cepts, chiefly venial and comparatively slight in character, 
though looked at in themselves, and in the face of the 
Majesty of God, they are very unbecoming and dis- 
honourable to Him in His children. If we carry on this 
thought of daily transgressions to the other clause of the 
petition, we have the daily little offences and collisions 
of life as the most ordinary matters as to which we are 
in our turn to exercise the virtue of mercifulness. They 
are generally not very serious offences, and yet. they 
often ruffle the temper, take away our peace, and above 
all, steel our hearts against the persons who have com- 
mitted them, and lay us open to many temptations 
against charity and to much loss of Divine converse. 
Our Lord’s precept, therefore, is upon us, to get rid of 
these offences as far as they affect our own soul with 
any hardness against our neighbour, at once, before the 
day closes—as St. Paul says, ‘ Be angry and sin not: let 
not the sun go down upon your anger. Give not place 
to the devil.’ The perfect use of this petition in both 
its clauses would contain an examination of our con- 
sciences before we make our prayer, both as to our own 
faults against God, and as to the state of our feelings 
to others with whom we have had to do during the day, 
in order to do away with every trace of unkindness 
towards the latter and obtain from God perfect forgive- 
ness for the former. 

In the second place, we may remember that our Lord 
has taken the pains to add a special explanation to this 
clause of the petition before us, an explanation which 
is more clear and direct than any other illustration which 

8 Ephes. iv. 26, 27. 
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He has added in the subsequent parts of His Sermon 
as to other portions of the Prayer. For He says, ‘ For 
if you will forgive men their offences, your Heavenly 
Father will forgive you also your offences. But if you 
will not forgive men, neither will your Father forgive 
you your offences.’ There seems to be a special reason 
for this direct instruction on the part of our Lord. The 
doctrine of the forgiveness of our faults by God on 
condition of our forgiving others has two sides or 
aspects, and each of the two may be meditated on with 
profit. The first to be considered is what we may call the 
negative side, that is, that God will not forgive, and 
that it is preposterous and insulting to Him to suppose 
that He will forgive us if we do not in our turn forgive 
others. ‘There is an obvious indecency and injustice in 
our hoping for forgiveness when we are not ready to 
grant it as far as lies in our power. This part of the 
doctrine is founded upon reason, and might have been 
divined by a good heathen, from his natural conceptions 
as to the character of God. ‘The other side of the same 
doctrine is the positive side, namely, that if we forgive 
we shall be forgiven. This does not so easily follow, 
nor is it a thing that we could be sure of without a 
positive declaration on the part of God. For our sins 
against God are immensely more heinous than any faults 
against us which can be committed by men, and there is 
therefore no equality in the condition that if we forgive 
the small debts owing to us, God is to forgive us the 
larger debts which we owe to Him. It is an act of 
gratuitous bounty and merciful indulgence, an exercise 
of clemency which has its root in the ineffable love of 
God for man and the infinite virtue of our Lord’s sacri- 
fice, that this condition should be allowed on the part 
of God. Thus it is a rule, not of law or justice, but 
of condescending mercy, and as such it requires to be 
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proclaimed authoritatively, as our Lord here proclaims it. 
We find the same distinct statement in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus,® where the holy writer enlarges upon the 
wrongfulness of the desire for vengeance. ‘ Forgive thy 
neighbour if he have hurt thee, and then shall thy sins 
be forgiven to thee when thou prayest- Man to man 
reserveth anger, and doth he seek remedy of God? He 
hath no mercy on a man like himself, and doth he 
entreat for his own sins? He that is but flesh nourisheth 
anger, and doth he ask forgiveness of God ?’ 

Our Lord adds something to this former declaration of 
Sacred Scripture, because He speaks of God under the 
special name of our Heavenly Father. In these words 
He implies, of course, the additional weight of the duty 
of forgivingness upon us who are the children of the 
Father, and we are thus reminded of the former passages 
in the Sermon on the Mount, where he has bid us love 
our enemies after the example of our Father. Again, 
the title which He uses of God contains implicitly a 
reference to the means by which we are made God’s 
children, and then we have the thought of the Incar- 
nation and Passion suggested as the ground of our claims 
upon our Father’s love. There is also a further truth 
contained in the same title. God is our Father, and yet 
not even to His children will He forgive unless they 
forgive others. The forgiveness of those who trespass 
against us is an essential condition of our own pardon, 
notwithstanding all the many means of reconciliation 
which are open to'us as the children of God. This 
is a most practical thought. For there are most powerful 
ways of obtaining pardon in the Christian system, at the 
head of which stands the great Sacrament of Penance. 
But neither the Sacrament of Penance nor any other 
means of reconciliation will avail unless we from our 
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hearts forgive our brethren. We shall find this doctrine 
clearly drawn out in the Parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant, to which we have already referred. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Temptation. 
St. Matt. vi. 15 ; Vzta Vite Nostre, § 33. 


Arter the petition for the forgiveness of our trespasses, 
our Lord places that in which we ask not to be led into 
temptation. The connecting particle ‘and’ is used to 
link the two petitions together. This seems to imply, 
not only that this and the last petition of the prayer, 
which immediately follows this, are included in that 
supplication for daily aid for our daily needs which 
begins with the second portion of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but also that there is some special connection between 
forgiveness from sins and deliverance from temptation. 
It may be added that the phrase, deliverance from 
temptation, does not exactly express the idea which is 
directly conveyed by our Lord’s words, for He bids us 
say, Lead us not into temptation. And this form of 
expression, of which we shall presently have to speak 
more at length, may be understood in the first instance 
as strengthening and also as explaining the connection 
between the two petitions of which we are speaking. 
Our Lord may be understood to mean, forgive us our 
trespasses, and not only this, but do not lead us into 
the temptations against which those trespasses may have 
made us weak, or which may be the natural consequences 
of our trespasses, as if temptations were in some sort 
the penalties of sin, which God in His justice might 
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inflict upon us unless His mercy is specially moved, 
for the sake of our Lord, to guide our footsteps in 
another direction instead of that which we deserve. 

The two thoughts which are contained in this petition 
are thus distinct before us—the thought of temptation, 
and the thought of that action on God’s part which our 
Lord bids us so humbly deprecate, and which He calls 
leading into temptation rather than suffering us to fall 
into temptation, or to be led into temptation, or any- 
thing else of the kind that may be imagined. The 
thought of temptation naturally comes first, and it will 
perhaps be found that when this has been explained 
there will be less difficulty about the particular form of 
the petition which our Lord bids us make to our Father. 

The language of Sacred Scripture with regard to God’s 
part in temptations is at first sight different in different 
places. St. James tells us that, in one sense, God has 
nothing to do with them. ‘Let no man when he is 
tempted, say that he is tempted of God, for God is not 
a tempter of evils, and He tempteth no man. But 
every man is tempted by his own concupiscence, being 
drawn away and allured. Then, when concupiscence 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it 
is completed, begetteth death.’ The first meaning of 
temptation is trial, the man who is tempted being tried 
in order to see what virtue or vice is in him. But God 
has no need of experimental knowledge of men, since 
He knows all the secrets of the heart. The second 
sense of temptation is trial, not for the purpose of dis- 
covering what is man, but for the purpose of leading 
him to sin. In this sense, again, it is impossible that 
God should tempt us, as He cannot desire that we 
should offend Him and injure our own souls. In these 
two senses, then, God cannot tempt us, and these are the 
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ordinary senses of the word temptation. But God may 
tempt or try men, and permit them to be afflicted by 
temptations, in order to draw out the exercise of their 
virtues into virtuous acts, which may enable Him to 
confer on them eternal rewards, or that they may know 
themselves, their own weaknesses and needs, or that 
other men may know them, be edified and encouraged 
by their virtues, and glorify Him for them. In this 
sense it is frequently said in Sacred Scripture that God 
tries a person or tempts His servants.? The discipline 
of temptation, moreover, is an essential condition of our 
present state of existence, in which God has placed us 
for the very purpose of fighting our way through tempta- 
tions to the eternal rest which He has prepared for us. 
The ordinary sources of temptation are two, internal 
and external. External temptations are caused by the 
action of the devil, by the world of men like ourselves 
in the midst of whom we live, whose example, influence, 
and fear induce us to sin, and by all created things 
which, by their beauty, attractiveness, and sweetness, 
appeal to the lower parts of our nature to forego the 
yoke of reason and conscience in regard to their enjoy- 
ment. The internal sources of temptation lie in our 
sensual nature, our flesh prone to sin, our senses, imagi- 
nation, affections, which incline to what is pleasant and 
shun what is painful without regard to reason and con- 
science, and our bad habits and propensities, the growth 
of past indulgences, which are continually dragging us 
almost involuntarily in the direction of evil. The simple 
consideration of these various causes and of their influ- 
ence and activity at every moment of our lives is enough 
to show us that temptations are inevitable. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that they are not in themselves 
sins, though in the case of the latter class particularly, 
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they may be the result of sin, or rather their strength 
against us and our inability to free ourselves from them 
may be the result of sin. Our Lord Himself, as we 
know, was tempted, and this could not have been if to 
be tempted was to be sinful. To Him, as has been 
said, the sources of temptation were external only. 
Those who follow Him most closely, and give their 
chief attention to the care of their souls and to the 
acquirement of perfection after His example, are the 
persons in the world who are usually the most tempted 
of all. The saints tell us that the devil is like an 
ambitious king at the head of a powerful army, who 
does not attack the cottages of the poor, but the wealthi- 
est and finest cities in the dominions of his enemy. So 
the devil, the king of pride, does not care much to 
tempt sinners, who are already subject to his will, nor 
does he labour so much in subduing imperfect souls, 
who are the daily prey of inordinate passions and of 
many vices, but he spends all his force and all his 
efforts against those whom he sees already rich in virtues, 
hoping that their fall will be a matter of immense gain to 
himself and dishonour to God. 

It follows that, in general, though ‘enka are so 
dangerous that no one ought to expose himself to them 
without a special impulse from God or at the command 
of obedience or duty, still there is a sense in which, 
on account of the good which may result from them, 
they may be even desired as other things which are not 
wrong and which may turn to the profit of our souls. 
This doctrine is set forth by the Apostle St. James in the 
same chapter from which the words have already been 
quoted which prove that God can tempt no one. ‘My 
brethren,’ he says, ‘count it all joy when you shall 
fall into divers temptations, knowing that the trying 
of your faith worketh patience, and patience hath a 
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perfect work, that you may be perfect and entire, failing 
in nothing.’®? A warrior is glad when he has an oppor- 
tunity of fighting for his king, that he may thereby 
inerease his king’s honour and power, and obtain from 
him for himself consideration and reward. Temptation 
is the proving or trial of faith, which lies secret and 
inactive in the heart until the temptation calls it forth 
and makes it show openly its vigour and life. This 
trial or temptation worketh patience, a virtue which 
cannot be practised unless there be something to suffer, 
and which gains strength and perfection from exercise, 
endurance, labour, conflict. When this virtue is formed 
by practice it raises the soul which has overcome 
temptation to the state of perfection, in which it is in 
possession of mature virtue and true holiness. This, 
then, is the teaching of St. James concerning the fruit 
of temptation, and it may be said that ordinarily when 
God allows His servants to be tried in this way it is 
with the object of forming them to this perfection. We 
have an image of the manner in which God acts in 
this matter, in the incident of our Lord’s sleeping in 
the ship on the Lake of Galilee, during the storm which 
so much alarmed His disciples.* While He was asleep 
on His pillow, He it was Who raised the tempest in 
order that His friends might have recourse to Him 
and implore His aid, that He might reprove them for 
their little faith, and then calm the storm by a word, 
so that those present might be filled with wonder and 
admiration at His power. Thus it is that He permits 
the tempests of temptation to arise within us, and while 
we are being tempted, He seems to sleep, to take no 
heed when we pray, to be deaf to our entreaties, in 
order that we may learn how little faith we have, and 
then be delivered by a word from Him, to His great 
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honour and to the great increase of our virtue and 
confidence. 

Another end which God has in view when He allows 
us to be tempted, is that we may know ourselves. We 
often mistake the gifts of God, which have enabled us 
for some time to go on successfully, for our own pos- 
sessions. We think that we are humble and faithful 
and strong because the grace of God has been within 
us, as St. Peter at the Last Supper thought it utterly 
impossible that he should ever deny our Lord. When 
the abundance of grace is withdrawn and the temptation 
is let loose upon us, then we find out how weak and 
cowardly we are, and are thus brought back to humble 
thoughts concerning ourselves and to contrition and 
prayer. Thus our progress is very much the work of 
our temptations, for we do not know ourselves, unless 
we are tempted, and we cannot be crowned, unless we 
conquer, and we cannot conquer unless we fight, and 
we cannot fight unless we are tempted. Our temp- 
tations and their issue reveal to us the path, as it were, 
along which we are to walk, what are our weak points, 
where it is that we are in danger, what are the virtues 
to the gaining of which we are here and now to devote 
our chief attention. God may also sometimes have a 
further end in making us an example to others, as was 
the case with Abraham, according to St. Chrysostom,° 
and as is said in the Book of Tobias: ‘This trial the 
Lord therefore permitted to happen to him, that an 
example might be given to posterity of his patience, as 
also of holy Job.’® 

And, again, as has been hinted, God sometimes allows 
us to be tempted as a punishment for past transgressions, 
and at the same time in order to prevent us from falling 
into new faults. This is very often the case with persons 
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who have turned from bad or from careless habits to 
the service of God. Their past sins, which have been 
forgiven, are still allowed to torment them in the way 
of temptations. Such is the case with many of the 
temptations to impurity or to anger and vindictiveness 
which beset converted sinners. God justly punishes 
them by the remains of evil habits, by the strength 
which a life of irregularity has given to their passions, 
and the very temptations themselves are a constant 
discipline of humiliation. Or, as seems to have been 
the case with St. Paul, after his wonderful revelations 
and visions, the temptation to some humiliating sin is 
allowed to beset persons who have been very highly 
favoured by God, in order that they may not be too 
much exalted and led to trust in themselves. And, 
finally, God sometimes allows great temptations to befall 
those whom He intends to make His friends, and to 
raise to high degrees of sanctity, as He said of St. Paul: 
“I will show him how great things he must suffer for 
My name’s sake.’’ Thus heavenly wisdom is described 
in the Book of Ecclesiasticus as acting in this way with 
the chosen soul: ‘She walketh with him in temptations, 
and at the first she chooseth him. She will bring upon 
him fear and dread and trial, and she will scourge 
him with the affliction of her discipline, till she try 
him by her laws, and beset his soul. Then she will 
strengthen him, and make a straight way to him, and 
give him joy.’® 

These reasons which may be assigned for the action 
of God when He allows His children to be tempted, 
are certainly reasons also why they should not shrink 
_ from temptation. There is no reason to fear, where we 
have not exposed ourselves rashly to danger, for God 
will not allow us to he tempted above our strength, and 
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will ‘also make with temptation issue, that we may 
be able to bear it.’® Our Lord has gone through the 
fire of temptation before us, for this reason among 
others, that He might disable and fetter the power of 
the tempters who assail us. Jf we are tempted that we 
may gain self-knowledge, we are to avail ourselves of 
it, and to resist boldly in the strength which God gives. 
Or if the permission of temptation is on account of 
our past sins, or to prepare us for greater services to 
God here and greater rewards hereafter, in any case we 
are greatly the gainers and may well rejoice to have 
such an opportunity granted to us. Our enemies are 
very powerful and very subtle, for as St. Paul says to 
the priests at Ephesus, ‘Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood’ only ‘but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.’ 1 
The conclusion which he draws from this is not that 
we should fear and run away, but that we should put 
on the armour of God, and be strengthened in the 
might of His power. It gives great glory to God when 
we conquer such enemies, and when the world is des- 
pised by those who live in the midst of it, and ‘the flesh 
subdued by those who are continually borne down- 
wards by its weight. And as the honour of God as 
well as our own welfare is at stake in the conflict of 
temptation, it is but natural that He should powerfully 
aid us, enlightening our mind, guiding us in the manner 
of resistance, strengthening our will by courage and 
hope, and giving us moreover His angels, His saints, 
as well as the Church upon earth, to be our auxiliaries 
against His foes. 

The motive for hope and resolution under temptation 
which affects us most powerfully is the expectation of 
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the great reward which God has provided for us if we 
are faithful. And as this reward is only in the future, 
it is well to remember that the considerations which 
have been adduced as reasons: why God allows us to 
be tempted imply a number of kinds of profit and 
advantage to our souls even in our present state. It 
is a great present advantage to learn about ourselves 
all that temptation teaches us. It is a great advantage 
to undergo that kind of punishment for past sins which 
temptation often involves, to be purged from vicious 
propensities which we are obliged to resist, from pre- 
sumption, boastfulness, self-reliance, the fruits of our 
incautious thoughtless life, to have our faithfulness and 
loyalty to God put to the test, to be preserved from 
sin by the frequent call of trial, to have holy fervour 
kindled in us, to be warned to watchfulness, to have 
our pride beaten down, and holy humility more deeply 
rooted in our breast. ‘Temptation makes us pleasing to 
God, and makes us love Him in return. It increases and 
enriches our stock of virtue, and makes us an example 
to others, enlarges and as it were magnifies the soul, 
gives glory to God, makes us like to our Lord, edifies 
our neighbour, wins us consolation both at the time 
and afterwards, and is the coin, as it were, by which 
our crowns are to be purchased. 

But, if these thoughts are useful to encourage us, and 
if they help us to see that temptations, if inevitable, are 
also meant by God to be very profitable to the soul, it 
must be remembered that there is another side to the 
picture. The temptations which are so profitable to 
us that we are to ‘count it all joy,’ as St. James says, 
when we fail into them, are the temptations which we 
conquer. Those which conquer us are as dangerous and 
hurtful as the others are beneficial. Temptations to 
which we yield, darken our mind instead of enlightening 
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it, defile it rather than cleanse it. They prove our un- 
faithfulness to God, they cast us into sin, and suggest 
despair instead of confidence. ‘Their fruits are sloth- 
fulness, cowardice, shame, spiritual penury, vices, and 
not virtues. They dwarf the stature and narrow the 
capacity of the soul, they dishonour God rather than 
glorify Him, separate us from our Lord, take away our 
crown, disedify others, and fill us with sadness. It is 
true that even here the ineffable goodness of God can 
conquer the evil and bring good out of it, and He 
can make our falls the occasion of giving us true 
humility, and so of lifting us up again and raising us 
to still higher graces than before. So even after we 
have been overcome, we are not to despair, but to rise 
in the spirit of the Prodigal, whom our Lord has 
described as a pattern for fallen sinners, and remember 
that we are still the children of our Father. But it 
is far better to humble ourselves before the conflict, 
and then to consider that the temptation is sent us as 
an occasion on which we may show our faithfulness 
to God and gain a great benefit to our souls, and then, 
in all confidence and reliance upon His grace, to resist it 
at once and overcome it. 

We need say little more to explain the great danger of 
a life of temptation, the intelligence of which is necessary 
in order to understand how it is that, notwithstanding 
the many benefits which may be gained under temptation, 
our Lord still enjoins us, in the sense which belongs 
to His words, to pray that we may not be led into them. 
A division which is found in the works of some holy 
writers may serve to explain the danger in question by 
drawing out the various classes under which all tempta- 
tions may be arranged.1!_ There are, we are told, seven 
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ways in which temptations assail us. The first kind of 
temptation they call ‘importunate,’ because it consists in 
the constant ever-recurring presence of thoughts and 
suggestions, ranging from the worst kind of impurity, 
anger, pride, irreverence to God, denial of points of 
faith, and the like, down to thoughts which are in 
themselves only trivial, childish, and useless, and which, 
notwithstanding, stain to a considerable degree the 
purity of the mind. This temptation conquers the soul 
as water softens the rock by its continual dropping. It 
eats its way into the centre of the will by its importunity, 
unless driven away by the constant quiet exercise of the 
mind upon the truths of faith, good and useful thoughts, 
and objects worthy of the interest and love of the 
children of God. The second kind of temptation is 
that of doubt, when the mind is clouded over and does 
not know what to do and what to avoid, and mistakes 
good for bad, as people in the dark who think that a 
tree is a man, and take a rock by the side of their path 
for a wild beast in the act of rushing upon them. Thus 
something that is pleasant to the senses or to self-love 
is represented as full of spiritual profit, and mortification, 
or affliction sent by God in order to keep us out of 
danger or expiate our sin, is put before us as something 
very terrible from which it is nght to fly. Thus we do 
not know what to do, and are like the people to whom 
Elias said, ‘How long halt ye between two sides ?’!? 
And it is this kind of evil in the matter of belief against 
which God has protected us by the guidance of the 
Church, as St. Paul says, ‘that henceforth we be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the wickedness of men, 
by cunning craftiness, by which they lie in wait to 
deceive.’43 It is clear that in practical matters the 
12 3 Kings xviii. or. 13 Ephes. iy. 14. 
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deliverance from such temptations must ordinarily come 
from the guidance of a spiritual father. 

Another method of temptation is the sudden assault 
which seems to give us no time to think, and sends 
its lance through us, as it were, before we can recollect 
ourselves. This is the temptation of the unwary and 
incautious, who are like people who know that woods 
and remote places are full of robbers, or of wild beasts, 
and yet walk about in such parts without weapons or 
companions. ‘Then the attack is made, as the attack 
of robbers or wild beasts is made, in a moment, and 
altogether without warning, and the soul falls almost 
before it has time to look around. The remedy against 
such temptations is, of course, the careful avoidance of 
occasions of sin. 

In the fourth place these writers put the temptation 
which they call hidden, because its force lies in'the want 
of consideration by means of which it finds access to the 
soul. <A great number of faults of character, as they are 
called,| are occasioned by temptations of this kind. A 
mischievous and dangerous action is allowed without 
being thought over and examined beforehand. A duty 
of high importance is not thought of, and so is neglected, 
or performed hastily, and in a manner which admits of 
a great number of imperfections. The kind of faults 
which proceed from these temptations are such as the 
following—talk against the character of others, scandal 
given by acts or words, and this continually and without 
any improvement as time goes on, because there is no 
reflection. In the same way people undertake matters 
of great moment, relating perhaps to the worship and 
service of God, the administration of the Church, the 
government or the spiritual guidance of others, and 
discharge them all without diligence because they never 
consider the grave obligations which such duties bring 
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with them. Or, again, men are caught by the love of 
temporal comfort, ease, pleasure, and the like, which are 
to them as baits which conceal the snare. It was against 
this temptation that David prayed when he said, ‘ From 
my secret sins cleanse me, O Lord,’ or holy Job, when 
he said, ‘How many are my iniquities and my sins! 
Make me know my crimes and offences,’® and St. Paul 
also said of himself, ‘I am not conscious to myself of 
anything, but I am not hereby justified, but He that 
judgeth me is the Lord.’!® And it is protection against 
this kind of danger that is promised in the Psalm,” ‘ His 
truth shall compass thee with a shield: thou shalt not be 
afraid of the terror of the night, of the arrow that flieth 
in the day, of the business that walketh about in the 
dark.’ For the light of God’s truth, which is granted to 
careful prayer and consideration and circumspection, is 
the preservation against this temptation of darkness, the 
force of which lies in ignorance induced by inattention. 
The same passage in the Psalm goes on to promise 
security ‘from invasion, and the noonday devil,’ and the 
first words may be understood of another form in which 
temptation assails us, on which our enemies seem to rest 
their hope of success not so much on hiding their assault 
as in the open violence with which it is made. Such 
were the temptations to which many, who might have 
been companions of the martyrs in their heavenly glory, 
have yielded under torments and pains which they had 
not strength to bear. Such were the very violent tempta- 
tions which we read of in the lives of some of the saints, 
as when St. Benedict and St. Francis were forced by the 
insolent fury of the attacks made on their purity to roll 
_ themselves amid thorns until the pain of the flesh beat 
away the cravings for sensual pleasure. These tempta- 
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tions are only to be overcome by the strength of God, 
and in order to gain this it is often necessary that we 
should do some violence to ourselves, as was done by 
the saints just now mentioned. 

In the next place comes that very different manner of 
temptation which some holy writers, as St. Bernard, con- 
sider to be represented by the last clause of the same 
verse in the ninetieth Psalm, but which speaks of the 
‘noonday devil,’ who approaches as an angel of light 
while he is in truth the spirit of darkness. There are 
temptations in which evil is clothed under the appear- 
ance of good. Their number is so great that it is impos- 
sible to attempt to give more than a few instances. 
There is an apparent chance of gaining some souls to 
God, and so men put themselves unprepared and un- 
armed into dangerous occasions. They are persuaded 
that in a different and higher position than that which 
they occupy they will serve God better, and so they 
neglect their present duties. Ambition veils itself under 
a desire of using talents, or rulers are disobeyed or 
spoken against under the pretence of zeal. At other 
times, the tempter manages to blind the mind to the 
true character of what it is engaged upon, or sensible 
gratifications are used to lull its vigilance to sleep. At 
another time, after having begun an assault on the soul, 
he retires and leaves it in peace, that it may lay down 
its arms, and so be taken unawares and off its guard a 
little later. The light and instinct of Divine grace, 
which are won by prayer and humility, and above all by 
watchfulness, are the means by which these attacks are 
to be defeated. 

At other times the temptation is made under the 
cover, as it were, of a storm of various attacks from 
different quarters, by means of which the soul is per- 
plexed and troubled, and knows not to which side to 
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turn, as to that from which the greatest danger comes. 
It is like a ship at sea, assailed by gusts of wind from 
different quarters at once. This temptation is called 
that of perplexity. An example of this is found in what 
St. Paul says of himself: ‘When we were come into 
Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, but we suffered all 
tribulation, combats without, pain within.”48 Not a 
single combat without, or a single pain within, but many. 
He seems to attribute the dispersion of the storm to 
humility, for he says, ‘But God Who comforteth the 
humble, comforted us by the coming of Titus,’ who 
brought good news about the Corinthians, as to whom 
St. Paul was in great anxiety. It may be added that 
these various modes of attack are not appropriated, as 
it were, to temptations from certain particular sources, 
as if those which come from the flesh assailed us in 
one way, those which come from the world or from the 
devil in another. The same sin may be urged upon 
us in all these seven various manners. ‘And to repel 
them all,’ says Alvarez de Paz, ‘the one shield of truth 
which instructs the mind, suffices, and the one aid of 
Divine grace, which strengthens the same after it has 
been taught by the truth, and enables it to resist. If the 
devil moves us to one sin, say that of immoderate anger, 
by sudden assault and urgent importunity, if he kindles 
the flames into violence, or makes us negligent to resist 
the impulse, or) wraps it up with the malice of indig- 
nation, and defends it under the pretext of zeal, and if 
he uses at once all his various devices in tempting us, 
still the single grace of God is able to defeat all his 
attempts and preserve us from defeat, for grace is 
constant against importunity, and certain against doubt, 
and on the watch against sudden attacks, and diligent 
against carelessness, and strong against violence, and 
18 2 Cor. vii. 5. 
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clear-sighted against deceit, and manifold in virtue 
against perplexity. So, may the Lord help me by the 
power of His grace, because ‘if armies in camp should 
stand together against me, my heart shall not fear, if 
a battle should rise up against me, in this will I be 
confident.’ !® 

It may be remarked how much the Catholic writers 
on this subject insist on the ‘shield of truth,’ which is 
nothing but the consideration of the truths of faith. Thus 
faith is put forward by St. Paul as the general means 
of quelling temptation, as in that passage already alluded 
to: ‘The shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to 
extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one.’”° 
Thus St. Ambrose is quoted,”! as comparing six heads of 
consideration to the ‘six cities of refuge’ under the Old 
Law. The first is the knowledge of our Lord, the Eternal 
Word, as our rule and pattern of life; the second is 
the consideration of God as the Creator and Ruler of 
the world; the third that of His Divine Majesty and 
eternal power, in order that if we do not feel the love of 
Him enough to restrain us, we may at least be kept from 
offending Him by holy fear. The fourth is to remember 
His wonderful mercy, how often He has already par- 
doned us, that we may not abuse His grace, and, as 
St. Paul says, ‘treasure up to ourselves wrath against the 
day of wrath and revelation of the just judgment of 
God.’?, The last two are the twofold considerations of 
God’s law, what it enjoins and what it forbids, so that 
the temptation may have no power to seduce us, when 
we remember the law of Him on Whom we entirely 
depend, and Whom to disobey is to incur eternal damna- 
tion. These and other simple truths of faith, well and 
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habitually pondered, are enough by God’s grace to illu- 
minate our mind by the light of that faith which is the 
victory which overcometh the world.?® Our heart is to 
be strengthened and inflamed by hope and fear and love 
of God, and by betaking ourselves to the thought of Him 
instead of dwelling upon the temptation, thus quenching 
vanity by the true estimation of ourselves which we find 
in Him, and anger by the peace which the thought of 
Him suggests, and avarice by refreshing ourselves with 
Him as the fountain of living waters, and the fire of lust 
by the cool, pure air which His presence breathes. It 
is to this recourse to God that the words of Isaias are 
applied : ‘A man shall be as when one is hid from the 
wind, and hideth himself from the storm, as rivers of 
water in drought, and the shadow of a rock that standeth 
out in a desert land.’ 4 

A few words may be added as to the counsels which 
are given for meeting temptations when they are actually 
upon us. In the first place it is very useful sometimes 
to turn our thoughts elsewhere, and not to dwell on the 
temptation. Again, it is very important that the tempta- 
tion should find us occupied. Idleness is the condition 
of soul under which temptations have most chance of 
overcoming us. The house is ‘empty, swept, and gar- 
nished’ for the return of the enemy. In the next 
place, we may humble ourselves greatly, accuse our- 
selves, acknowledge our own weakness to God, and 
ask for aid. St. Athanasius tells us in the Zzfe of St. 
Antony, that the Saint saw the whole world full of 
snares of every sort, and was told that humility alone 
could escape them. This humiliation of ourselves helps 
us very much to patience, and patience and cheerful- 
ness under temptation are of the very highest import- 
ance. Another counsel is to examine the thoughts and 
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suggestions which arise in our minds, and practise our- 
selves in discernment between the good and the bad, the 
beneficial and the hurtful. Again, we are to resist the 
very beginning of the evil suggestion, while it is weak, 
like a general who goes forth to meet his enemy on the 
frontier, and does not allow him to enter the country 
which it is his duty to defend. If the evil thought has 
gained ground, then we must resist it by an act of the 
contrary virtue, meeting sensuality by mortification, world- 
liness by compunction, temptations to the love of honour 
by charity and humility. And we must also arm ourselves 
with very great courage and boldness and contempt of 
our enemies; for though the devil, as St. Peter says, 
‘goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour,’* yet he can only show his claws and roar with 
his voice, he cannot hurt any one who is unwilling to 
be hurt by him, his strength is only show and pretence, 
which may do us great harm if we are afraid of him, 
and none at all if we despise him. Hence the immense 
value of cheerfulness, and even a kind of joyous gaiety, 
such as children may feel who know that their Father’s 
arms are around them. And _ lastly, we are told to 
have recourse to prayer, to invoke our Lord, our 
Blessed Lady, the saints, and our guardian angel, and 
to have ready at hand the words of Sacred Scripture and 
ejaculatory prayers and maxims, which were the weapons 
by which our Lord Himself confounded the tempter. 
And two great practical means of strength still remain 
to be noticed. First, the simple opening of our con- 
science to our spiritual father, humbly asking for advice 
and counsel, a process which has almost a sacramental 
power in cutting down the strength of temptations. 
Secondly, compassion to others under temptation, and 
the helping them according to our power, according to 
25 z St. Peter v. 8. 
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that Beatitude of our Lord, ‘Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

These thoughts may suffice for the present on this 
large subject, on which so many beautiful things have 
been said by Christian writers which must be here 
omitted. It remains to endeavour to explain why it 
is that our Lord has bid us pray, not to be helped in 
temptation, or to be delivered when we fall into temp- 
tation, but that our good and loving Father may not 
lead us into temptation. There are two difficulties in 
this language at first sight, for it is difficult, in the first 
place, to see why we are to pray altogether against temp- 
tations, if they are inevitable, if they form a part of the 
essential elements of our condition, if they are profitable 
to our souls, if, however dangerous, we can yet always 
conquer them by the grace and light with which our 
Father furnishes us, which may be considered as a part 
of that daily bread which we receive from His hands. 
And it is difficult, in the second place, to understand 
how it is that the discipline of temptations to which we 
are subjected is to be so directly attributed to God that 
He is said to lead us or not to lead us into them. 
Perhaps the two difficulties may be best answered 
together, and not separately. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the 
expression, leading into temptation, is like that other 
which our Lord jused to the Apostles when He led them 
into the Garden of Gethsemani: ‘Watch ye and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation; the spirit indeed is: 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’?6 That is, to enter into 
or to be led into temptation means more than to be 
tempted. It means to be surrounded and beset by 
temptation, to have the temptation within us and 
without us, to be handed over to it, and to be in its 
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power. This is said by some writers to be the meaning 
of the Hebrew phrase to which our Lord’s words would 
correspond. In this sense, then, of the petition there is 
no difficulty, for we pray that we may not be overcome 
by temptation, not simply that we may never feel it or 
know it. 

Again, there is a sense in which, as has been said, the 
‘leading into temptation’ on the part of God is an act 
of His justice, an act of punishment, allowing us to be 
exposed to the dangers which naturally result from our 
past sins or even from our present negligence. We may 
most justly deserve to be left by God to the conse- 
quences of our own unfaithfulness, which may involve 
very great danger to our souls, as He is not obliged in 
His ordinary care over us to give us more than ordinary 
help, and yet we may have involved ourselves in dangers 
which cannot be resisted without extraordinary means 
of light and of grace. In this sense the petition means 
that we implore God, for our Lord’s sake, not to deal 
with us as we have deserved, but by an especial act of 
mercy to save us from the trials which are due to us. As 
David prayed that the child whom God had sentenced 
to death for his sin might still be spared, hoping, in his 
noble and childlike confidence, even after so great a 
fall, that his prayer might still avail to turn away the 
chastisement,?” so may we pray that we may not be led 
into temptation, though to be led into temptation is 
the punishment which we have brought upon ourselves. 
And thus the petition is an acknowledgment of our 
continual failing in perfect faithfulness to God. We 
ask to be forgiven, as we also forgive others. But we 
know too well that there may be many faults for which 
we are not sufficiently contrite, and there may be many 
flaws in the perfection of our own forgivingness, and so 
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we add the prayer that we may be spared the punishment 
which is due to such imperfections. We acknowledge 
ourselves debtors to God’s justice, and we pray that the 
debt may not be exacted from us. 

In the third place it may be remembered that in the 
language of Scripture God is continually spoken of as 
the leader and guide of our whole life, not simply as if 
everything good or bad that comes across our path does 
so through Him, but as if He chose our path for us, and 
all the incidents and occurrences of our journey. One 
great foundation for this language is the analogy between 
our life and the passage of the Israelites through the 
desert, in which God was their leader, as Moses says, 
“going before them in a cloud by day and in a pillar of 
fire by night.’ Thus the Psalms are full of expressions 
which belong to this idea of human life. Another source 
of such expressions, or rather, an illustration of their 
truth, may be found in the image in which our Lord 
delights, that of the shepherd and the sheep, for it is well 
known that in the East the shepherds lead their flocks, 
and do not drive them, as our Lord Himself says, ‘The 
sheep hear his voice, and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out, and when he hath led them 
out, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him, 
because they know his voice.’?® According to this view 
of our life, we are always day by day led by God along 
the’ path over which our life proceeds, and we may ask 
without blame that the path which we are to traverse to- 
day may not be the path of temptation, at least in such 
a sense as that we may fall under it. And in this sense 
we may even understand this petition as supplemented 
by that which follows it, ‘Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.’ That is, lead us not into 
temptation without delivering us from the evil which it 
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involves. For although we know all that has been said 
as to the profit that may issue from temptation, the state 
of temptation in itself is not one that we can desire. We 
know that the Church is to live until the end of the 
world a life of conflict and persecution, and yet we pray 
for the peace of the Church, and one of the greatest 
Pontiffs, one who lived in times of the greatest trouble 
and anxiety, when nothing but ruin and misery seemed 
to be in store for her and for the world, added to the 
Canon of the Mass the beautiful words, Diesgue nostros 
in tua pace disponas.*° 

In the same way, then, as we pray for the peace of 
the Church, we may pray that the path of our days may 
not be through the midst of temptations. In the first 
place, our own consciousness of frailty and inconstancy 
may well make us shrink from exposure. And it cannot 
be wrong to express to our Father, in Whose hands we 
are and to Whom we have already committed ourselves 
absolutely when we have said, ‘Thy will be done,’ our 
desire not to be put into the danger of losing His grace 
and love. And, in the second place, it cannot be denied 
that the paths of human life are very different, and that, 
apart from the particular will of God with regard to this 
or that person, there are some paths which are more free 
from temptation and more sheltered from danger than 
others. There are some blessed souls who may say, in 
the words of the Psalm, that God ‘hath hidden them in 
His tabernacle, in the day of evil He hath protected 
them in the secret place of His tabernacle ;’ or as it is 
in another Psalm, ‘Thou shalt hide them in the secret 
of Thy face from the disturbance of men: Thou shalt 
protect them in Thy tabernacle from the contradiction 
of tongues.’*! Heaven will hold throughout all eternity 
many millions of blessed children, who have known 
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nothing of the world, and whose everlasting felicity has 
been secured for them by the water of baptism, and by 
an early death, before they came to be exposed to the 
dangers which attend the use of the will after the age of 
reason has been attained. There will be many thousands 
of innocent souls there, whose life has been sheltered in 
good Christian homes or in holy cloisters, whose path 
from their cradle to their grave has been one of great 
comparative peace and unruffled tranquillity. They have 
gone on from virtue, and all the time ‘they have seen the 
God of gods in Sion.’*? They have had their times of 
trial and conflict, it may be, but they have not lasted 
always, and the greater part of their course has been free 
from disturbance. For it must be remembered that, 
although the saints are tried and tested, their life is not 
always in storm, and the great temptations to which they 
are exposed are incidents in their career. It is lawful, 
then, in this sense, to beg of our Father that the day 
on which we are entering, and for which we now ask 
His grace, may be a day of peace and repose, a day in 
which we may have the part of Mary, sitting in quiet at 
His feet and conversing with Him, rather than a day of 
conflict and trial. 

And lastly, it must also be remembered that, though 
our life here and now must always be a warfare, still it is 
not to last for ever, nor is this condition in which we now 
are desirable for its own sake. If we are now to fight, it 
is that we may be at peace hereafter, and our natural 
appetite for beatitude makes us all long for the blessed 
time when we shall have gained our crown and laid 
aside the weapons of toil and conflict, in order to enter 
into the rest which remaineth for the people of God. In 
that quiet enjoyment of God which is our highest happi- 
ness here, we have as much as is allowed to us in our 
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present condition of a foretaste of that possession of Him 
in which we are to rejoice for ever hereafter. If it be 
our Father’s will that so it should be, we may ask that 
that foretaste of future blessedness may be continued 
to us or granted to us undisturbed by temptation during 
the day on which we are entering, and in this sense 
we may say—‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Deliverance from Evil. 


St. Matt. vi. 13; Vita Vite Nostre, § 33. 


THE close connection which unites the two last petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer has already been pointed out. It is 
so close as almost to make them into ,one, or, at least, 
to justify us in considering the latter of the two as a sort 
of qualification of the first. This is all the more natural, 
when we remember that there is a sense of the words in 
which we can hardly suppose that our Lord meant us 
simply to pray that we might have no temptation at all, 
The connection between the petition against temptation 
and that for deliverance from evil may therefore be con- 
sidered, as has been said, in giving to the former the 
meaning that we pray to be delivered from what is evil 
in temptation, or from temptations as far as they lead 
to evil, or from the evil principle within us, or the evil 
power outside us which is evil in itself and uses temp- 
tations to our destruction. 

True as this is, it would yet be to miss a great amount 
of the instruction which is to be gathered from the full 
consideration of the meaning of the several petitions of 
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our Lord’s Prayer if we were not to consider the last of 
these petitions independently. We may well ‘beg that 
our life might be delivered from evil in many other forms 
besides that special form which has a connection with 
temptation. And it may be remarked in the first place 
that the word! which we are accustomed to render 
‘deliver,’ after the Latin ‘libera,’ includes the full notion 
of defence against a foe as well as deliverance from an 
evil in which we are already involved, though in the 
New Testament it occurs, as it seems, more frequently 
in the former sense than in the latter. We ask of our 
Father, therefore, for the time for which we make our 
prayer, that He will both defend us against evil which 
is not yet upon us and deliver us from the evil with which 
we are surrounded, as well as from all consequences of 
past evil, as the Church, in the Canon of the Mass, takes 
up the last petition in her prayer, Libera nos, guesimus, 
Domine, ab omnibus malis, preteritis, presentibus, et 
futuris. And we leave to Him, as His children who 
pray that His will may be perfectly accomplished in 
them should leave to Him, to dispose of the course of 
our life in this respect as well as in the matter of temp- 
tations. That is, we leave it to Him to guide our feet 
along the path of good or evil, trial or consolation, joy 
or sorrow, and the like, but we pray that whatever 
material evils or evils of chastisement or of trial, that 
He exposes us to, may be deprived to us of their 
character of evil by His support and comfort to us, 
as our Blessed Lord prayed to His Father in His last 
great intercession for the Church: ‘I do not ask that 
Thou take them out of the world, but Thou keep them 
from the evil.’ This is the kind of deliverance and 
defence which the children of God may desire and ask 
of their Father Who is in Heaven. 
1 buco. 
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It is well known that the words used by St. Matthew 
in this petition for deliverance from evil, as well as in the 
former place where our Lord speaks of anything like an 
oath being of ‘evil,’ may be understood either personally 
or impersonally, that is, either from the evil -or from the 
Evil One. There are some places in the New Testament 
where the personal rendering is necessary, and others 
where it seems so. Thus St. John in his first Epistle 
speaks twice of the faithful overcoming the Evil One, 
or of the Evil One not touching them, and our Lord in 
the parable of the wheat speaks of the ‘ Evil One and his 
children.’? In these places Satan must be meant. In 
other places the words may be understood either way, 
and we are left to the context to decide for us whether 
evil or the Evil One is spoken of. The want of the 
article in Latin makes it seem more natural to under- 
stand them in,that language impersonally, and the Latin 
meaning has probably decided the interpretation which 
is commonly affixed to the phrase in modern languages. 
The commentary, so to call it, of the Church in the 
Canon of the Mass has already been mentioned, and it 
would seem a pity either to restrict the meaning of the 
petition to Satan personally, or to forget the truth that 
as all evil was brought into the world by his malice, and 
as he uses all creatures and all occasions to suggest evil 
to us, there is scarcely an evil of any kind which can 
come across us in life with which he may not have some- 
thing to do. This truth makes it unnecessary to decide 
exclusively for either possible interpretation. If we are 
taught to pray for deliverance from evil in every shape, 
he and his machinations and snares are the worst of 
evils in the worst of shapes. If we are taught to pray 
especially for deliverance from him, there is nothing 
really evil which may not be derived from him, and 
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which may not be used by him to our hurt here and 
now if it is to hurt us at all. 

Thus, as our Lord’s Prayer begins with our Father 
and the Heaven which is His home and our inheritance, 
the same prayer ends with the Evil One, the enemy of 
our Father and all His creatures, more especially His 
children, the inventor of lies, the murderer from the 
beginning, and with the eternal woes which have been 
prepared for him and his followers, in which he desires 
to make us his and their companions, by means of all 
that can in any way be called by the name of evil, which 
belongs to him and is his own. These two last clauses 
of the prayer may seem to remind us of the history of 
our race and of evil, for it was by exposure of themselves 
to temptation and by being justly abandoned to the 
snares of the Evil One instead of being delivered from 
them, that our first parents opened the door by which 
sin and every other evil thing of whatever kind and 
degree entered into the world. When we ask to be 
delivered from Evil, we ask to be shielded against the 
enemies of our race, who hate us precisely because we 
belong to God and are His children, and to be delivered 
also, as far as God sees good for us, from all the train 
of evils which entered into the world because of that first 
victory of the fallen angels who are on every side of us, 
kept in bounds, as we know, by the merciful Providence 
of our Father, and confronted by the good and blessed 
spirits of the same race, to whose care He has confided 
every child of Adam. The evil spirits can assail us, as 
we have seen, in a great number of ways, and are allowed, 
as God sees fit, to use, for the sake of hurting or seducing 
us, the wonderful subtlety of their minds, their unceasing 
activity and unwearied energies, and all the resources of 
their natural gifts and experience. We should certainly 
fall before their power, be destroyed by their strength, or 
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be led away by their seductions, if God did not con- 
tinually hold us in His hand. He may sometimes 
abandon us, at least comparatively, in consequence of 
our sins, or because we rely upon ourselves, or do not 
sufficiently invoke His aid, use the means of grace, and 
avoid what we know to be dangerous. And He will 
certainly shield us, as we are told by St. Paul, even in 
the midst of our enemies finding for us an issue, if we, 
on the other hand, distrust ourselves, guard ourselves 
against occasions, and pray for His assistance. This we 
do, in the first instance, when we say, ‘Deliver us from 
evil.’ 

But the evil which assaults us from without is not the 
only evil with which we have to deal. Our great enemies 
would have comparatively few or difficult victories if 
there were not traitors within the citadels which they 
attack. The evil which has been brought into the world 
by sin has penetrated our very souls, and infected them 
with weakness, so that when we beg our Father to 
deliver us from evil, we must include in the subject of 
our prayer our own inborn tendencies to what is bad. 
The way in which the evil from without is helped on to 
hurt us by that which is within may be illustrated by the 
famous passage, which reads like a part of some mourn- 
ful and solemn chorus in a Greek tragedian, in which 
St. James has described the evils of the tongue. ‘If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man. He 
is able also with a bridle to lead about the whole body. 
For we put bits into the mouths of horses, that they 
may obey us, and we turn about their whole body. 
Behold also ships, whereas they are great, and are driven 
by strong winds, yet are they turned about with a small 
helm, wheresoever the force of the governor willeth. So 
the tongue also is indeed a little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold how small a fire what a great 
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wood it kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity. The tongue is placed among our members, 
which defileth the whole body, and inflameth the wheel 
of our nativity, being set on fire by hell. For every 
nature of beasts and of birds and of serpents and the 
rest is tamed and hath been tamed by the nature of man. 
But the tongue no man can tame, an unquiet evil, full of 
deadly poison.’* Here we have the evil which is in us 
described in the strongest terms, and we find also the 
doctrine that ‘it is set on fire by Hell,’ that is, that it 
is excited and fanned into flame by temptation from 
without, and that nothing but Divine grace can altogether 
tame it. And what is here said of the tongue by 
St. James, is also said in the Gospels by our Lord of 
the heart of man, that all evil things which defile the 
man proceed from it. 

The evil, then, against which we pray must be 
extended so as to include the great wounds which have 
been inflicted upon us by the Fall, apart from the simply 
negative loss—in itself a great evil—of the preternatural 
graces and gifts with which our first parents were 
endowed by their Creator. We pray therefore not only 
that our Father will help and deliver us from the evil 
which consists in the assaults of the devil, but also from 
the many dangers consequent on our own ignorance, our 
malice, our infirmity, and our concupiscence. It is on these 
frailties and miseries of our nature in its present con- 
dition that our external foes work with so much danger 
to ourselves. This is that conflict which St. Paul has 
described in such wonderful words in the Epistle to the 
Romans, where he speaks of the ‘law in my members, 
fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating me 
~ in the law of sin that is in my members,’ and he cries 
out, in the name of the natural man, ‘ Unhappy man that 
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I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?’ 
But here again the evil is intensified in its mischievous- 
ness by the multiplication of its channels of influence. 
When the evil spirits assail any single soul among the 
children of Adam, they assail, as has been said, a citadel 
which has traitors within its walls. But if each man thus 
helps on his own ruin, each man is also surrounded by 
that wilderness of influences which is called the world, 
and this again echoes from every side the voice of 
temptation. Each man is a tempter to himself and 
also, in a sense, to all around him, and the aggregate 
influences of society, which represent the maxims and 
principles of the majority, form thus an organized system 
of evil against which nothing can stand except by the 
strength of grace. The world has its maxims, which are 
all on the side of what is low, bad, sensual, and these 
are borne in on the soul with immense weight by the 
force of example, a force which has by a law of nature 
a very great power over the human mind and heart. 
And besides its maxims and its examples, the world 
surrounds the onward path of the children of Heaven 
with a thousand snares and pitfalls, in the form of 
occasions of sin more or less disguised or open. Thus 
the inborn love of the unregenerate man for riches, 
pleasures and honours, a love which presents itself as 
natural and lawful, and which panders with wonderful 
seductiveness to our pride and sensuality, is fostered by 
the din of voices around us which tell us to enjoy our- . 
selves while we may, and that the present life and its 
present goods are all that we have to care for, voices 
whose teaching is enforced by the practice of the multi- 
tude and by innumerable solicitations from the creatures 
which present themselves as wooing us to the indulgence 
of appetite. 

Such is the scene into which man enters when he is 
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born, and which he must pass through with steady and 
undeviating steps if he is to reach his end. This life 
itself is a prolonged misery. ‘Man born of a woman, 
living for a short time, is filled with many miseries, he 
cometh forth like a flower, and is destroyed, and fleeth 
as a shadow, and never continueth in the same state.’4 
Thus there is much to contemplate in the evils with 
which every human life is necessarily surrounded, out of 
which, in the sense in which such a favour can be 
granted without violating the conditions of our nature, 
and the particular Providence of God in our regard, we 
may well pray to be delivered. ‘The shortness of life 
would not be so great a misery if it were not also so 
uncertain, and if we could have what good there is in 
it without fear of loss or separation, if it were not always 
foolish and rash to reckon upon it for an hour. It is 
essentially changeable, passing from one age to another, 
never continuing in the same state; and its goods and 
evils, such as they are, succeed one another as capri- 
ciously as cloud and sunshine in the fitfullest climates in 
the world. What goods, and joys, and honours it has are 
deceitful, crumbling away when they are grasped, losing 
their taste of sweetness as they are devoured, unstable as 
water when they are rested upon. A whole swarm, also, 
of positive miseries, have been Jet in upon human life 
in consequence of the disorder and moral ruin which 
followed upon the Fall, the sorrows of various kinds, 
bereavements, sicknesses, calamities, and losses, which 
spare no place, or time, or person, as well as the evils 
intellectual, material, and moral, which are the results of 
the wounds of our nature already referred to, or the 
judgments let loose upon the world by the Providence 
of God for the punishment of sin here and now, and the 


vindication of the Divine Law. Man feels within himself 
4 Job xiv. 1, 2. 
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the capacities for enjoyment and knowledge far beyond 
what is open to him in this life, while he finds around 
him nothing that can really satisfy his soul, though a 
thousand things which beset it with danger and drag it 
down to the lowest objects. He finds himself surrounded 
by cares and anxieties, some of which affect his very 
existence, he has to drudge, and toil, and learn, and 
invent, and contrive, even for the daily wants of his 
material being. If he sets himself to attend to the 
one thing necessary, the service of God, and the care 
of his immortal soul, he finds himself blind, and the 
slave of passion, roused with difficulty to penance for 
sin, or to the serious practice of virtue, in a world of 
foolishness and frivolity, shallow pleasures and vile pur- 
suits, with the light of truth indeed shining on him from 
Heaven, and the means of grace at his side, but still with 
a thousand impediments to prevent him following the one 
and using the other as he ought. And when he looks 
onward, he sees in front of him dangers which he cannot 
think of avoiding, and which yet are enough to appal the 
stoutest heart. Whether he is to know or not the 
miseries of old age and bereavement, and the decline of 
his faculties, he is certainly to meet with the last enemy 
that is to be destroyed, that is, death, the separation of 
soul and body, and the return of the latter to the dust 
from which it was called. And after death, there is the 
terrible account which is to be given to the inexorable 
Judge of all things that have been done in the body, 
and the inevitable sentence to a happy or a miserable 
eternity, in which the body is to share after the general 
Resurrection. 

All these things have in themselves the character of 
evil, inasmuch as that character belongs to all that in- 
volves suffering or danger, and to all that results from 
sin. If we are in ill ease when we are in a place of 
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exile, or in prison, or in slavery, or in conflict, or in 
want, or in disgrace, or in places haunted with plagues 
and diseases, physical and moral, then are we in this 
life in a state of evil. On the other hand, our home and 
our hopes are not here, and our Father Who has placed 
us in this stage of trial is able not only simply to take us 
out of it when He pleases, but, what is a still further 
evidence of His power, to keep us in it, and all the time 
to protect us from all that is really evil, as well as to turn 
it to our good here and hereafter. We have already 
referred to our Lord’s prayer to His Father before His 
Passion, and the language which He there uses may 
guide us as to the meaning of the words which He now 
puts into our mouths. From all that is morally evil, 
from all that stains our souls and makes them displeasing 
in His sight, from all that even dims their beauty, grieves 
or chills His Holy Spirit in us, and in any way dwarfs 
our spiritual stature and hinders our spiritual advance 
and vigorous activity in the practice of virtue and the 
accumulation of merit, we pray to be delivered altogether, 
and to have nothing whatever to do with such misery 
and disloyalty. From the assaults of the devil, from the 
rebellion of the flesh, from the effects of the Fall, from 
the tyranny and snares of the world, from the disadvanta- 
geous position in which it places us with regard to the 
avoidance of sin and the practice of virtue, from the 
miseries and changes and alarms and calamities and 
deceits of this present life, and from the actual evils 
of our condition here, we pray to be delivered as far 
as they are evil to our souls now, and in God’s good 
time we pray to be delivered from them altogether, 
and to pass from them into the peace and security and 
_ stability and liberty and royal felicity of the kingdom of 
our Father. 

God has more than one way of the deliverance for 
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which we pray, and so wonderful and so beautiful is 
His Providence, that we may hereafter look back upon’ 
our present condition and rejoice in the opportunities 
which it has afforded us of bettering our state throughout 
all eternity. It is the choice which God made from the 
beginning, to permit evil and turn it to good, rather than 
not to permit it. And not only has He done this in 
the history of the human race as such, in the redemption 
of the world by our Lord and in all that has followed 
from it, but He repeats the same glorious victory of 
wisdom and benignity in the history of each soul that 
is saved. Without the evil there would be no cross, and 
without the cross there would be no victory, but with the 
love and the grace of God every evil thing that assails us 
may be made the occasion of victory. For nothing, as 
St. Paul says, can separate us from the love of Christ, 
neither tribulation, nor distress, nor famine, nor naked- 
ness, nor danger, nor persecution, nor the sword. All 
these things are evil, but they are not evil to those who 
love God. Death is an evil, and life is made up of 
evils, and the devils are evil, and the might of the world 
arrayed against us is evil, and the present and the future 
are full of evils, and Heaven is very high for us to strain 
up to, and there is the deep gulf of Hell yawning beneath 
our feet; but the same Apostle says that he is sure that 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities nor 
powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor might 
nor height nor depth nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is Christ 
Jesus our Lord.® 

When, then, we pray to be delivered from the evil, we 
pray in truth that whatever our Lord’s Providence may 
ordain for us may not be evil to us. He may deliver us 
from evil by giving us strength to bear all these ills 

5 Rom. viii. 35—39. 
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which are incidental to our condition with fortitude and 
patience. He may deliver us from evil by giving us 
spiritual consolation and heavenly joy under tribulation 
and exile and persecution and bodily suffering. He 
delivers us from evil most assuredly when he makes all 
things work together for good to those who love Him. 
And when it pleases Him He will deliver us from the 
ills of this world altogether, and from all that is miserable 
in death, and all that is terrible in judgment, and all that 
is painful in Purgatory, and from the one great infinite 
evil of all, which is eternal death. This, then, is the 
boon for which we ask Him when we say, ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil.’ 


APPENDIX. 


Harmony of the Gospels. 


§ 29.— Beginning of the preaching in Galilee, and call of four 
disciples. 


Matt. iv. 12—22. 


Now when Jesus had heard 
that John was delivered up, 
he retired into Galilee. And 
leaving the city Nazareth he 
came and dwelt in Caphar- 
naum on the sea-coast, in the 
confines of Zabulon and of 
Nephthalim : that what was 
said by Isaias the prophet 
might be fulfilled : The land 
of Zabulon and the land of 
Nephthalim, the way of the 
sea beyond the Jordan, Gali- 
lee of the ‘Gentiles: The 
people that sat in darkness 
saw great light : and to them 
that sat in the region of the 
shadow of death, light is 
sprung up. From that time 
Jesus began to preach, and 
to say: Do penance, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

And Jesus walking by the 
sea of Galilee, saw two 
brothers, Simon who | is 
called Peter and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into 
the sea (for they were fishers). 
And he saith to them: Come 


1 Tsaias 


Mark i, 14—28. 


And after that John was 
delivered up, Jesus came_into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom of God, and 
saying : The time is accom- 
plished, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand : repent, and 
believe the gospel. 


And as he walked by the sea 
of Galilee, he saw Simon and 
Andrew his brother casting 
nets into the sea (for they 
were fishermen). And Jesus 
said to them: Come after 
me, and I will make you to 


ib. deena Se 
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Matt. iv. 19g—22. Mark i. 18—20. 
after me, and I will make become fishers of men. And 
you to be fishers of men. immediately, leaving © their 


And they immediately, leav- 
ing their nets, followed him. 
And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brothers, 
James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, in a 
ship with Zebedee their father, 
mending their nets: and he 
called them. And they imme- 
diately, leaving their nets and 


nets, they followed him. And 
going on from thence a little 
farther, he saw James the 
son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, who also were in the 
ship mending their nets. 
And forthwith he called them. 
And they left their father Ze- 
bedee in the ship with his 
hired men, and followed him. 


their father, followed him. 


§ 30.—The Sabbath at Capharnaum. 


Matt. viii. 14—17; 
iv, 23—25. 


Mark i, 21—39. 


And they came 
into Capharnaum ; 
and forthwith on 
the .sabbath- day, 
going into the syn- 
agogue, he taught 
them. And they 
were astonished at 
his doctrine: for 
he taught them as 
one that had au- 
thority, and not as 
the Scribes. 

And there was 
in their synagogue 
a man with an 
unclean spirit ; and 
he cried out, say- 
ing: What have 
we to do with thee, 
Jesus of Nazareth ? 
art thou come to 
destroy us? I know 
who thou art, the 
Holy one of God. 


And Jesus threat- 


Luke iv. 31—44. 


And he went 
down into Caphar- 
naum, a city of 


Galilee, and there 
he taught them on 
the sabbath days. 
And they were 
astonished at his 
doctrine: for his 
word was. with 
power. 


And in the syna- 
gogue there was a 
man who had an 
unclean devil, and 
he cried out with 
a loud voice, say- 
ing: Let us alone ; 
what have we to 
do with thee, Jesus 
of Nazareth? art 
thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know 
thee who thou art, 
the Holy one of 
God. And Jesus 
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Matt. viii, 14—16. 


And when Jesus 
was come into Pe- 
ter’s house, he saw 
his mother-in-law 
lying, and sick of 
a fever: And he 
touched her hand, 
and the fever left 
her, and she arose 
and ministered to 
them. 


And when even- 
ing was come they 


Mark i. 25—31. 
ened him, saying : 
Speak no more, 
and go out of the 
man, And the un- 
clean spirit tearing 
him,and crying out 
with a loud voice, 
went out of him. 


And they were 
all amazed, inso- 
much that they 
questioned among 
themselves, saying: 
What thing is this? 
what is this new 
doctrine? for with 
authority he com- 
mandeth even the 
unclean spirits, and 
they obey him. 
And the fame of 
him was spread 
forthwith through 
all the country of 
Galilee. 

And immediately 
going out of the 
synagogue, they 
came into the 
house of Simon 
and Andrew, with 
James and John. 
And Simon’s wife’s 
mother lay sick 
of a fever: and 
forthwith they tell 
him of her. And 
he came and lifted 
her up, taking her 
by the hand; and 
immediately the 
fever left her, and 
she ministered un- 
to them. 

And when it was 
evening, after sun- 


Luke iv. 35—4o. 


rebuked him, say- 
ing: Hold thy 
peace, and go out 
of him. And when 
the devil had 
thrown him into 
the midst, he went 
out of him, and 
hurt him not at all. 

And there came 
fear upon all, and 
they talked among 
themselves, saying: 
What word is this, 
for with authority 
and power he com- 
mandeth the un- 
clean spirits, and 
they go out? And 
the fame of him 
was published in 
every place of the 
country. 


And Jesus rising 
up out of the syn- 
agogue, went in- 
to Simon’s house. 
And Simon’s wife’s 
mother was taken 
with a great fever, 
and they besought 
him for her. And 
standing over her, 
he commanded the 
fever, and it left 
her. And imme- 
diately rising, she 
ministered to them. 


And when the 
sun was down, all 
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Matt. vill. 17 ; iv. 23. 


brought to him 
many that were 
possessed with de- 
vils; and he cast 
out the spirit with 
his word: and all 
that were sick he 
healed. That it 
might be fulfilled, 
which was spoken 
by the prophet 
Isaias, saying : He 
took our infirmi- 
ties, and bore our 
diseases.} 


And Jesus went 
about all Galilee, 
teaching in their 
Synagogues, and 
preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom; 
and healing all 
diseases and infir- 


Mark 1. 32—39. 


set, they brought 
all to him that were 
diseased, and that 
were possessed 
with devils. And 
all the city was 
gathered together 
at the door. And 
he healed many 
that were sick of 
divers diseases : 
and he cast out 
many devils; and 
he suffered them 
not to speak, be- 
cause they knew 
him. 

And rising very 
early in the morn- 
ing, going out 
he went into a 
desert place; and 
there he prayed. 
And Simon, and 
they who were with 
him, followed after 
him. And when 
they had found him, 
they said to him: 
All men seek for 
thee. And he saith 
to them: Let us 
go into the neigh- 
bouring towns and 
cities, that I may 
preach there also ; 
for to this purpose 
am I come. 

And he preached 
in their syna- 
gogues, and in all 
Galilee, casting 
out devils. 


1 Tsaias lili. 4. 


Luke iv. 4o—44. 


they that had any 
sick with divers 
diseases, brought 
them to him. But 
he laying his hands 
on every one of 
them, healed them. 
And devils went 
out of many, cry- 
ing out and say- 
ing: Thou art the 
Son of God. And 
he, rebuking them, 
suffered them not 
to speak: for they 
knew that he was 
Christ. 

And when it was 
day, going out he 
went into a desert 
place, and the mul- 
titudes sought him, 
and came _ unto 
him : and they de- 
tained him, that he 
should not depart 
from them. And 
he said to them: 
I must preach the 
kingdom of God to 
other cities also: 
for therefore am I 
sent. 


And he was 
preaching in the 
synagogues of Ga- 
lilee.. 


go0 


Matt. iv. 24, 25. 


mities among the 
people. And his 
fame went through- 
out all Syria; and 
they brought to him 
all sick people that 
were taken with 
divers diseases and 
torments, and such 
as were possessed 
by devils, and lu- 
natics, those that 
had the palsy, and 
he healed them: 
And great multi- 
tudes followed him 
from Galilee, and 
from _ Decapolis, 
and from Jeru- 
salem, and from 
Judea, and from 
beyond the Jordan. 


Mark i. 
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Luke iv. 


§ 31.—The Eight Beatitudes and the Light of the World. 
Matt. v. 1—16. 


Now Jesus seeing the mul- 
titudes, went up into a 
mountain : and when he had 
sat down, his disciples came 
to him. 

And opening his mouth he 
taught them, saying : 

Blessed are the poor in 
spirit’: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall possess the land. 

Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 

Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after justice : 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful : 
for they shall obtain mercy. 


Blessed are the clean of 
heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Blessed are you when men 
shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake; Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, be- 
cause your reward is very 
great in heaven: for so they 
persecuted the prophets, that 
were before you. 

You are the salt of the 
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Matt. v. 


earth. But if the salt lose 
its savour, with what shall it 
be salted? It is then good 
for nothing, but to be cast 
out, and to be trodden upon 
by men. 

You are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on 
a mountain cannot be hid. 


13—16, 

Neither do men light a 
candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but upon a candle- 
stick, that it may give light 
to all that are in the house. 
Let your light so shine before 


men, that they may see your 


good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven. 


§ 32.—Evangelical Fustice. 


Matt. v. 


Think not that Iam come 
to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. For 
Amen I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall not 
pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall break one of these 
least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall 
be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but 
whosoever shall doand teach 
the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven. 
For I say to you, that un- 
less your justice abound more 
than that of the Scribes and 
of the Pharisees, you shall 
not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: 
Thou shalt not kill. And 
whosoever shall kill, shall 
be guilty of the judgment. 
But I say to you, that who- 
soever is angry with his 
brother, shall be guilty of 


1 Exod, xx. 13. 


17—48. 

the judgment. And whoso- 
ever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be guilty of the 
council. And whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be guilty 
of hell fire. Therefore, if 
thou offerest thy gift at the 
altar, and there shalt remem- 
ber that thy brother hath 
anything against thee ; Leave 
there thy gift before the 
altar, and first go to be re- 
conciled to thy brother ; and 
then come and offer thy gift. 

Make an agreement with 
thy adversary quickly, whilst 
thou art in the way with him: 
lest, perhaps, the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Amen I say to thee, 
thou shalt not go out from 
thence till thou pay the last 
farthing. 

You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: 
Thou shalt not. commit adul- 
tery.2. But I say unto you, 
that whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath 


2) Exod xx) -14. 
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Matt. v. 


already committed adultery 
with her in his heart. And 
if thy right eye cause thee 
to offend, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee; for it is 
better for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, 
than that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. And 
if thy right hand cause thee 
to offend, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee ; for it is better 
for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, than that 
thy whole body should go 
into hell. 

It hath also been said: 
Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her 
a bill of divorce.* But I say 
to you, that whosoever shall 
put away his wife, excepting 
for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adul- 
tery: and whosoever shall 
marry her that is put away, 
committeth adultery. 

Again, you have heard that 
it was said to them of old: 
Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self ;* but thou shalt perform 
thy oaths to the Lord. But 
I say to you, not to swear 
at all; neither by heaven, 
for it is the throne of God; 
Nor by the earth, for it is 
his footstool; nor by Jeru- 
salem, for it is the city of the 
great king: Neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head, be- 
cause thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. But 
let your speech be, Yea, yea ; 

3 Deut. xxiv. 1. 
5 Exod. xxi. 24. 
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28—48. 
No,no: for whatsoever is more 
than these, cometh from eyil. 

You have heard that it 
hath been said :° An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say to you, not to 
resist evil: but if any man 
strike thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And if any man will 
go to law with thee; and 
take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall force thee 
to go one mile, go with him 
other two. Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, 
turn not away. 

You have heard that it 
hath been said :® Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate 
thy enemy. But I say to you, 
love your enemies : do good 
to them that hate you: and 
pray for them that persecute 
and calumniate you: That 
you may be the children of 
you Father, who. is in 
heaven : who maketh his sun 
to rise upon the good and 
the bad, and raineth upon 
the just and the unjust. For 
if you love those that love 
you, what reward shall you 
have? do not even the publi- 
cans the same? And if you 
salute your brethren only, 
what do you more? do not 
also the heathens the same? 
Be you, therefore, perfect, as 
also your heavenly Father is 
perfect. 


4 Num. xxx. 3. 
6 Levit. xix, 18, 
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§ 33.—Alms, Prayer, and Fasting. 
Matt. vi. 1—18. 


Take heed that you do not 
your justice before men, that 
you may be seen by them; 
otherwise you shall not have 
a reward from your Father, 
who is in heaven. 

Therefore, when thou doest 
an alms-deed, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that 
they may be honoured by 


men. Amen I say to you, 
they have received their 
reward. But when thou 


doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right 
hand doeth: That thy alms 
may be in secret, and thy 
Father, who seeth in secret, 
will repay thee. 

And when you pray, you 
shall not be as the hypocrites, 
who love to pray standing in 
the synagogues and at the 
corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen by men: 
Amen I say to you, they 
have received their reward. 
But thou, when thou shalt 
pray, enter into thy chamber, 
and having shut the door, 
pray to thy Father in secret: 
and thy Father, who seeth 
in secret, will reward thee. 

And when you are praying 
speak not much, as the 
heathens do: for they think 
that they are heard for their 
much speaking. Be not you, 


therefore, like them. For 
your Father knoweth what 
you stand in need of, before 
you ask him. You, therefore, 
shall pray in this manner : 
Our Father, who art in 


heaven, hallowed be _ thy 
name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy 


will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

And forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temp- 
tation. But deliver us from 
evil. Amen. 

For if you forgive men 
their offences, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you 
your offences. But if you 
will not forgive men, neither 
will your Father forgive you 
your sins. 

And when you fast, be not, 
as the hypocrites, sad: for 
they disfigure their faces, 
that to men they may appear 
fasting. Amen I say to you, 
they have received their re- 
ward. But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thy head, and 
wash thy face: That thou 
appear not fasting. to men, 
but to thy Father, who is in 
secret: and thy Father, who 
seeth in secret, will reward 
thee. 
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§ 34.—Conjfidence in God our Father. 


Matt. vi. 


Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth; where the 
rust and the moth consume, 
and where thieves dig through 
and steal. But layup for your- 
selves treasures in heaven : 
where neither the rust nor 
the moth doth consume, and 
where thieves do not dig 
through, nor steal. For where 
thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also. 

The light of thy body is 
thy eye. If thy eye be 
simple, thy whole body will 
be lightsome. But if thy 
eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be darksome. If, there- 
fore, the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great will 
the darkness itself be ? 

Noman can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other ; 
or he will hold to the one,and 
despise the other. You can- 
not serve God and mammon. 
Therefore I say to you, be 
not solicitous for your life, 
what you shall eat, nor for 
your body, what you shall 
put on. Is not the life more 
than the food, and the body 
more than the raiment? Be- 
hold the fowls of the air, for 
they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns: 


19—34. 

yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are not you 
of much more value than 
they? And which of you, by 
thinking, can add to his sta- 
ture one cubit? And for rai- 
ment why are you solicitous ? 
Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow: they 
labour not, neither do they 
spin. And yet I say to you, 
that not even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was arrayed as one 
of these. Now, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven; 
how much more you, O ye 
of little faith ? Be not solicit- 
ous, therefore, saying : What 
shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we 
be clothed? For after all 
these things do the heathens 
seek. For your Father know- 
eth that you have need of all 
these things. Seek ye, there- 
fore, first the kingdom of 
God, and His justice: and 
all these things shall be 
added unto you. Be not, 
therefore, solicitous for to- 
morrow : for the morrow will 
be solicitous for itself. Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil 
thereof. 


§ 35._Avgainst judging others, and of confidence in Prayer. 
Matt. vii. 1—r2. 


Judge not, that you may judgment you have judged, 
not be judged. Forwithwhat you shall be judged: and 
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Matt. vii. 2—12. 


with what measure you have 
measured, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again. And 
why seest thou a mote in thy 
brothers eye, and seest not 
a beam inthy own eye? Or 
how sayest thou to thy bro- 
ther: Let me cast the mote 
out of thy eye; and behold 
a beam is in thy own eye? 
Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thy own eye, 
and then shalt thou see to 
cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye. 

Give not that which is holy 
to dogs ; neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine; lest they 
trample them under their feet, 
and, turning upon you, tear 
you. 

Ask, and it shall be given 
you : seek,and you shall find: 


knock, and it shall be opened 
to you. For every one that 
asketh, receiveth: and he that 
seeketh, findeth: and to him 
that knocketh, it shall- be 
opened. Or what man is 
there among you, of whom 
if his son ask bread, will he 
reach him a stone? Or if 
he ask a fish, will he reach 
him a serpent? If you, then, 
being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children : 
how much more will your 
Father, who is in heaven, 
give good things to them that 
ask him? 

All things, therefore, what- 
soever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also 
to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets. 


§ 36.—The narrow way to Life. 


Matt. vii. 13—29; viii. 1. 


Enter ye in at the narrow 
gate: for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction; and 
many there are who enter by 
it. How narrow is the gate, 
and strait is the way, which 
leadeth to life: and few there 
are who find it ! 

Beware of false prophets, 
who come to you in the cloth- 
ing of sheep, but inwardly 
they are ravenous wolves. 
By their fruits you shall 
know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Even so every good 
tree yieldeth good fruit, and 


the bad tree yieldeth bad 
fruit. A good tree cannot 
yield bad fruit; neither can 
a bad tree yield good fruit. 
Every tree that yieldeth not 
good fruit shall be cut down, 
and shall be cast into the fire. 
Wherefore, by their fruits you 
shall know them. 

Not every one that saith to 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven : 
but he that doeth the will of 
my Father, who is in heaven, 
he shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Many will 
say to me in that day: Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied 
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Matt. vii. 22—29 ; viii. 1. 


in thy name, and in thy name 
cast out devils, and done 
many wonderful works in thy 
name? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them: I never knew 
you: depart from me, you 
that work iniquity.? 
Therefore, whosoever hear- 
eth these my words, and doeth 
them, shall be likened toa wise 
man, who built his house upon 
a rock. And the rain fell, and 
the floods came, and thewinds 
blew, and they beat upon that 
house, and it fell not; for it 
was founded upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth 
these my words, and doeth 


them not, shall be like a fool- 
ish man who built his house 
upon the sand. And the rain 
fell, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and they beat 
upon that house, and it fell ; 
and great was the fall thereof. 

And it came to pass, when 
Jesus had fully ended these 
words, the people were in ad- 
miration at his doctrine. For 
he was teaching them as one 
having authority, and not as 
their Scribes and Pharisees. 
And when he was come down 
from the mountain, great mul- 
titudes followed him, 


1 Psalm vi. 9. 
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